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PREFACE 


THE far-reaching effects of the agricultural depression on indi- 
viduals and on the Nation are little understood. The opinions 
as to the causes and possible remedies are exceedingly diverse. 
In order that individuals and the Nation may make adjustments 
to meet the situation the basic data must be available and widely 
studied. It is the aim of this book to present the fundamental 
facts in such a way as to aid the farmer, the business man, the 
legislator, and the student in obtaining a better understanding of 
the problems which each must meet. 

The farmer needs to understand the changed price relationships 
and the probable future relationships so that he may adjust his 
farming to meet the changed and changing situation. His past 
experiences are not a safe guide when conditions are so confused. 
It is more than ever important that he know the cycles of high and 
low prices for the different products so that he may not become too 
discouraged just as improvement is about to occur, or become too 
optimistic when improvement has occurred. 

The business man should understand the agricultural situation, 
for whatever his business, it will be affected by the violent changes in 
agriculture and by the changing relationships between agriculture 
and industry. 

The legislator needs to know not only the conditions of the 
moment but the probable future relationships if he is to be able to 
choose the constructive remedies from the innumerable proposals 
that are urged on his attention. 

The data used are in a large measure derived from government 
reports, particularly from reports of the Department of Agriculture. 
Unless otherwise noted, nearly all the farm price data are from 
reports of the Department of Agriculture. 

Pen eye G. F. WARREN, 

Aug. 20, 1924 F. A. PEARSON. 
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The farm depression is a pre prebicnt : 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUARION 


CHAPTER I 
THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Prices._ The outstanding cause of the agricultural depression is 
the low pricé of farm products compared with taxes on farm land, 
payments of interest, wages, and prices of things that farmers buy. 
For the year 1923, wholesale prices of all commodities, as reporte 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, were 57 per cent above the five- 
year average before the war. The average for the non-agricultural 
products was 72 per cent above the pre-war level. (This average 
omits farm products and foods.) Wage rates were 115 per cent above 
pre-war wages. In contrast with these, hogs were worth less than the 
five-year pre-war average price. Beef cattle were practically at the 
pre-war level. Wheat was 12 per cent above the pre-war price. Eggs 
were 40 per cent and butter 60 per cent above pre-war prices. The 
average of all the major food products sold by farmers was but 22 
per cent above the pre-war average. The short world crop of wheat 
in 1924 and the unfavorable weather in the corn belt improved the 
prices of some of the food products, so that prices paid to farmers 
for all food materials in September, 1924, were 29 per cent above 
pre-war prices. /An improvement that depends on weather is not a 
dependable solution for the agricultural depression. 

Purchasing power of farm products.—Taxes, in 1922, were about 
126 per cent above the pre-war level, which meant that it would take 
twice as many bushels of wheat or over twice as many pounds of 
hogs or beef cattle to pay taxes as was required before the war. If 
the tax bill were paid with all food products as sold by farmers, it 
would have required 85 per cent more produce than before the war. 

The mortgage debt on farms increased 132 per cent from 1910 
to 1920. Payment of interest, therefore, required approximately 
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twice as much food products as before the war. It is not surprising 
that large numbers of farmers were unable to meet their taxes and 
interest payments. Annual reports of the Attorney General of the 
United States show that in the corn belt, before the war, 5 per cent 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


Fie. 1.—Index numbers of prices paid to farmers for food products. 


of the bankruptcy cases involved farmers. In 1922, farmers made up 
21 per cent of the cases. In the spring-wheat region before the war, 
22 per cent were farmers, whereas in 1922, 54 per cent were farmers. 
For the United States as a whole, the corresponding figures were 6 
per cent and 17 per cent. 

Since the total of all failures in 1922 was double the number in 


Farm Taxes 1914 


Farm Taxes 1922 
Farm Prices 1914 


Farm Prices 1922 


Fia. 2.—It required twice as much farm produce to pay the taxes in 1922 as was required 
before the war. 


1913, the number of farm failures increased even more strikingly 
than the figures indicate. For the United States the number of bank- 
ruptcy cases of farmers increased over six times. These simple facts 
indicate something of the severity of the agricultural depression. 
It required one-fourth more food as sold by farmers to buy a given 
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quantity of all kinds of commodities purchased at wholesale than 
was required before the war. Even the food as sold by farmers 
became expensive as it passed through the channels of trade, so that 
it required 23 per cent more food as sold by farmers to buy a given 
quantity of food at retail than was required before the war. 

To buy farm machinery at average prices in April, 1924, required 
over 70 per cent more bushels of wheat than before the war. If a 
variety of food products as sold by farmers were exchanged for farm 
machinery, over 50 per cent more farm products than before the 
war were required to exchange for a given quantity of machinery. 
As a result of this situation, the number of pieces of farm machinery 
sold in 1921 and in 1922 was about one-third of the number sold in 
1920. 

At the average freight rates, about a third more food as sold by 
farmers was required to pay the freight than was necessary before 
the war. 

To hire an hour of labor at union wage rates in 1923 required 76 
per cent more food products as sold by farmers than was required 
before the war. The carpenter who gets $7 per day would better 
understand the farm situation if he had gone in debt for a house and 
were receiving $3.75 per day, out of which he would have to pay 
his interest and taxes, and buy groceries and clothing. The barber 
would understand the farmer’s problem if he had gone in debt to 
purchase his shop and his home, and had to pay for them with 30- 
cent_haircuts and 12-cent shaves. 

ae three great problems of the farmer during the period of the 
agricultural depression are the exchange of farm commodities for 
other things, and the payment of taxes, and payment of interest and 
debts. 

( The prices paid to farmers for farm products compared with 
prices of non-agricultural products are shown in Fig. 26. Thisjshows 
how much more produce the farmer had to sell to pay for a given 
quantity of purchases than was required before the war. The great 
increases in taxes and debt)as compared with prices are shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3./ Since interest and taxes must be paid first, the quan- 
tity of farm produce available for exchange for other commodities 
was greatly decreased. ) 

Cotton and lumber:—The exceedingly low price for staple foods, 
together with high wages, left much of the city laborer’s income avail- 
able for the purchase of the more desirable products. Cotton, wool, 
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lumber, and some of the choicer vegetables and fruits were in such 
high demand that the prices of these were very high. In 1923, the 
farm price of cotton was 115 per cent above the pre-war average. 
For any region that had a good crop, this was a very profitable price. 
In North Carolina the crop was good, and an acre of cotton would 
buy 87 per cent more of general commodities at wholesale prices 
than it would have bought before the war. The yield was also good 
in Texas. In most of the Southern States, however, the yield per 
acre was so low as to make the crop unprofitable even at the high 
price. The product of an acre of cotton in Georgia would exchange 
for only 71 per cent of the pre-war amount of commodities at whole- 
sale prices. 

Conditions in different states.—Owing to the different combina- 


Farm Mortgages 1910 


Farm Mortgages 1920 


Farm Prices 1914 
Farm Prices 1922 


Fig. 3.—In 1922, twice as much farm produce was required to pay interest and debts as 
was required in 1910. 


tion of products and to the varying influences of high freight rates, 
prices in 1923 as received by farmers in different states were decidedly 
variable. The general average of products as sold by North Dakota 
farmers brought only 5 per cent more than the pre-war average. In 
Iowa, farm products brought 13 per cent above pre-war prices; in 
Oregon, 19 per cent, New York, 42 per cent, and in Texas, 67 per cent 
above the five-year pre-war average. 

Some effects of the depression.—Reports gathered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the period January, 1920, to 
March, 1923, for 94,000 farmers in 15 western states, indicated that 
4 per cent of the owners lost their farms through foreclosure or bank- 
ruptcy, 4.5 per cent turned their farms over to creditors without legal 
proceedings, or 8.5 per cent lost their farms. In addition, more than 
15 per cent were in fact bankrupt, but still held their farms. The 
percentage of farm owners who lost their farms varied from 6 per cent 
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in the North Central States to nearly 20 per cent in the Mountain 
States... The percentage of tenants who lost their property was 
materially higher. 

According to studies made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture the net movement of population from farms to cities in 
1922 was 1,120,000 persons. Of the habitable houses on farms, 4.7 
per cent were vacant in 1920; 5.7 per cent in 1921; and 7.3 per cent 
in 1922.1 

These are but a few of the far-reaching effects of the depression 
that have already occurred. Many other changes have taken place 
and many more are yet to come. It is the purpose of this book to 
discuss the facts concerning the depression, the causes of it, and pos- 
sible remedies, and to suggest changes in farm management that 
may help the farmer in so adjusting his practices as to enable him 
to meet the situation, and be ready to make a profit when the 
depression is over. 


: Wallace, H. C., Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture. U.S. D. A. (1923). 
Idem, The Wheat Situation: a Report to the President (1923). 


CHAPTER II 


RELATION OF THE FINANCIAL POLICY TO THE AGRICULTURAL 
SITUATION 


Early policy of the federal reserve system.—The Aldrich plan 
for banking reform in this country provided for an emergency 
currency. This plan was not accepted, and in framing the federal 
reserve system Congress provided that the new system should 
exercise a continuous influence over the money market. Accord- 
ingly after the passage of the Federal Reserve Act it became neces- 
sary for the federal reserve banks to get into the market at an early 
date, in order to make their influence felt. Since conditions in the 
money market changed so frequently, the policies of the federal 
reserve banks also had to be modified from time to time. The 
financial history of the federal reserve system may be divided into 
six periods. 

Period 1. Inflation prior to American entry into the war.— 
December 23, 1913, the Federal Reserve Act was approved by 
President Wilson. The World War broke out in July, 1914, and in 
November of that year the federal reserve banks began operation. 
They were confronted with a gigantic task, because this country 
had had no experience in central banking. Furthermore, there 
was no time to accumulate experience before the war. The federal 
reserve banks were further handicapped by frequent changes in 
personnel, and by lack of training and experience of many of the 
men occupying important positions. 

The greatest expansion of loans and discounts occurred from the 
fall of 1914 to the spring of 1917, Table I. During that time they 
increased 42 per cent. Farm prices increased 57 per cent. The phys- 
ical volume of production increased 41 per cent. 

The major part of the increase in loans and prices occurred in 
the latter part of 1916 and early in 1917, and was approximately 
coincident with the huge importations of gold. These huge imports 
of gold, large stocks of money, and the large increase in loans and 
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TABLE I 


FInanciAL CHANGES FROM 1914 To 1917 


1914 1917 
Loans and discounts of state and national banks, 

TOMTOM Collar pee eee rr ene June, 12,243) June, 17,380 
Money in circulation, millions of dollars........... June, 3,402 | June, 3,849 
Federal reserve system: 

Federal reserve notes in circulation, millions of 
GLOIL NESTS, Sactey cle Chae ene tate eae need ee ee a Dec., 11 | Mar., 358 
Gold reserves in federal reserve system, millions 
OLEGOl Ars aetna Ree Ry Thy. ity, Fh comer a ae Dee., 241 | Mar., 938 
Ratio of total reserves to net deposits and note 
TREY, OVI DE SSESR » iccra e ee a  e A  e Dec., 101 Mar., ~ 89 
Bills discounted, millions of dollars............. Dec., 10 | Mar., 20 
Bills bought, millions of dollars................. Dec., 0 | Mar., 84 
DISCOMME Ate WO OStON Aaa chsh. cele can eicen ies cats Nov., 6 | Mar., 4 
Prices of industrial stocks, 1910-14=100.......... Dec., 90 | Mar., 151 
Wholesale prices of all commodities, 1910-14=100..] Nov., 99 | Mar., 165 
Prices paid to farmers for food products, 1910-14 = 

TQ) Sos Sno Seg Stee ae ee ea Te eee Noy., 105 | Mar., 165 

Physical volume of production, normal=100....... Noy., 87 | Mar., 123 


discounts, in combination with the European demand for supplies, 
explain the great increase in prices. 

Period 2. War inflationThe second important epoch in the 
development of the federal reserve banks began with our partici- 
pation in the war, in April, 1917, and ended with the armistice, in 
1918. During this period, the policy of the Government was to do 
everything possible to “win the war.” The Government encouraged 
increased production of essential goods in both industrial and rural 
centers. The Food Administration, War Finance Corporation, 
Shipping Board, Fuel Administration, War Industries Board, Rail- 
road Administration, Capital Issues Committee, and New York 
Money Committee, were set up to increase production and reduce 
consumption of essentials, centralize government purchases, restrict 
non-essentials, control prices and stabilize credit. Prior to this time, 
the physical volume of production had been increasing rapidly; 
thereafter, the physical volume of production did not greatly increase. 

With our entry into the World War, it soon became evident 
that the expenses of the war could not be paid by taxes alone. The 
immediate expenses of the Government were met by the use of 
credit. The power of the federal reserve banks for the creation of 
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credit was immediately recognized, and no doubt with only a desire 
for good, the policy of the Federal Reserve Board was dominated 
by the requirements of the Treasury. The easiest method of creat- 
ing credit was to follow the line of least resistance and issue govern- 
ment obligations upon which the member banks could borrow from 
the federal reserve banks at low rates of interest. This policy stimu- 
lated the local banks in every hamlet, to permit customers to carry 
liberty bond subscriptions, and led to a large expansion of loans 
and discounts by local banks to their customers, rural and urban. 

“The increasing pressure for credit funds, which would have 
developed in the year 1917 even if the United States had not entered 
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Fig. 4.—Discount rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and yield on bankers’ 
acceptances. 


the war, would undoubtedly have led to the development of an effec- 
tive discount policy by the federal reserve system—-a policy in which 
main reliance would have been put upon rates, and under which 
reserve bank rates would have been adjusted to market conditions 
so as to keep them, in the larger financial centers at least, at or above 
the ordinary commercial rate; all of this in accordance with well 
recognized principles of reserve bank practice. With the entry of 
the United States into the war, the outlook was changed, and the 
federal reserve system was confronted with large and difficult prob- 
lems of credit growing out of the loan policy and loan operations of 
the Treasury. From that time forth to the beginning of the year 
1920, the discount policy of the federal reserve system was shaped 
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not in accordance with money market conditions—not with the idea 
of using reserve bank rates as an instrument of effective control of 
the money market—but with the primary purpose of assisting the 
Treasury in the flotation of its great bond issues and its short-term 
certificate issues. In brief, the discount policy of the federal reserve 
system was treated as an element of the Treasury’s loan policy, 
the federal reserve system virtually ceasing to exercise, for the time 
being, its normal function of regulating credit.” ! 


TABLE II 
FINANCIAL CHANGES FROM 1917 TO 1918 
1917 1918 
Loans and discounts of state and national banks, 

AAT ONS HOM CO ILANS etre eels st Se aya tyay aeons tthe k. June, 17,380 | June, 19,433 
Money in circulation, millions of dollars........... June, 3,849 | June, 4,336 
Federal reserve system: 

Federal reserve notes in circulation, millions of 
GLOVES: 0 Sana hats Phare eee Ain oleae Mar., 358 | Aug., 2,093 
Gold reserves in federal reserve system, millions 
OLNCROL FAIS mre ee Gaye eR Ne ee OS he nas Mar., 938 | Aug., 2,014 
Ratio of total reserves to net deposits and note 
Riaibiliiiesmewaee ae yee ee eer Se ses Se Mar., 89 | Aug., 56 
Bills discounted, millions cf dollars............. Mar., 20 | Aug., 1,428 
Bills bought, millions of dollars................ Mar., 84 | Aug., 233 
PDISCOUN ters LE MISOSCOM sco ARIE scien ete sccke ern tat Mar., 4 | Aug., 4.75 
Prices of industrial stocks, 1910-14=100.......... Mar., 151 | Aug., 131 
Wholesale prices of all commodities, 1910-14=100..| Mar., 165 | Aug., 204 
Prices paid to farmers for food products, 1910-14= 

OO EP aa. oR inhi: cera tle eid 4 Mar., 165 | Aug., 223 

Physical volume of production, normal=100....... Mar., 123 | Aug., 120 


During the early development of the federal reserve system, the 
tremendous increases in loans and discounts and federal reserve 
notes were not an accurate measure of the general expansion that 
took place. During this period, the changes in federal reserve bank 
statistics reflected growth in that system rather than changes in 
general conditions. The increase in the stocks of money from 
March, 1917, to August, 1918, was 34 per cent. During the same 
time the general price level increased 24 per cent and farm prices, 
30 per cent. 7 


1 Miller, A. C., Federai Reserve Policy. Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XI, No. 2, p. 184, 
June, 1921. 
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The federal reserve system should not be blamed for the financial 
policy of the Treasury during the war. Some inflation was probably 
inevitable and was not an unmitigated evil. It stimulated producers, 
made large wage increases in war industries, and helped to shift 
labor to these essential industries. The policy of holding discount 
rates down, which resulted in inflation, together with the policies 
of holding prices down to prevent the results of inflation, left a very 
bad economic and political situation. The policy enabled the Gov- 
ernment to sell bonds at a low rate of interest, but the resulting 
inflation raised prices so that more bonds were required to finance 
the Government purchases. A less inflationary policy would have 
had much less serious consequences, and probably would have made 
the financing of the war no more difficult. 

Period 3. Temporary price recession.—The period from August, 
1918, to March, 1919,was a period of price decline, hesitancy, and con- 
traction. The stocks of money increased very little, and loans and dis- 
counts of member banks decreased. The index of both the general 
price level and farm products fell. It was a period of uncertainty. 
The general expectation was that prices would decline. It was also 
expected that the return of four million men from the army would 
cause unemployment. Up to this time, farms had not sold in very 
unusual numbers, nor at particularly high prices. Pay of teachers 
and other basic tax expenses had not mounted. Had moderate defla- 
tion occurred at this time, the agricultural depression probably 
would have been no more severe than that which followed the Civil 
War, or the War of 1812. 

Period 4. Post-war inflation.—In the early part of 1919, the 
Government was considering the flotation of the Victory Loan. 
“The Treasury Department was unwilling to undertake the flotation 
of the Victory Loan at a rate of interest comparable with commercial 
rates on account of the possible effect which that action would have 
upon existing issues of private securities and its possible effect in 
requiring the refunding of the issues of Government bonds already 
floated. 

“The discount policy of the Federal reserve banks was again 
subordinated to the Treasury policy in securing its credit require- 
ments, although at this time the tendency toward expansion, specu- 
lation, and extravagance was beginning to be apparent. 

“This was clearly the time for a policy of advancing the discount 
rates of the Federal reserve banks with a view of curtailing the 
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TABLE III 


FINANCIAL CHANGES FROM 1918 To 1919 


1918 1919 
Loans and discounts of state and national banks, 
poillions oisdollarsmesrcm saeco aairccu se wane June, 19,4383 | June, 21,950 
Money in circulation, millions of dollars........... June, 4,336 | June, 4,795 
Federal reserve system: 
Federal reserve notes in circulation, millions of 
COUATH MEET eR ei eae Moa ie a eaten. Aug., 2,093 | Mar., 2,522 
Gold reserves in federal reserve system, millions 
O MUGEN Cg coo on 1 ae Dee ete ae eee Aug. 2,014 | Mar. 2,142 
Ratio of total reserves to net deposits and note 
ES OSE TOS| "5 ai eles cette Sel RRR gee te rte Rae Aug., 56 | Mar., 52 
Bills discounted, millions of dollars............. Aug., 1,428 | Mar., 1,886 
Bills bought, millions of dollars................. Aug., 233 | Mar., 248 
Discount rate, BOSton... 4 - caver hice Sanne aes Aug., 4.75 | Mar., 4.75 
Prices of industrial stocks, 1910-14=100.......... Aug., 131 | Mar., 140 
Wholesale prices of all commodities, 1910-14=100..} Aug., 204 | Mar., 200 
Prices paid to farmers for food products, 1910-14= 
ADD eee pastasy sees eecncnte cya coe ties caters ate ar ausirsiselisiet os Aug., 202 | Mar., 198 
Physical volume of production, normal=100....... Aug., 123 | Mar., 84 
Unfilled orders of U. S. Steel Corporation, millions 
OM DONS the fesreerviee ast ore eblte wisloreis: aeieasorre ars Aug., 9 | Mar., 5 


Millions of Dollars 


Toicuesio1o'™ 1920 192). 1922 -=1923' “1924 

Fia. 5.—Total earning assets of the federal reserve system. The credits extended and 
the securities held by the federal reserve system reached a peak in 1920, and fell to 
about one-third of that amount in 1922 to 1924. 
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expansion, speculation, and extravagance which was then begin- 
ning. 

“Tt is the opinion of the commission that a policy of restriction 
of loans and discounts by advances in the discount rates of the 
Federal reserve banks could and should have been adopted in the 
early part of 1919, notwithstanding the difficulties which the Treas- 
ury Department anticipated in floating the Victory Loan if such 
a policy were adopted. 

“Tt is also the opinion of the commission that had this policy 
been adopted in the early part of 1919 much of the expansion, specu- 
lation, and extravagance which characterized the post-war period 
could have been avoided. 

“The commission also believes that had such a policy been 
adopted in 1919 the difficulties, hardships, and losses which occurred 
in 1920-21 as a result of the process of deflation and liquidation 
would have been diminished. 

“No action in the direction of restriction of expansion, inflation, 
and speculation by increases in discount rates was taken by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks or the Federal Reserve Board until December, 
1919, when slight advances were made in discount rates, followed 
in January by more radical advances and by further increases during 
the remainder of 1920.” 2 

During our participation in the World War, Congress authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to determine the rates at which the 
various issues of bonds and certificates should be sold. The relation 
of the United States Treasury to the federal reserve system was 
clearly stated by the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, at 
the hearings of the Senate and House Committees on Agriculture, 
December 3, 1920. 

“The Federal Reserve Board adopted a policy in order to assist 
in the war financing which was economically unsound. I say this 
frankly. Congress authorized certain loans. It authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to determine the rates at which the loans 
should be issued. The Secretary of the Treasury asked the advice 
of experts and then fixed the rates of interest to be borne by the 
several issues of bonds, notes, and certificates. During the time we 
were actually at war, something like $18,000,000,000 of bonds were 
sold to the people, an amount certainly in excess of the normal 

2 


Report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, House of Rep., 
67th Cong., Ist Session, Report 408, Part II, p. 12, 1922. 
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ment power of the American people in such a short time, and the 
only way in which those loans could be financed was through the 
instrumentality of the banks. The only way the banks could under- 
take to do it was to get some assistance from the Federal Reserve 
Banks and at a low rate. The low rate of interest borne by these 
bonds was fixed with a view of holding down the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment as far as possible. Anyway, that is something the Federal 
Reserve Board has no responsibility for. In order to make possible 
the floating of these bonds we fixed a rate less than their coupon rate. 
Some member banks announced that for a period of six months there 
would be a rate of 4} per cent on notes secured by Government 
obligations. The result was there was no loss to subscribing banks 
pending the distribution of the bonds to the public. There were 
successive bond issues. The principal reason why discount rates 
were not increased earlier than they were in 1919 was on account of 
Treasury financing.’ @ 


TABLE IV 
FrnanciaL CHancEs FROM 1919 To 1920 
1919 1920 
Loans and discounts of state and national banks, 
millions oladollans <x eee eos ae coon June, 21,950 | June, 27,368 
Money in circulation, millions of dollars........... June, 4,795 | June, 5,332 
Federal reserve system: 
Federal reserve notes in circulation, millions of 
COMES... «6 3 Bie Olu ROM ood 0 oO en Tea eee Mar., 2,522 | June, 3,117 
Gold reserves in federal reserve system, millions 
OA OMATS SMe te Wises LI eats s on aioe agen Mar., 2,142 | June, 1,969 
Ratio of total reserves to net deposits and note 
IRefonitintest. (2G a cncb ee eres EO een ee ce eee Mar., 52 | June, 44 
Bills discounted, millions of dollars............. Mar., 1,886 | June, 2,432 
Bills bought, millions of dollars.............-... Mar., 248 | June, 399 
Discount natew DOStOMe an er se su clys eases ocr Mar., 4.75 | June, af 
Prices of industrial stocks, 1910-14=100.......... Mar., 140 | June, 146 
Wholesale prices of all commodities, 1910-14=100..| Mar., 200 | June, 248 
Prices paid to farmers for food products, 1910-14= 
LOOM and ert DA CHA Crnet es stir o endive alg aR Mar., 198 | June, 232 
Physical volume of production, normal=100....... Mar., 84 | June, 105 
Unfilled orders of U. S. Steel Corporation, millions 
OLECOTIS RG CR Tio ones Gea err eho Mar., 5 | June, 11 


3 Miller, A. C., Federal Reserve Policy. Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XI, No. 2, p. 185, 
June, 1921. 
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The low discount policy made cheap money. This stimulated 
production, speculation, and extravagance, increased borrowing, and 
caused a large rise in prices. From March, 1919, to June, 1920, 
loans and discounts of state and national banks increased 25 per 
cent. Federal reserve notes in circulation increased 24 per cent. 
Unfilled orders of the United States Steel Corporation increased 120 
per cent. General prices increased 24 per cent; and farm prices, 
17 per cent. 

This period of secondary inflation was largely responsible for the 
rise in land values, which laid the foundation for the severity of the 
agricultural panic. Prices of plow lands in the United States rose 
relatively little before that time. According to reports from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the increase from 1916 
to 1918 was from $58 to $68 per acre, but from 1918 to 1920 land 
rose from $68 to $90 per acre. 

Period 5. Defiation.—The unprecedented deflation that occurred 
in 1920 could not have taken place if it had not been preceded 
by wild inflation. 

Following the close of the war, industry and agriculture had 
begun to adjust themselves to lower price levels, when, out of a clear 
sky, inflation took place, prices rose, speculation was rampant, and 
extravagance became unbridled. The frenzy became so intense that 
wholesale merchants experienced a sudden increase of unusual pro- 
portion in their orders. Orders were duplicated. Some merchants 
gave purchasers only a certain percentage of their orders. Conse- 
quently, buyers often placed several orders for the same product 
with different dealers. This lead to a runaway market, such as had 
never before been experienced by the present generation. 

No action was taken to stop the mania for expansion until 
December, 1919, when slight advances in the discount rate were 
made. The frenzy continued into 1920, and the federal reserve 
banks were in such a precarious position that they felt it necessary 
to make radical advances in the discount rates in order to save 
themselves. In some of the reserve banks, if there had been no 
inter-bank borrowing, the reserves would have been down to 9 
per cent and in one case, it is said, the reserves of one bank would 
have been entirely exhausted. In the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank the combined reserve ratios fell almost to the legal limit. 

Agitation throughout the Nation against high prices became so 
violent that, on May 17, 1920, the United States Senate adopted a 
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TABLE V 
Financia CHanees FROM 1920 To 1921 
1920 1921 
Loans and discounts of state and national banks, 
mai iONs Ot dollars sree a Nees. tas cones June, 27,368 | June, 24,762 
Meney in circulation, millions of dollars........... June, . 5,332 | June, 4,843 
Federal reserve system: 
Federal reserve notes in circulation, millions of 
ONAL ME Re eA PA Te tn GER EY el AT SG June, 3,117 | June, 2,648 
Gold reserves in federal reserve system, millions 
OLICLOMATS Semen nye oA eet cveth gos giao ane bck June, 1,969 | June, 2,468 
Ratio of total reserves to net deposits and note 
Habilittccmprate eh oteton cm A om oas bikes pais & June, 44 | June, 61 
Bills discounted, millions of dollars............. June, 2,432 | June, 1,751 
Bills bought, millions of dollars................. June, 399 | June, 40, 
DISCOUNT PALE DOSHOM. 4 ss -iss ccs ees ets sat June, 7 | June, 6 
Prices of industrial stocks, 1910-14=100.......... June, 146 | June, 111 
Wholesale prices of all commodities, 1910-14=100..} June, 248 | June, 145 
Prices paid to farmers for food products, 1910-14 = 
LAO Sn se aoa teas Me en oe ek June, 232 | June, 118 
Physical volume of production, normal=100....... June, 105 | June, 76 
Unfilled orders of U.S. Steel Corporation, millions 
GE PATE Soi 9 BG EOS ee Opn RO June, 11 | June, 5 
Pig iron production, millions of tons.............. June, 3 | Aug., 1 
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Fic. 6.—Discount, and bills and securities bought by the federal reserve banks. By 
the purchase of bills and securities in the open market, the total earning assets may 
be regulated and thereby influence credit conditions. 
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resolution requiring the Federal Reserve Board to “advise the Senate 
what steps it proposed to take or recommend to the member banks 
of the federal reserve system to meet the existing inflation of the 
currency and credits and the consequent high prices.” * By this 
time the banks had become alarmed and raised the discount rates 
with great rapidity. The larger federal reserve banks raised their 
rates to 7 per cent in June, 1920. This was accompanied by a per- 
pendicular decline in prices, production, and speculation. The 
debacle of prices which started in 1920 brought on the worst agricul- 
tural panic ever experienced in America. 

The exhaustion of European credit in this country; the large 
stocks of goods in manufacturers’, wholesalers’ and retail dealers’ 
hands; fright; and cancellation of orders; all this, combined with 
the pressure by the federal reserve system and credit stringency, 
precipitated the panic. 

Period 6. Stabilized deflation—In spite of such an unstable 
background, the price level for the three years 1921-23 was main- 
tained at a fairly stable level, and so continued into 1924. During 
this period, wholesale prices were stabilized at about 50 per cent 
above pre-war. ‘The variations were more than was usual in the 
period before the war, but were remarkably small in view of the 
large importations of gold. 

Results of stabilized deflation W ages reached a level more than 
double their pre-war average before deflation took place. As is 
always the case when deflation occurs, wages lag. Even so severe 
a period of unemployment as occurred in 1921, while reducing the 
cash received by workers, diminished the wage rates but little. So 
large a proportion of the workers are employed by railroads or in 
public service, that the lag is even greater than formerly. Wage 
rates have been stabilized at about double the pre-war average. 

With wholesale prices stabilized at 50 per cent above pre-war, 
and handling charges stabilized on a higher basis, farm prices of food 
products were automatically stabilized at a much lower level, for 
reasons explained in Chapter IX. 

What should the price level be?— Every class in our population 
desires a stable price level. \Those whose incomes are derived from 
bonds or fixed salaries desire stability at a low price level. Those 
whose primary problem is the payment of taxes and interest desire 

4 


Credit. Report of Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, House 
of Rep., 67th Cong., Ist Session, Report 408, Part. II, p. 86, 1922. 
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stability at a high price level. No one denies the advantage of a 
stable price level; but after a period of violent price fluctuations, 
it is difficult to ud two classes that agree on the price level at sith 
stabilization should take place. 


TABLE VI 
FINANCIAL CHANGES FROM 1921 To 1924 
1921 1924 
Loans and discounts of state and national banks, 
lions ofedo arsine vet ie nies ose JUGS TAT G2 Ne, wo escgs cee 
Money in circulation, millions of dollars........... June, 4,843 | June, 4,755 
Federal reserve system: 
Federal reserve notes in circulation, millions of 
COTES dig n'5 Sid etre sce ne June, 2,648 | June, 1,861 
Gold reserves in federal reserve system, millions 
ONE GLOVE eS a Sos 7 Sa, Ore eel gE June, 2,468 | June, 3,128 
Ratio of total reserves to net deposits and note 
IRR) SYD CS" lee canes ry Ae cc eet en June, 61 | June, 84 
Bills discounted, millions of dollars............. June, 1,751 | June, 334 
Bills bought, millions of dollars................. June, 40 | June, 37 
Discounterate, HOStONet a. ees es Pease June, 6 | June, 3.5 
Prices of industrial stocks, 1910-14=100.......... June, 111 | June, 148 
Wholesale prices of all commodities, 1910-14=100..| June, 145 | May, 150 
Prices paid to farmers for food products, 1910-14= : 
TOs 3 adce Dea be REIS SN no cies Cs SO Oe amen June, 118 | June, 119 
Physical volume of production, normal=100....... June, 76 | April, 96 


Debts incurred when prices are at 150 and paid when prices are 
on the same level, result in no injustice to either debtor or creditor. 
Most of the vast array of public and private debts now unpaid were 
incurred when prices were more than 50 per cent above pre-war. 
To stabilize at 150 is an injustice to taxpayers and gives the bond 
holder a purchasing power to which he is not entitled. Most of the 
farm mortgages now running were incurred at a price level much 
above pre-war. Some such mortgages were incurred before the war, 
so that a price level of 150 favors the borrower. 

Certainly no one can decide without thorough investigation what 
price level will cause the least algebraic sum of human injustice. 
If the price level is too high, it results in all the objectionable fea- 
tures of inflation. If stabilized at too low a level, it is unjust to a 
great mass of persons who pay taxes and debts. Too low a price 
level will result in continued violent shifts from one industry to 
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another, serious unemployment at times, and will increase the 
difficulties that European countries have in settling their obliga- 
tions to us, and in exchanging their products for the necessities they 
must get from us. 

Through the agency of the discount rate and sale and purchase 
of securities, the reserve banks can influence business conditions 
and the price level. Some persons believe that this influence 
should be used to reduce the cost of living, and bring prices to a 
pre-war basis. Others believe that the influence should be used to 
maintain the present price level. Still others believe that the atten- 
tion should be given to the price history of recent years, and rela- 
tionships between different industries, between debtors and creditors, 
between taxpayers and bond holders, and that wages and other 
economic factors should be considered. Still others believe that no 
consideration should be given to the price level. This point of view 
is academic because the policies will in any event influence prices. 

A study of the price situation needed.+It is the opinion of the 
writers that the best method of procedure is to have a commission 
appointed by Congress to make a scientific study of the relationship 
of different classes and determine the price level that will result in 
the least total injustice, and to study the feasibility of various 
methods of obtaining a reasonable degree of price ges 


CHAPTER III 
OTHER CAUSES OF THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


Expansion of production.—For many years, ending with about 
1896, the general price level was declining. Farm prices declined 
even more rapidly. They were lowered by the same causes that 
lowered the general price level, and in addition were crowded down 
by the rapid expansion of agricultural production. Beginning with 
1897, prices began to rise and farm prices rose more rapidly than 
the general price level. From 1910 to 1920, the rising prices caused 
rapid expansion of agriculture in the United States and Canada. 
In this country, part of the expansion was by bringing in new land 
and part was by tile drainage, the use of lime, fertilizer, and other 
intensive methods so that the yields per acre rose rapidly. The war 
gave a further impetus to such development. North America, 
Australia, and the Argentine expanded their production to make 
up for the loss of Russian and Roumanian exports, for the decreased 
production in western Europe, and for the losses at sea; and they 
had enough left over to provide for the great government and pri- 
vate hoardings of the war period. 

The. United States and Canada are one agricultural unit. The 
production of wheat in this area has increased much more rapidly 
than has the population. The production per capita in ten years 
increased 1.2 bushels over that of the previous ten years. 


TABLE VII 


EXPANSION OF WHEAT PRODUCTION 


1902 to 1911 1912 to 1921 
| 


Ten-year average production of wheat in the United 
States and Canada, in millions of bushels........ 797 1067 
Average production per capita in bushels.......... 8.6 9.8 


Government hoarding.—The United States Government loaned 


large sums of money to European countries, and continued to make 
19 
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such loans after the armistice. Much of this money was used to 
buy farm products far in advance of current needs. Additional 
quantities were purchased with credit furnished by private agencies. 
Apparently, all the governments were frightened concerning the 
food supply, and each one wished to hoard for the distant future. 
This stimulated production and because it raised prices, checked 
consumption. Later, when the panic came, the government hoard- 
ings were dumped on the market, so that an abnormal supply 
appeared. This in part accounts for the severity of the panic in 
1921. It does not account for the continuance of the agricultural 
depression, because the government hoardings were disposed of 
before 1922. 


TABLE VIII 
ACREAGE OF WHEAT 
(Millions of Acres.) 


| United States, United Kingdom, 

Canada, Italy, 
Year Argentine, Germany, Total 

| Australia, France, ; 

| India Netherlands 
1909 98 34 132 
1910 104 35 139 
1911 114 35 149 
1912 112 35 147 
1913 116 34 150 
1914 118 33 151 
1915 133 33 166 
1916 127 30 157 
1917 120 27 147 
1918 140 28 168 
1919 144 28 172 
1920 131 29 160 
1921 137 31 168 
1922 136 30 166 
1923 137 31 168 
1924 133 30 163 


Low consumption.—A considerable part of Europe is very poor, 
and is consuming much less than normal. Not only is the total 
consumption less, but in much of Europe, potatves and other prod- 
ucts that normally would be fed to livestock are being eaten by the 
people. Since a larger population can exist on vegetables than can 
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live on the meat produced from them, the shift in consumption makes 
an apparent surplus. 

Reduction of exports to Europe.—Every country of Europe is 
bending its efforts toward reducing imports and increasing exports. 
Since these countries are all very poor, they are anxious to become 
self-sufficient on the food question. In these efforts they are meeting 
with much success,—so much so that in spite of the low prices of 
farm products, American exports are rapidly approaching the pre- 
war quantity. Some persons have thought that the solution of the 
farm problem could be brought about by increasing exports. It is 
more probable that our exports will continue to drop, and that they 
will even go below the pre-war level. 

High production of cattle and horses.—Had there been no war 
it would have been expected that cattle and horses would have been 
low in 1920 to 1924, because there are periods of over- and under- 
production of both of these of fairly definite lengths and both were 
due for low prices in any event. The introduction of automobiles, 
trucks, and tractors further hurt the horse business and the market 
for horse feeds. 

Inflation followed by deflation the primary cause.—While each 
of these factors as well as others have contributed to the agricultural 
depression, none of them could have brought on a severe depression. 
The primary cause of the agricultural depression was financial infla- 
tion followed by rapid deflation. 


TABLE IX 


Exports or WHEAT AND WuHeEaT FLouR FROM THE UNITED STATES; 
Year Enpine, JUNE 30 


Exports, ee Exports, 
ae Mullion Bushels 2 Million Bushels 
Te10-1914 aversge 105 1922 279 
1920 220 1923 222 
1921 366 | 1924 156 


CHAPTER IV 
EFFECTS OF DEFLATION ON AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


Agriculture cannot close down.—When a manufacturer is unable 
to sell his products at a price sufficient to keep the plant going, he 
closes the plant. The distress in such a period is in part shared by 
the unemployed laborers, and is in part shared by the owners of the 
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Fria. 7.—When prices fell, manufacturers stopped production, so that prices of non- 
agricultural products fell less than those of farm products. When the supplies on 
hand were exhausted, new production was started at high prices. Since farm 
production cannot be stopped quickly, prices of farm products fell more rapidly 
and remained low longer. 


plant, but much of the difficulty is passed back to the producers of 
materials that the plant uses. The plant remains idle until the stocks 
on hand and in the channels of trade are disposed of and new orders 
appear. It does not open until the products are wanted badly 
enough so that they will sell at a price somewhere near the price 
that existed before the plant closed. Laborers come back at wages 


that are somewhere near the previous wage level. The price of the 
22 
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product and the wages paid the workers are very much higher than 
would have been the case if the plant had continued to operate. 

Agriculture is a personal industry. Less than one-fourth of the 
labor is hired. In a period of depression the farmer may drop the 
hired labor, but he cannot close his shop, for he is both owner and 
laborer. His family must live, and his taxes and interest must be 
paid. If wheat brings little per bushel, he must try to produce more 
bushels. He works longer hours. His wife helps more with field 
work. If there are old people in the family, too old to do much, they 
work more than they normally would. Children work more than 
usual, and many of them stop attending school at an earlier age than 
was anticipated. By these means it is possible to maintain agricul- 
tural production for a time with a greatly decreased labor force. 

In 1922, the net movement of population from farms to cities 
was 1,120,000.! Various estimates place the movement in 1923 at 
another million persons. Since farm families are larger than city 
families, there are more persons raised on farms than are needed 
on farms, so that some net movement to cities is normal. The move- 
ment in 1922 and in 1923 was, however, more than normal. 

Many persons have wondered how such a movement could take 
place and have the acreage of farm crops decline so little. Yet this 
is just what would be expected. It is a result of the combined influ- 
ence of three factors: (1) the long hours and increased family 
labor on farms; (2) the neglect of farm maintenance and farm 
improvements; and (3) the increased efficiency with which farm 
work is done. 

Farm improvements formerly required a considerable proportion 
of the farm labor. Some day these neglects must be made up by the 
expenditure of more hours of labor than would have been required 
if the work had been done at the right time; but temporarily the 
farmer can neglect these and have more time available for crop 
production. For many years farmers have been driving more horses 
per man. This movement has been given a great impetus during 
the agricultural depression. The farmers are using many other 
means of saving time. 

Even if agriculture were organized on the basis of hired labor, it 
could not close down in periods of hard times. Agriculture is a 
biological rather than a mechanical industry. If a manufacturer 


1 Wallace, H. C., Annual Report of Sec. of Agr., U.S. D. A., p. 8, 1923. 
Wallace, H. C., The Wheat Situation, a Report to the President, p. 36, 1928, 
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closes his plant, it will be there when he wants it again. A farmer 
cannot stop feeding his pigs and horses. He cannot stop his cropping 
system, if he hopes to go back into farming again. Agriculture is 
not a one-year business. 

The point of view of many farmers is well expressed by the fol- 
lowing report that A. B. Genung gives of a conversation with a corn- 
belt farmer: ? 

“He was in debt. His equity had been pretty well wiped out— 
not by fire, but by the withering, shriveling blast of the deflation 
period, with collapsed prices and land values. 

“<« Ves,’ he admitted quietly, ‘I’m hit and hit hard. Most of 
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Fic. 8.—Wages and prices during the Civil War period. Wages rose less rapidly than 
prices, and also fell less rapidly. . When prices fall, it takes many years to reduce 
wages. 


the neighborhood is in the same fix. Our work for three years—my 
wife and boy and myself—has not brought in enough to pay our 
taxes and interest. And we’ve worked all right, early and late. 

““But I don’t need to tell you how things are, you see it all over 
the country. 

‘“““ Am I going to stick on the farm? Yes. 

““Tm not fitted to work in town. We’re country-minded people 
and this is a good farm. These are hard times, discouraging times. 
I’m glad the boy isn’t old enough to go away to work yet, for he’d 
certainly want to, in the face of conditions now. 


*Genung, A. B., “‘ Looking Ahead,” Better Crops, p. 16, June, 1924. 
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““The reason I’m going to stick to my guns is because I believe 
the tide will turn by and by. It don’t stand to reason that things 
will go on this way many years. I can swing the thing, with good 
luck, and some day that boy will be mighty glad to be the owner of 
this place. I’ve seen hard times before. They don’t last forever. 
If a man ever ought to have his backbone with him, it’s now. That’s 
one of the few things I still have left—my nerve, and if it ever 
weakens a little sometimes, my wife is on hand with a brand that 
don’t weaken. 

““We'll stick. You come back here ten years from now and you'll 
Say we were wise.’ ”’ 

Agriculture a very slow industry.—If one raises a dairy cow, she 
is a constant source of expense for over two years. Production does 
not reach its maximum for several more years. The farmer hopes 
that the cow will pay for the investment in raising her by the time 
she is perhaps eight years old. If he raises a colt, it is a ten-to-fifteen- 
year investment. ‘Tile drains are a fifty-year investment. A good 
farm barn is expected to pay for itself in about fifty years. Or- 
chards in New York take fifty-four years to reach their prime. For 
such reasons, capital investment in agriculture is very high in pro- 
portion to receipts. The rate of turnover varies with the type of 
farming. For the entire United States, it probably requires an 
average of about eight years ? to make sales equivalent to the total 
capital invested. A decline in the general price level makes this 
period much longer. A business that has a turnover three times a 
year has as good a chance to get adjusted to deflation in a year as 
does agriculture in a generation. 

It follows that agriculture is injured much more than is the 
usual type of city business by a period of declining prices. It is no 
accident that farmers are the ones who become most critical when 
the purchasing power of the dollar is suddenly raised. Agriculture 
cannot prosper with a continuously declining price level. 

Agriculture not incorporated.—Another difference between agri- 
culture and industry, that one must understand before he can 
appreciate the effect of deflation on agriculture is that agriculture 


3 King, W. I., and others, Income in the United States, Vol. I (1922), p. 55. 

Total value of animal products plus crops sold or consumed in 1909 to 1911 aver- 
aged $5,500,000,000. The census showed the value of farm property to be $41,000,- 
000,000 in 1910, showing a turnover once in 7.5 years. But considerable of this 
income is in products consumed by the farm family, and is not cash. 
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is an individual business. It is not incorporated. The normal 
history of a farm business is the history of an individual. 

The question is often asked, ‘ Why did the farmer not save his 
money when times were good, so that he could stand the hard times?” 
A large part of business being done by corporations, the corporation 
idea has permeated popular and scientific thinking to such an extent 
that questions like this are common, and are pertinent when applied 
to business organizations that go on continuously. But personal 
business depends on the age of the man. Many farmers did save 
when prices were high, and many of them are picking up additional 
land and stock that their neighbors are forced to sell. But the young 
man who was most thrifty and saved the most money and. who 
bought a farm in recent years did not have time to get out of debt. 
Paying for a farm is frequently a lifetime job. Many of these young 
men would have been better off financially at the present time if 
they had not saved money, for then they could not have bought 
farms. 

The purchase of farms is much like the purchase of houses in 
cities. Homes are bought by thrifty persons in accordance with the 
time when they were born. Those who bought before the recent 
rise in prices in cities were lucky. Those who are now buying may 
be less fortunate. Many young families are buying homes at double 
the pre-war prices. If the building boom collapses, those who have 
bought with small cash payments are likely to lose their savings, 
just as young farmers are losing theirs. There is this difference— 
that the young farmer buys both a home and a business. His invest- 
ment is therefore greater; and the loss of his farm means not merely 
the loss of his home, but the loss of his job as well. 

Agriculture not self-sufficient—The process of commercializa- 
tion of agriculture has been very rapid, particularly in the past 20 
years. Probably American agriculture is more specialized and 
commercialized than any agriculture ever before developed. Farm- 
ers used to produce most of their necessities, but to-day they depend 
on purchased machinery, twine, feeds, fertilizers, and drains; and 
raise less of their own food supply than was formerly the case. 
~ With the high development of transportation, they found it profit- 
able to produce in larger quantities the things that were best adapted 
to the region, and use the cash income for purchase of many things 
that might have been raised for their own use. 

Formerly most of the population was kept busy farming, each 
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family raising its own supplies. But with the commercialization of 
the industry, less than one-third of the population feeds and clothes 
the Nation, with much cotton, pork, and wheat to spare. 

When things are going along in a well-balanced way, the commer- 
cialization of agriculture is for the best interests of both city and 
country. But if something happens to throw the prices of things 
that the farmer sells out of their proper relation to things that he 
buys, serious difficulty occurs. 

The natural accompaniment of commercialization is the use of 
credit. There has been a steady increase in the percentage of mort- 
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Fig. 9.—Wages and prices during the World War period. Wages rose less rapidly than 
prices, and fell less rapidly. 


gaged farms and in other debts. When conditions are normal this . 
is not a bad sign. It only means that farming is becoming more of 
a business and less of a Robinson Crusoe life. Men borrow money 
to buy and equip farms and to make farm improvements, just as 
other persons borrow money for business purposes. Debts are not 
a sign of lack of business ability, more frequently they are a sign of 
vigorous activity. But farming remains:a business with a slow 
turnover, so that the greater volume of indebtedness becomes a 
great misfortune when prices suddenly fall. 

At the same time that agriculture has come to depend more on 
credit, the counties, states, and Nation have extended their opera- 
tions, and have made greater use of credit. Much is now done collec- 
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tively that formerly was not done at all, or that was done by indi- 
viduals. When done by the public, such enterprises become the 
basis for bond issues. Taxes, therefore, are a much larger item than 
formerly and become a very serious matter when prices fall. 

Wages lag behind prices.—When prices rise, wages rise less 
rapidly. This fact has far-reaching effects on the relationships 
between prices of different things. When prices are falling, wages 
again lag behind. This holds true in all countries, and is always 
the case when inflation or deflation occurs. The course of wages 
during the Civil War compared with wholesale prices is shown in 
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Fic. 10.—Wages and prices in England. Wages rose less rapidly than prices, and, in 
spite of the long period of unemployment are still higher than prices. 


Fig. 8. The same relationships for the World War period are shown 
in Fig. 9. 

Some persons believe that the failure of wages to decline is due 
to labor unions. Labor unions have some influence, but the general 
result is wholly independent of labor unions. Those who hold the 
erroneous view that the present high wages are due to labor unions 
would do well to explain how it is that wages always lag behind 
prices when prices are rising, as well as when prices are falling. 
Is this lag also due to labor unions? 

The lag of wages, and the lag in taxes and interest, are the major 
causes for the innumerable maladjustments that result from infla- 
tion and deflation. The change in the value of money is, of course, 
the major cause, but the lag in wage adjustments becomes, in turn, 
the cause of many other difficulties. When prices are rising and 
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wages lag, the cheaper kinds of food are in demand. Economies 
are practiced in the use of clothing and houses. Building is checked. 
When deflation takes place, the choicer kinds of food are in demand, 
the demand for clothing is high, and a building boom develops. 
All of the costs of manufacturing and handling commodities 
remain on a high basis, so that the cities prosper at the expense of 
the country. But periods of unemployment are frequent and severe 


when deflation is in progress. 


Effects of inflation and deflation—A few of the many effects 
of inflation and deflation are listed below: 


Inflation 


Prices rise 

Wages of unskilled labor lag; real wages 
are low 

Wages of skilled labor lag more than those 
of unskilled 

Professional wages lag most of all 

Demand for labor is large 

Demand for credit is large 

Reckless business expansion takes place 

Few business failures occur 

Thrift is punished 

The borrower gains 

Fixed incomes suffer 

Rents lag and are low 

Freight rates lag and are low 

Taxes lag and are easy to pay 

Buying is in advance of need, hoarding 
results 

Selling is easy 

Cooperation is stimulated 

Fire losses are low 

Labor unions multiply 

Strikes are numerous 

The man holding goods prospers 

Bond holders suffer 

Products with slow turnover profit most 

Farming prospers 


City dwellers are radical 


Deflation 


Prices fall 

Wages of unskilled labor lag; real wages 
are high 

Wages of skilled labor lag more than those 
of unskilled 

Professional wages lag most of all 

Unemployment frequently occurs 

Demand for credit is small 

Business is retarded 

Many business failures 

Thrift is unduly rewarded 

The borrower loses 

Fixed incomes gain 

Rents lag and are high 

Freight rates lag and are high 

Taxes lag and are high and difficult to pay 

Buying is delayed 


Selling is difficult 

Cooperation is depressed 

Fire losses are high 

Labor unions are retarded 

Strikes are less numerous 

The man holding goods suffers 

Bond holders prosper 

Products with slow turnover suffer most 

Farming is more depressed than most 
industries 

Farmers are radical 


CHAPTER V 
TAXES 


Uses the farmer makes of his income.—If all the farmer’s money 
were used for the purchase of general commodities, he would be 
concerned with the price paid to producers for farm products and 
the price that he has to pay for retail purchases for living and for 
his business. But some farmers hire labor and are, therefore, con- 
cerned with the wages of farm labor and the quantity and quality 
of labor available. All farmers hire other labor, such as carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and the like, so that they are concerned with the 
amount of farm products necessary to hire these persons. One of the 
most important considerations is the payment of interest and taxes. 


1912 


public Debt 1922 


Fig. 11.—Public debts in the United States increased over fourfold from 1912 to 1922. 


Farmers, therefore, are concerned with the quantity of farm products 
necessary to make such payments. In so far as the money goes for 
these purposes, it is the money price of farm products and not their 
purchasing power that is important. For the farmers who bought 
farms in recent years and who are not out of debt, these items are 
the dominant ones. In a large measure they can stop buying cloth- 
ing, farm equipment, and can greatly reduce expenses for food; but 
there is no way to escape taxes, interest, and payments on debts. 
The portion of the farming population that is in comfortable cir- 
cumstances is most concerned with the comparative prices of what 
they sell and what they buy, but the portion of the population now 
in financial difficulty is concerned with the quantity of farm produce 
required to pay interest, taxes, and debts. 

Public debts.—The total public debt in the United States in 


1912 amounted to nearly 7 billion dollars. In 1922, the total debt 
30 
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was nearly 31 billion dollars. In ten years the debts increased 
fourfold. The national debt increased seven times, the state debts 
nearly three times, county debts over three times and the debts of 
other incorporated places nearly doubled; other civil divisions 
increased eight times. The total debt for all divisions of government 
increased over four times. The total debt in 1912 was about $70 
per capita, and by 1922 had increased to $284 per capita. 


TABLE X 
Net Pusuic Dests In THE UNITED Sratss * 
Millions of Dollars 


Index Number 
1912 1922 for 1922 when 
1912=100 

National (1913 and 1923)............. 2916 22,156 760 
SUED PES 5.0 a BiG Slaten en eee 346 936 271 
(COLUM TSS. 5a ve oan Oe ae 372 1,255 337 
incorporated! places... «s,s. <.foneG 2s 2885 4,709 163 
Allkother civil divisions. .....c.. 0... 220 1,797 817 
Oba MERw Rt cin ot rte ean f $6738 $30,853 458 


* Public Debt, U. S. Dept. of Com., Bur. of Census. 


The 31 billion dollars of public debts are owed to certain classes 
of American citizens. They must be paid by the American tax 
payers. It is evident that most of the debts were contracted at a 
time when prices were very high. The persons who lent the money 
lent cheap money. The public that borrowed the money and spent 
it when prices were high received a relatively small quantity of 
things in exchange for the debt. If this debt is paid when prices 
are low, the lenders will be able to buy a much greater quantity 
of goods than they could have bought with the money at the time 
when they lent it. 

Taxes.—The National Industrial Conference Board estimated 
the federal, state and local government tax bill at 2194 million dol- 
lars in 1913, and 8363 million dollars in 1921.1 Although taxes 
imposed by the Federal Government declined 1516 million dollars 
in 1922 as compared with 1921, the taxes collected by state and local 
government continued to advance. 


1Taxation and National Income, Natl. Indl. Conf. Bd., Research Report 55, 
Oct., 1922. 
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A study of taxes in 36 States indicates that taxes in 1922 were 
8.4 per cent greater than in 1921. In 1922 state taxes were 276 per 
cent of the 1913 level and local taxes were 271 per cent. During the 
same period the national income as estimated by the National 
Industrial Conference Board was 170 per cent of the 1913 level. 
In 1913 about one dollar in every sixteen was devoted to public 
expenses, and in 1922 one dollar in every eight was used to pay 
taxes. 


TABLE XI 


TAXATION AND NationaL INcomE, UniTED StaTes* 
Millions of Dollars 


TAXES 
National Per cent taxes are of 
Year — : : 
ncome national income 
Federal | State Local Total 
1903 521 155 706 1382 20,500 6.7 
1913 668 307 1219 2194 34,400 6.4 
1919 5069 570 2395 8034 66,251 1250 
1921 4430 783 3150 8363 50,000 16.7 
1922 2914 846 3301 7061 58,500 17) 


* Tax Burdens and Exemptions, Natl. Indl., Conf. Bd. Research Report 64, p. 13, 1923. 


Increase in taxes on farms.— When taxes before the war are called 
100, taxes in Kansas in 1921 were 271, in South Dakota 229, and in 
Washington 337, Table XII. 


TABLE XII 
TaxEs PER ACRE ON Farm Lanp * 
State 1913 1914 1919 1921 
TN ey ae ag ga Sarr i $0.33 | $0.46 
SOW IDM erwin acne ae pene ec OFZ Mate eee. 0.54 0.55 
Washington (20 counties)............] ...... SOPS5i al taeeenes eas 


* Wallace, H, C., The Wheat Situation, a Report to the President, pp. 107-108, 1923. 


The taxes per acre paid by farmers in the United States for the 
year 1913-14 averaged $0.314 and in 1921-22 averaged $0.709, or 
an increase of 126 per cent.? For the area as reported by the Census 

2 Yearbook, 1922, U. S. Dept. of Agr., p. 1002. 
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of 1920, this would call for an annual payment of $678,000,000. 
Since that time, taxes have continued to rise. What such an amount 
means is better understood when compared with the sales of wheat. 
For the three years 1921-23 the sales of wheat from American farms 
would about pay the land-tax bill. 

On farms in Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin, the business receipts 
less all farm business expenses except taxes, in 1913, averaged 
$1147 per farm. Taxes averaged $112 per farm; that is, taxes 
amounted to 9.8 per cent of the net income before taxes were 
deducted. Prices rose faster than taxes: in 1918 taxes represented 
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Fic. 12.—General property taxes paid by farmers, in millions of dollars. Although 
the agricultural depression began in 1920 and continued with extreme severity, the 
property taxes paid by farmers were still increasing in 1923. 


only 6.7 per cent of net income. But when taxes rose and prices 
fell, the reverse was emphatic, for in 1921 the income above business 
expenses other than taxes dropped to $771 per farm, while taxes 
rose to $253, so that taxes required 33 per cent of the income.* 
Expressed in another way, it required over twice as many hogs or 
beef cattle, two and a half times as much corn, or a half more than 
the pre-war amount of butter to pay the taxes. 

Other significant figures of the same kind are available. On 
dairy farms in Chenango County, New York, the receipts less 
business expenses other than taxes, in 1921, amounted to $795 
per farm. Land taxes were $161, or 20 per cent of the income. 


3 Wallace, H. C., The Year in Agriculture, Yearbook, 1922, U.S. Dept. of Agr., p. 7. 
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This left $634 to reimburse the farmer for his year’s labor, for the 
labor of his family and for the use of a capital of $12,943. This was 
available for payment of interest, debts, and living expenses. Of 
this amount $116 was spent per farm for clothing, $312 for food, 
and $130 for all other living expenses. On 25 farms in Washington 
County, Ohio, for the four years 1912-15, taxes and imsurance 
amounted to 9 per cent of the receipts less business expenses other 
than taxes and insurance. In the following four years of high prices, 
they amounted to 6 per cent of the income, and in 1920 to 15 per 
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Fia. 13.—Percentage of the rent required to pay farm taxes in Indiana. Taxes took 
about one-eighth of the rent in 1919, but in 1922 they took nearly half of the rent. 


cent. For 60 farms in Oregon, taxes increased 134 per cent from 
1914 to 1921. Atthe latter date they were 33 per cent of the receipts 
less expenses other than taxes.° For 158 farms in the Palouse Area 
of Idaho and Washington, taxes and insurance in 1920 took 24 per 
cent of the receipts less expenses other than taxes and insurance.® 


4Misner, E. G., Economic Studies of Dairy Farming in New York, Cornell Univ, 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 421 (June, 1923). 

*Gunn, R. V., Report to Legislative Tax Committee on a Special Farm-Management 
Survey of 117 Representative Oregon Farms for the Year 1921. (Mimeograph.) 

° Preliminary report of cost of production and farm business anaylsis. Survey on 
229 farms for 1919, and 241 farms for 1920, Palouse Area, Idaho, and Washington. 
U.S. D.A., Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics, June, 1922. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 
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For farms in Niagara County, New York, taxes for 1913 to 1916 
averaged 6 per cent of the receipts less cash expenses other than 
taxes. In 1921 taxes were 13 per cent.7 

Relation of taxes and rent.—For farmers in three counties in 
Indiana, general property taxes took 12 per cent of the rent in 1919. 

For the three years 1921-23, taxes took an average of 43 per cent. 
In one county the average for the three years was 56 per cent. 
These taxes should please the single taxer for the net rent that the 
owner receives is undoubtedly less than enough to pay interest on 
the improvements that have been made. More than all the rent for 
the land itself goes to the government. 

About one-half of the increase in the percentage of the rent paid 
as taxes was due to decreasing rents and one-half to increasing taxes. 
The increase in taxes was due in part to public improvements that 
were made when times were good. In order to make these improve- 
ments, the public borrowed money when money had a low buying 
power. The improvements are paid for when money has a high 
buying power. The public, therefore, has improvements that cost 
more than they are worth at present prices and the bondholder 
receives money that will buy more than would the money that he 
lent. 

A very large part of the increase in taxes is due to the wages of 
teachers and other public servants. When prices are rising these 
wages lag behind prices by many years. When prices are falling 
they likewise lag. 


TABLE XIII 


PERCENTAGE OF RENT Paid AS GENERAL PrRopeRTY Taxes, Tirpron, Miami, AND 
Monror Countiss, Inprana.* 


Spay Net Rent per Acre eres tpen Keres Per Cent of Rent 
before Deducting i paid in Taxes 
Taxes 
1919 $7.49 $0.90 12 
1920 ‘yall aul 24 
1921 3.98 1.54 42 
1922 Sev! 1.60 47 
1923 4.25 1.41 40 


* Press release, Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Mar. 25, 1924. 


7 Scoville, G. P., unpublished data. 
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Delinquent taxes.—The tax bill is the prior lien on land. It is 
usually the first bill to be paid. The extent to which taxes are delin- 
quent is therefore a measure of farm conditions. In different parts 
of Kansas in 1922, delinquent taxes varied from approximately 3 
to 7 times the number of delinquencies in 1917. The western part 
of the State had the highest per cent of the delinquencies. 


TABLE XIV 


INCREASE IN DELINQUENT TaxeEs, Kansas, 1917-1922.* 
(1917 delinquent taxes=100 per cent.) 


Divisions of the State 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 
Northeastern, general farming........... 100 122 141 | 222] 348) 264 
Southeastern, general farming........... 100 13} 68 82 98; 271 
hint welll syeg re Zin Cee eee ae eer 100 120 121 | 126 | 4383] 742 
Centrale wheat tarmings ese aia ee 100 153 161 219 489 570 
WGSIGia nl, fat Wanntee og cmoaeacdnne onmbS- 100 133 215 275 | 417 468 


* Wallace, H. C., The Wheat Situation; a Report to the President, p. 104, 1923. 


Use of tax money.—In Kansas 30 per cent of the tax money 
goes to schools and in South Dakota 49 per cent. The remaining 
portions go to the state, county, and township. Most of the tax 
money goes for the payment of wages or bonds. 


TABLE XV 


Purposes ror WuicH Taxrs WERE Paip In 1921* 


Percentage of Taxes Devoted to 


State 
State County | Township |! School 
ASATISH Se ae Serna ines meoycter ORR hierar 18 38 14 30 
SOUND ENON ated meceUboerod Gales 11 31 9 49 


* Wallace, H. C., The Wheat Situation; a Report to the President, pp. 107-108, 1923. 


Taxes are most serious in the marginal regions. In such regions 
the income and the land values are very low. The number of schools 
needed for a given area is as high as in good regions if the schools 
are to be in walking distance. Roads are also an excessive burden 
even though the roads, like the schools, are very poor. Records for 
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146 farms in one township were obtained for 1923, of these farms 66 
were uninhabited in 1923. Taxes were obtained for 71 farms. The 
taxes averaged 3.4 per cent of the market value of the farms. (Few 
of the farms could be sold for the values used.) On 6 farms the 
taxes were over 10 per cent of what the farmers thought the market 
value ought to be. There is, however, no real market value when 
taxes are so high, since it is very difficult to sell such farms. 
School teachers’ wages.—Since so much of the tax money goes 
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Fig. 14.—Wholesale prices and teachers’ wages during and after the Civil War period. 
Teachers’ wages are the largest single item in farm taxes. When prices rise, the 
pay of teachers rises less rapidly. When prices fall, the pay of teachers falls much 
more slowly. 


for payment on bonds and so much for payment of teachers’ and 
other wages, there is little hope for a Jarge reduction of taxes in the 
near future. Teachers’ wages lagged behind prices when going up 
and when coming down, just as they did following the Civil War. 

School teachers’ wages, which represent such a large proportion 
of farmers’ taxes, rise slowly when inflation takes place and fall 
slowly when deflation takes place. The Civil War experience is 
illustrated in Fig. 14. This experience is being repeated. Compara- 
tively little can be done in the reduction of taxes, as it takes many 
years to get taxes adjusted to a low price level. 
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Reducing the tax burden on farm land.—The reduction of income 
taxes has aroused much interest. These taxes are of concern to 
well-to-do people in cities, but are of little interest to farmers who 
are in distress. There is little chance of reduction in expenditures 
in which the farmer is primarily interested. In the wealthier states, 
income taxes may be depended upon to a great extent for the pay- 
ment of state and school expenses. This would help the tax ques- 
tion by shifting a larger proportion of the taxes from land to incomes. 
When our present taxation methods were first introduced, income 
was nearly all derived from land, so that the value of the land held 
represented comparative ability to pay. This is no longer the case. 
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Fra. 15.—Taxes paid by farmers, and prices paid to farmers for food products. Prices 
fell suddenly, but taxes continue to rise. 

Before the industrial revolution, the wealth that originated in 
the community mostly remained there. The profit that the farmer 
made from growing a hide, the profit of the tanner, and the profit 
of the shoemaker all remained in the community where the profit 
originated. With industrialization, the profit that the buyer of shoes 
contributes results in tax payments in the region where the man who 
made the profit happens to live, rather than in the region from which 
the profit came. The profits that a railroad makes are derived from 
the entire territory in which business is done. Taxes are usually 
paid in the school district where the railroad happens to be. 

Distribution of the tax burden.—According to the National 
Industrial Conference Board the tax burden on agriculture is greater 
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than the burden on the rest of the community. The farmers’ tax 
bill increased from 624 million dollars in 1913 to 1497 million dollars 
in 1921. The total tax bill was reduced 1302 million dollars in 1922, 
but the farm taxes dropped only 61 million dollars. The large reduc- 
tion in various kinds of taxes by the Federal Government was of 
little value to farmers. Although the amount of taxes decreased 
slightly, the percentage of the total tax bill paid by farmers increased 
from 15 per cent in 1919 to 20 per cent in 1922. 


TABLE XVI 


DIsTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONAL Tax BILL BETWEEN FARMERS AND THE REST OF 
THE COMMUNITY * 


Millions of Dollars 


Property Taxes All Taxes 
Year 
‘ Paid by Per Cent : Paid by Per Cent 
ee Merrie rats J icPaiddeys tl: | Rest of Patan 
Farmers : Farmers ie 
Community | Farmers Community | Farmers 
1913 308 917 25, 624 1570 29 
1919 556 1860 23 1232 6802 15 
1921 752 2526 23 1497 6866 18 
1922 787 2635 23 1436 5625 20 


* Tax Burdens and Exemptions, Natl. Indl. Conf. Bd., Research Report, 64, p. 29, 1923. 


Before the war, about one-tenth of the farmers’ income and about 
one-eighteenth of the income of the rest of the country was paid in 
to taxes. In 1919, when property taxes lagged and farm prices were 
high, and income and excess-profits taxes on industry were high, the 
farmers paid only 8 per cent of their incomes as taxes; the rest of 
the country turned in 13 per cent of their incomes. When farm 
prices fell and excess-profits taxes, and the like were reduced, the 
farmers’ tax burden increased, and one-seventh of his income was 
taken by taxes. The tax burden paid by the remainder of the com- 
munity absorbed less than one-ninth of their incomes in 1922. In 
view of these facts it is not difficult to understand why farmers were 
little interested in the various plans to reduce income taxes. 
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TABLE XVII 


DISTRIBUTION OF TAXES IN RELATION TO INCOME OF THE UNITED STATES* 
Millions of Dollars 


Ratio of Taxes to 


National Income Taxes 
Income 

Year 

: Rest of Paid by cere Rest. of 

Agriculture : Rest of Farmers ; 
Community | Farmers Cc ; Community 
ommunity 

1913 5,887 28,513 624 1570 10.6 Ono 
1919 14,835 51,416 1232 6802 8.3 1Se2 
1921 8,715 41,285 1497 6866 Nee 16.6 
1922 10,057 48,443 1436 5625 14.3 11.6 


* Tax Burdens and Exemptions, Natl. Indl. Conf. Bd., Research Report, 64, p. 32, 1923. 


CHAPTER VI 
DEBTS 


Some farmers born at the wrong time.—F arming is not incor- 
porated. It is a personal business. A man enters it at a certain 
time because he was born at a certain time. If he happens to enter 
just before a great decline in prices occurs, he is likely to lose all his 
Savings unless he is one of the very few who enter without heavy 
debts. If a farmer happens to sell his farm in a period of high prices, 
he is likely to move to town and take his money with him so that 
it is removed from agriculture. If he dies in a period of high prices, 
one of his sons may take the farm and buy out the other heirs. With 
falling prices his inheritance is likely to be lost entirely. 

The usual procedure for white farmers in the United States is 
illustrated by the following data: The writers found that in Jeffer- 
son County, New York, of 250 tenants, all but 11 had worked for 
wages before becoming tenants. Of 418 owners, all but 18 had either 
worked for wages, or as tenants, or both, before becoming owners. 
The most numerous group included 206 who had worked both for 
wages and as tenants before becoming farm owners. The farmers 
in this group became tenants at an average age of twenty-eight, 
and owners at an average age of thirty-eight years. For all groups, 
the average age at becoming an owner was thirty-five years. 
Usually men go in debt at the time of becoming tenants, and usually 
they go in debt heavily at the time of becoming owners. 

Unusual numbers of new farmers.— When prices are high, an unu- 
sually large number of hired men become tenants and an unusual 
number of tenants buy farms. This is due in part to greater savings 
and in part to the expectation of continued high profits. A larger 
percentage of the better than of the poorer farms is sold, and the 
buyers are the better tenants. 

An additional number of young men started farming during the 
inflation period because of the return of the soldiers. Many of these 


married and bought or rented farms. Probably the number of 
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farmers who bought farms in 1919 and 1920 was greater than ever 
before in an equal period of time. 

In the ,Kentucky blue-grass region, 20 per cent of the farms 
changed hands in 1920. The prices paid averaged 69 per cent above 
the 1917 values. Over half of the purchases were made with a cash 
payment of one-third of the purchase price or less, and 71 per cent 
were with payments of half or less. Of the buyers, 21 per cent were 
owners for the first time. Their average age was thirty-nine years. 
Manifestly, those who had never before owned a farm did not have 
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Fig. 16.—Relation of ages of farmers to percentage of mortgaged farms. Most of the 
young farmers are in debt. 


time to pay for it by farming before the panic came. Of all the 
buyers, 52 per cent had previously been tenants.! 

Records for many farms in Iowa indicate that 9 per cent of the 
farms were sold in 1919, and that the average price was 28 per cent 
above the level of a year before. The larger part of the gains made 
by such sales was received by urban dwellers. Two-thirds of the 
purchases were made by farmers who expected to farm the land them- 


1G. W. Forster, Land Prices and Land Speculation in the Blue-Grass Region of 
Kentucky, Kentucky Research Bull. 240 (January, 1922). 
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selves. In two-thirds of the cases less than half of the purchase price 
was paid in cash.? 

Young farmers assume heavy debts.—In 1920 only 10 per cent 
of the farm operators in the United States who were under twenty- 
five years of age were full owners free from mortgage debt, and 
only 17 per cent of those from twenty-five to thirty-four years of 
age were full owners free from mortgage debt. But 64 per cent of 
those over sixty-five years of age, were full owners free from mort- 
gage debt. Probably a considerable additional number had paid 
their mortgage notes and sold their farms before reaching the 
highest age group. 

On January 1, 1920, the status of the farm operators was as 
follows (omitting those mentioned in the footnote to Table XVIII): 


Full owners and free from mortgage.................. 2,117,459 
RUIGG Wes MOLI AE UK: acres ao ieee rieras 1,203,190 
Part owners (mortgage not known)...........0....... 552,385 
MenantseGnortgase NOt kHOWN)). 2... .2c0scse casas cere 2,424,493 

6,297,527 


Those who are owners and free from mortgage are usually able 
to withstand an agricultural panic; but a very large percentage of 
those whose farms are mortgaged and a large part of the tenants lose 
all their savings, if the panic is severe. 


TABLE XVIII 
RewaTion or Acre To Status or FarM OPERATORS IN THE UNITED SraTEs, 1920* 


Per Cent Having Specified Status 
Operators’ Status 
cag 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 Sib 
Ven Years Years Years Years Gr 
Full owners free from mort- 

(SENN acy ESE ee OPE 10 ie 27 38 OL: 64 
Owners, mortgaged........ 8 ig 22 22 20 14 
Part-owners, mortgage not 

LOW MIs eee ae tases cr ae 5 9 11 10 8 5 
Tenants, mortgage not 

known. . : Se pee Meee Ho 57 40 30 2 17 


* Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, Vol. V, p. 355; 52,056 owners, 30,311 tenants, 
not reporting age were omitted; 68,449 managers also omitted. 


21. C. Gray, Farm Land Values in Iowa, U. 8. D. A. Bull. 874 (August, 1920). 
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Normally, when a young man buys a farm, he assumes a debt 
that will require most of his life-time for payment. This is recog- 
nized by the Land Bank System, which allows as high as thirty- 
three years for payment. Interest and payment of principal will go 
on for years. Some of these obligations have been escaped by fore- 
closures, bankruptcy, or private settlement; but the major portion 
of the indebtedness will continue and be a fixed charge in dollars 
independent of future price levels. A long period of depression will 
reduce this item by transfers of property to new owners at lower 
prices; but this is a slow process, and is often disastrous to the seller. 

Amount of farm indebtedness.—The Census does not report 
mortgage debt for farms operated by tenants, nor is any personal 
indebtedness reported. But of the farms operated by owners, 41.3 
per cent were reported mortgaged. The average debt per farm was 
$3356 and the average rate of interest 6.1 per cent. The farms aver- 
aged 148.2 acres. This would call for an interest payment of $205 
per year. Personal indebtedness on many New York farms averaged 
about one-fourth of the mortgage debt. In the cotton country, 
personal indebtedness is larger. If personal indebtedness for the 
United States averages one-fourth of the mortgage debt, the average 
total interest payment per farm would be about $256. If taxes on 
mortgaged farms are at the average rate per farm, they would 
amount to $105 per farm. The total payment of interest and taxes 
on these mortgaged farms would call for $361 per year. In 1922 
the total probably came nearer to $400—as both indebtedness and 
taxes probably had risen. This amount may not seem large; but 
when it is realized that the total value of all crops produced on Amer- 
ican farms in 1921 averaged only $1075 per farm, and that the 
total sales of all products per farm are considerably less than this 
amount, the figures become more significant.2 If the averages are 
as given, it follows, of course, that large numbers have more than 
the average debt and are worse off than average figures indicate. 
Since the total number of owners whose farms were mortgaged was 
nearly a million and a half, the number who are not able to meet 
their interest payments is large. 

Price levels when debts were incurred.—In Chapter IV it was 
shown that normally over seven years are required to make sales 
equal to the capital invested in agriculture. The average price level 


‘Yearbook, U.S. D. A., 1922, p. 985. Estimated crop value divided by the num- 
ber of farms as given by the Census. 
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for the seven years ending with 1923 was 183, the five-year pre-war 
average being 100. More than the usual amount of farmers’ debts 
were contracted from 1917 to 1920, as the purchases of farms, new 
equipment and the making of repairs were then large and have all 
been small since that period. The average of the present (1924) 
farm indebtedness has doubtless been contracted at a price level at 
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Fig. 17.—Farms in Hill County, Montana, that were foreclosed on, and those in process 
of being foreclosed. (M. L. Wilson.) 


least 75 per cent above the pre-war basis. Public debts were con- 
tracted on an even higher price level. 

For 107 farms in Tioga County, New York, 59 of which were 
mortgaged, 73 per cent of the mortgage indebtedness remaining 
unpaid in 1922 had been originally incurred in 1919 to 1921. Less 
than 3 per cent of the mortgage indebtedness was incurred in 1922, 
and practically no new debts have been incurred since, although some 
have been renewed or refunded. Tenants and others who normally 
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would have bought farms in 1922 had bought in previous years. Land 
was practically unsalable in 1922, and none of these farms were sold 
in that year. Weighting every unpaid mortgage by the price level 
at the time when the mortgage was originally incurred gives a 
weighted average price level of 181, when the United States Bureau 
of Labor index of wholesale prices of all commodities from 1910-14 
is taken as 100. Of the notes and accounts remaining unpaid, 56 
per cent were incurred in 1922. Including these with the mortgage 
debt, the average price level at the time of incurring all debts remain- 
ing unpaid was 179. On 102 farms in Genesee County, New York, 
40 per cent of the mortgage debt remaining unpaid in 1922 had been 
incurred since 1916. In this region few farms were sold during the 
war period.4 

These figures show the great injustice that has come to debtors 
by the fall in prices, and the much greater injustice that is to come 
if prices return to the pre-war basis. Since the various units of gov- 
ernment are great debtors, similar injustice will be done to the tax- 
payers. 

Justice between debtors and creditors.—One of the reasons urged 
for returning to pre-war prices is that all of the persons who lent 
money before the war and who have not yet been paid will not 
receive the purchasing power which they lent unless prices return 
to the pre-war basis. The total mortgages on farms operated by 
owners, outstanding in 1910, amounted to $1,700,000,000. In 1920 
they amounted to $4,000,000,000. 

Since many of the loans in force before the war were paid, it is 
evident that a relatively small injustice would be done to lenders 
by the maintenance of a price level about 75 per cent above pre-war. 
Even this price level would result in great benefit to creditors at the 
expense of debtors because many of the debts were incurred when 
prices were double the pre-war level. 

Public debts even more striking.—Public debts of the nation 
and various subdivisions were less than 7 billion dollars in 1912 
but were nearly 31 billion in 1922. The injustice of a high price 
level to the few bondholders who lent money to the government 
before the war and who have not yet been repaid would be very small 
in comparison with the injustice of a low price level to the taxpayers 
who must pay the many billions of debts contracted when prices 
were double the pre-war. 

4 Myers, W. I., unpublished data. 
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If a low price level is maintained, the taxpayer must contribute 
to the bondholder enormous quantities of goods to which the bond- 
holder is not entitled. In addition nearly all of the public debts - 
are exempt from income taxation. According to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, one-sixth of the national wealth is 
tax-exempt. 

Number of bankruptcies.—Reports gathered by the United 
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Fia. 18.—Number of farm bankruptcies in the corn belt and in the western winter 
wheat region. In 1922, the number of failures was six to eight times the pre-war 
average. 


States Department of Agriculture for the period January, 1920 to 
March, 1923, for 94,000 farmers in 15 western states, indicated that 
4 per cent of the owners lost their farms through foreclosure or 
bankruptcy, 4.5 per cent turned their farms over to creditors without 
legal proceedings, or 8.5 per cent lost their farms. In addition, more 
than 15 per cent were in fact bankrupt, but still held their farms. 
The percentage of farm owners who lost their farms varied from 
6 per cent in the North Central States to nearly 20 per cent in the 
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TABLE XIX 


Tue Financia, Conpition oF FARMERS IN THE WHEAT-PRODUCING REGIONS, * 
JaNuARY, 1920, To March, 1923 


State or Region 


Total (15 States)....... 


Eastern winter wheat region: 


Western winter wheat region: 
IGANGA SMe ee ea naohiS ue 
Nebraskan eet no ack 
Coloradome hawt cee 


Spring wheat region: 
IMMUNO hos 66 choo bode oes 


Dairy region: 
\WAROOIISINS oo Gano nico Gene 
Michiganine- ter een cere 


Otel ke crept ra teceer a se 


Farmers | Farmers Farmers Fe 
who Lost | who Lost who panne 
Farms or | Farms or All Retained 
or 
Property | Property | Farmers | Farms or P 
: roperty 
Through | Without | who Lost | Property 
S Through 
Fore- Fore- Farms or | Through : 
: Unwise 
closure or | closure or | Property | Leniency pas 
Bank- Bank- of monte 
ruptey ruptey Creditors 
Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
4.74 5.34 10.08 16.28 0.46 
2ei2, 3.82 6.54 8.08 0.60 
BPS 4.24 7.49 13 .26 .36 
3.19 4.05 7.24 16.87 .38 
4.85 5.93 10.78 14.93 .62 
3.81 5.95 9.76 20.06 41 
3.54 4.80 8.34 14.68 0.47 
4.15 4.76 8.90 14.67 .49 
5.98 4.88 10.86 yea 87 
7.68 8.41 16.09 26.14 1.06 
5.40 5.42 10.83 ilvogGs; 0.72 
6.41 4.56 10.97 15.95 .28 
10.36 aeUo 17.41 Souls .60 
a Td 8.02 15.79 23.71 ie 
16.78 15S 28.30 Soon 22 
5.89 OS) 13.54 Sy fet} 2.05 
8.87 6.78 15.66 23.98 0.45 
CnoG 4.68 8.05 LORS .19 
Seoe 6.11 9.63 13.51 .19 
3.45 5.41 8.85 11.94 0.19 


* Wallace, H. C., The Wheat Situation; a Report to the President, p. 103, 1923. 
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Mountain States.° The percentage of tenants who lost their prop- 
erty was materially higher. 

How many have lost or will lose their life-time savings is un- 
known. The writers’ guess is that this number will exceed a million. 


TABLE XX 


Bankruptcy Cases OF Farmers, AVERAGE 1911-1913, ANNUAL 1919-1921, Yrars 
Brainnine Juiy 1 * 


(Annual Reports of the Attorney General.) 


Average, 
1911-1913 1919 1920 1921 1922 
State or Region 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Num-| Cent | Num-| Cent | Num-| Cent | Num-|] Cent | Num-| Cent 
ber | of All} ber | of All| ber | of All| ber | of All| ber | of All 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
—————SEESEE——— eee | —_ 
United States... < ...2-. 65 941 5.5 997 6.4 | 1363 9.0 | 3236 | 14.4 | 5940 17.4 
Corn belt: 
ORIG tre ind 5 Aoki 26 Bon 18 3.0 23 5.0 64 9.4 156 12.2 
LETG VES Yh an eee ae 18 6.4 12 fo af 16 | 12.9 59 | 24.1 84 PIS? 
WU ROIS ec he oes ee x 33 2.5 29 2.7 11 1.6 81 8.0 192 1 2 
MG Wane Soe is oust an ste 70 4-21.55 36 | 18.6 TEI HY 3 368.| 52.3 489 62.3 
INTISSOUFI.). sss sean es 12 2.6 25 4.9 22 1.3 61 pris: 1 105 18.8 
Otel cere nreenictrnore ace 159 4.9 120 4.7 147 7.9 633 | 20.8 | 1026 Ss 
Western winter wheat 
region: 
RR SHS Ae aon Rae 5 ete aierek a ly 8.1 31 19.6 45) 21.3 113 | 34.5 225 38.3 
INe@braskkarsiccrets stack sce. 14 ole 11 9.3 8 9.3 60 | 32.6 132 51.0 
Oliahomsaen nce ce ose 19 6.2 13 9.4 13 | 10.2 38 | 15.8 81 14.7 
BERS Me Ne tere tere cpeha'e vs 34 GeO 57 | 24.2 82 | 21.4 122 | 19.4 253 20.9 
OLOTAD Ot ce iereee eas. 24 9.0 18 | 12.8 48 | 22.6 7 | 30.9 118 32.2 
SWAT ee ee oe 108 8.0 130 | 16.4 196 | 19.2 410 | 25.2 809 Pee 
Spring wheat region: 
WAITRNOHOUA fice sc sae ere ns 30 Coal 42 7.9 BY 1 11.9 189 | 29.0 291 28.5 
North Dakotaliaes.<:.2 2. 84 | 52.2 50 | 38.5 93 | 63.7 237 |W iaieo 615 82.1 
SOUR DAkOtg:. 052 c oe nc 29 | 29.6 1 2S.7 24 | 31.6 38 | 52.1 148 63.8 
DVEONPANSH fonts his ois ans 3S |-25.7 63 | 35.4 82 | 36.3 215 |} 59.2 366 59.9 
MOURLS is cuxen a sees 181 | 21.9 ilresy yl ale PRES) 256 |. 27-6 679 | 48.9 | 1420 54.3 
Pacific Northwest: 
0 CS) PT a Ane mR near 107) 18.5 12 | 14.0 19 | 23.8 79 | 46.7 160 54.8 
Washington...... 25 Pheesis 20 6.7 29) Vey. 49 | 13.0 131 18.0 
Oreconkrnes. «oe tees 20 a0, us 3.4 11 PT 33 8.9 110 G33 
Motel ae cresaine «x ouche 55 8.2 39 6.6 59 7.9 161 | 17.6 401 23 


* Wallace, H. C., The Wheat Situation, a Report to the President, p. 104, 1923. 


5 Wallace, H. C., Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, U. 8. D. A., p. 9 
(1923). Idem, The Wheat Situation: a Report to the President, p. 35 (1923). 
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Some of these have left the farms, some have gone back to work as 
hired men, but many are continuing as farm operators, with debts 
exceeding their resources. Some of these last will recover, but many 
will go on struggling against impossible odds. 

The persons who have lost their property are largely energetic 
men who have worked hard, and by years of close economy have 
saved enough to make a part payment on equipment or on a 
farm. Nearly all of them are married and will find it difficult to 
get a new start, because they are at the age when the family expenses 
are high. 

Before the war farm bankruptcies represented about 5 per 
cent of all bankruptcies in the United States. In 1922 they repre- 
sented 17 per cent of the total number. For the corn belt, the pre- 
war percentage was 5, and in 1922 it was 21. For the western winter 
wheat region the pre-war percentage was 8, and in 1922 it was 27. 
In the spring wheat region, farm bankruptcies formerly represented 
22 per cent of the total, and in 1922 were 54 per cent.® For each of 
these regions 1922 was worse than 1921. 

Bank failures in agricultural districts—Over 44 per cent of the 
banks that failed from 1902 to 1923 inclusive, failed during the 
four years of the agricultural depression. During the eighteen years, 
1902 to 1919, only 183 national banks failed. The panics of 1903, 
1907, and 1914 are included in this period. The number of failures 
during the four years of the agricultural panic was 161, or approxi- 
mately equal to the number that failed during the first two decades 
of the twentieth century. Some persons attribute the failure of 
banks in the agricultural districts to poor banking and to too many 
banks in the farming regions. No doubt, a few banks did fail for 
these reasons. But the primary cause of the large number of failures 
was financial inflation and deflation. 

The rapid turnover of business in the city makes it possible for 
readjustment to take place in one or two years. The slow turnover 
of agriculture requires that the readjustment cover many years. 
The effect of this is well illustrated when one compares the bank 
failures in industrial sections with those in agricultural sections. 
Of the 430 state and national banks that failed between June 30, 
1923, and January 1, 1924, there were no failures in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic states and but three failed in the East North 
Central states. The major portion of our industrial production 

‘ Wallace, H. C., The Wheat Situation; a Report to the President, p. 104, 1923. 
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takes place in this region. In the West North Central states, 241 
state and national banks failed during the seven months ending 
with January 31, 1924. This represented over one-half of the entire 
bank failures in the United States. Most of the remainder of the 
bank failures occurred in the mountain states and in the West 
South Central states. 


TABLE XXI 
BANK SUSPENSIONS IN THE UNITED States * 
toe Eauing Number | Total Liabilities 
June 30 
1918 20 $5,000,000 
1919 50 17,000,000 
1920 119 51,000,000 
1921 404 173,000,000 
1922 PALE 78,000,000 
1923 578 204,000,000 
Motale-aaees: 1448 $527,000,000 


7 
* The McNary-Haugen Bill, 68th Cong., Ist Sess., House of Rep., Rept. 631, p. 16, May 2, 1924. 


TABLE XXII 


NuMBER OF STATE AND NATIONAL BANK FAILURES IN THE UNITED States, 1920-1924 


Agricultural States: 
Industrial States: West North Central, 
New England, South Atlantic, 
Middle Atlantic, East South Central, 
Year Ending East North Central West South Central, 
June 30 Mountain, Pacific 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Failures of Banks Failures of Banks 
1920 15 0.2 34 0.2 
1921 38 0.5 320 e7 
1922 28 0.4 368 2.0 
1923 19 0.2 255 1.4 


CHAPTER VII 
FREIGHT RATES 


History of freight rates.'\—For several years just prior to the 
war, freight rates had been maintained at a fairly constant level. 
In 1914 the Interstate Commerce Commission granted an increase 
of 5 per cent on practically all rates north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers and east of the Mississippi River. In 1917, rates in the same 
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Fig. 19.—Index numbers of railway revenue, per ton mile, in the East and in the West. 
Revenue in the East, in 1923, was 76 per cent above pre-war. It has been much 
higher in the Hast than in the West. 


area were increased approximately 15 per cent. On June 25, 1918, 
the Federal Railroad Administration advanced rates 25 per cent 
over the entire United States. On August 26, 1920, the most radi- 
cal adjustment in history was made. In the northeastern states, 
rates were increased 40 per cent; in the west, 35 per cent; in the 
far west and in the south, 25 per cent, while on freight moving 
between the various sections, the advance was 333 per cent. 


1 Gabriel, H. S., Freight Rates, Farm Economics, No. 11, p. 103, Feb., 1924. 
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In addition to the increases just mentioned, there were two other 
important freight-rate changes. These were the two 10-per cent 
decreases of 1922, one of which was on agricultural products and the 
other on non-agricultural products. While these percentage changes 
do not give a complete picture of all freight-rate changes, they do 
give a general idea of the comparative status of freight rates at 
any given time. Throughout the entire period minor rate adjust- 
ments have been made. Because of these minor readjustments, 
most of which were reductions, the average rates are less than the 
sum of the percentage changes indicate. Calculations of index 
numbers from actual freight rates on a limited number of commod- 
ities confirm this conclusion. 


TABLE XXIII 


Masor CHANGES IN FREIGHT RATES FOR DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SHIPMENTS BETWEEN Points WITHIN THE REGION 


1913 =100 

Date Northeast West Far West South 
Vanuanyel LOS ee... <5 4c 55: | 100 100 100 100 
Januanye le (Ola nec. ote g as 100 100 100 100 
anunryein 1O1D a. oes ones ; 105 100 100 100 
antaryels etOUG cea e cies 105 100 100 100 
INU yal onl Oil (eae cect Ns 2 105 100 100 100 
antiar val NOLG Serer tet yee 121 100 100 100 
Nanuaryols, LOLO Mee sen oe or 151 125 125 125 
Agarnviarnyy SE, a MSP 0) es ae tecresten aro socke 151 125 125 125 
emits eg 092 lire ees one Mili! 169 156 156 
Januanyete 922" tee a ac 211 169 156 156 
Jamal O23 ee eee. 190 152 140 140 


* Rates on agricultural products were reduced 10 per cent on this date. 


The average revenue received for hauling a ton of freight one 
mile, as reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission, furnishes 
another method of estimating the charges in freight rates. 

Owing to the wide variations in the freight-rate levels in differ- 
ent sections of the country, it is difficult to construct one index 
number which will accurately represent the entire country. The 
United States Department of Agriculture, however, constructed 
such a number which gives a general idea of the level of freight rates 
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TABLE XXIV 
Inppx NuMBERS OF REVENUE PER TON-MILE 
1913 = 100 

Date East West South 
1913 100 100 100 

1914 100.8 100.9 99.1 
1915 102.9 99.3 94.8 
1916 103.5 94.6 S253 
1917 105.6 93.2 94.2 
1918 129.5 106.8 112.0 
1919 145.5 124.2 129.5 
1920 162.4 yee 134.9 
1921 197.9 160.9 160.4 
1922 186.6 146.2 146.7 
1923 176.1 1 7 142.6 

| 


for the United States as a whole. They found that the index number 
was 159 at the end of 1922. 

Adjustment of rates between different commodities.—On rail- 
roads that were properly planned, and are properly managed, freight 
rates must be high enough to pay the wages that are necessary to 
build the roads and equipment, keep them in repair, and pay the 
operating costs. When money is advanced to defray any of these 
costs, a reasonable return on this money must be made. So little 
study has been given to the freight-rate question, and its effect on 
the country, and on the railroads, that rate making has been any- 
thing but scientific. The proportion of the revenue that should be 
derived from freight on the farmer’s wheat and from freight on 
his shoes is not known. It is, however, certain that if the freight 
rates are to be changed, the changes should not be on a flat percent- 
age basis. If freight rates on fertilizers and pianos are in proper 
adjustment, it is practically certain that they will be thrown out of 
adjustment by raising each of them 50 per cent. Many products 
are too bulky and cheap to stand such increases. 

Maladjustment of freight rates and prices—Probably the ratio 
of freight rates to corn prices was somewhere near normal in 1914. 
When enough corn was shipped from Culbertson, Nebraska, to 
Chicago, Illinois, to purchase four standard farm implements, the 
freight involved aggregated $178.27, or 293 bushels of corn at the 
prevailing prices. By 1919 corn had risen in price, but freight rates 
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were held down. The price of corn was $1.75 per bushel, and the 
freight on the quantity necessary to buy the implements amounted 
to $187.20, or 107 bushels of corn. Manifestly the farmers could 
buy many more implements or other things. 

On August 1, 1914, the price of corn at Chicago was 77 cents; 
and on October 15, 1921, it was 46.5 cents. The freight rate from 
Culbertson to Chicago had practically doubled by 1921. This rate, 
with a few cents of other costs, reduced the price at Culbertson to 
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Fig. 20.—Index numbers of railway revenue in the East, and prices paid to farmers for 
food products. Prices rose when freight rates were held down, and this stimulated 
agriculture. Freights were increased when prices fell, and this further depressed 
agriculture. For three years, revenue per ton averaged 87 per cent above pre-war 
and farm prices of food products averaged only 24 per cent above pre-war. 


17.5 cents per bushel. To make the purchase, the farmer had to sell 
nine times as many bushels of corn in 1921 as in 1919. With very 
high freight rates and very low prices for corn, it required many 
dollars and many more bushels of corn to pay the freight involved 
in the exchange of corn for implements. In October, 1921, it 
required about seven times as many dollars and seventy times as 
much corn as in 1919 to pay the freight on the same implements. 
Under such circumstances, it is easy to realize why farmers stopped 
buying in 1921. 
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TABLE XXV 


Freiaut INVOLVED IN THE PURCHASE OF Four TypicaAL FARM IMPLEMENTS * 


Culbertson, Nebraska 
Items 
August 1, August 1, October 15, 
1914 1919 1921 
Cost to farmers of four implements. . $485 .00 $840.00 $738 .00 
RriCerOle COL ert ir rarer cece see rer 0.609 1.754 0.175 
Number of bushels of corn required 
to purchase four implements...... 797 479 4214 
Freight on raw material............ $32.85 $48 . 66 $65.60 
Freight on implement.............. 35.54 45 .82 61.91 
Birerchtronkcorn epee eee cere 109.88 92.72 1105.80 
Total freight involved in purchase... 178.27 187.20 1233.31 


* Transportation Report of Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 67th Cong., First Sess., 
House of Rep., 408, Part III, pp. 156-169, 1922. 


Prices of the same products in different states.—Average prices 
for four farm products, corn, oats, wheat, and hay, are shown in 
Table XXVI. Before the war, prices of these farm products in 
New England were lower than they were from 1866 to 1875. In 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio they were about the same as in 
the period 1866 to 1875. In three Middle Western states, Illinois, 
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Fia. 21.—Fall in prices in New England and rise in prices in the Middle West from the 
period of 1866-75 to the period of 1910-14. Owing to reduced freight rates, prices 
rose in the Middle West and fell in New England. 
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Iowa, and Nebraska, prices for these products, from 1910 to 1914, 
were 35 per cent higher than they averaged from 1866 to 1875. 

These striking differences were brought about by reduced freight 
rates and improved facilities for marketing. They account for the 
great prosperity of agriculture in the Middle West and the less pros- 
perous condition in the East. During the three high-priced years, 
1917 to 1919, freight rates were held down and prices in the Middle 
Western states rose 105 per cent above the pre-war price. In the 
New England states, they rose only 84 per cent. This again explains 
the greater prosperity of farmers in the Middle West during this 
period. 

Freight rates were raised at about the time that the agricultural 
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Fig. 22.—Course of prices in New England and in the Middle West during the World 
War period. When freight rates were held down, prices in the Middle West rose 
more than in New England. When freight rates were raised and deflation occurred, 
prices in the Middle West fell more than in the East. 


panic began. For the three panic years, 1920 to 1922, prices of these 
farm products in the New England states were 40 per cent above 
the pre-war level, but in the Middle Western states they were 
only 7 per cent above pre-war. These facts all combined to make 
the agricultural panic especially severe in the Middle West. Many 
years of rising prices led to great optimism. The very high prices 
during the war added to this optimistic feeling and brought on the 
land boom. The agricultural panic was worst in regions where the 
land boom was greatest. Farmers have been criticized for bring- 
ing on the agricultural panic. It was, however, due to forces 
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beyond their control. It was the inevitable result of inflation and 
low freight rates followed by deflation and high freight rates. 


TABLE XXVI 


Inpex Numpers or Prices Par to Propucers FoR Corn, Oats, WHEAT, AND Hay 
on DrcEMBER 1 


Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
that the that the that the 
1910-14 1917-19 1920-22 
Region Price Price Price 
is of the is of the is of the 
1866-75 1910-14 1910-14 
Price Price Price 
Maine 
Vermont 96 184 140 
New Hampshire 
New York 
| Pennsylvania 100 190 118 
Ohio 
Illinois 
fowa 135 205 107 
Nebraska 
California 
Nevada 78 192 125 
| Colorado 


Prices on the Pacific Coast, from 1866 to 1875, were very high, 
much higher than in other sections. As the country developed, 
prices fell more rapidly there than in the rest of the United States. 
During the World War they did not rise so high in this region as 
in the interior of the country, nor did they fall so severely after the 
war was over. 

Farm prices in different provinces of Canada.—Prices in western 
Canada rose very high during the World War. In Manitoba prices 
rose to an index of 268, but were only 212 on Prince Edward Island. 
When prices fell, the decline was most severe in the western prov- 
inces. In 1923 farm prices in Saskatchewan were only 83 per cent 
of pre-war. ° 
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TABLE XXVII 


InpEx NumsBers or Prices Pain to PRopucers ror Farm Crops in Canapa * 


1910-14=100 

Prince New j ee 
Year| Edward = sn Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario baa gma Alberta paar Canada 

roland cotia See toba ewan Columbia 
1909 86 91 98 88 97 103 96 QO Niece 96 
1910 89 83 90 86 93 101 96 109 104 92 
1911 104 99 98 99 108 93 84 93 103 96 
1912 100 103 101 91 93 87 70 80 91 87 
1913 97 100 96 103 94 88 79 85 100 92 
1914 110 116 115 121 112 132 172 133 102 133 
1915 118 it 135 127 104 114 112 118 82 114 
1916 112 118 143 131 136 157 157 175 108 148 
1917 187 104 217 206 166 243 228 228 132 210 
1918 173 183 191 139 179 236 236 251 178 211 
1919 212 199 206 194 , 199 268 267 276 205 234 
1920 189 245 222 221 168 212 177 192 196 190 
1921 196 id 200 208 144 109 92 98 135 137 
1922 107 128 133 128 100 100 103 111 136 108 
1923 111 117 125 111 102 89 83 89 118 93 


* Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices, Dominion Bur. of Stat., Mon. Bull. of Agri. Stat., Vol. 
XIV, No. 154, p. 249, June, 1921, and Vol. XV, No. 163, p. 92, March, 1922, and Vol. XVI, No. 175, 
p. 95, March, 1923. 

The index number is calculated on a 1909 to 1913 base. To convert to the 1910-14 base, multiply 
the data on the 1909-1913 base for Prince Edward Island by 0.941; Nova Scotia, 0.945; New Bruns- 
wick, 0.970; Quebec, 0.994; Ontario, 0.967; Manitoba, 0.922; Saskatchewan, 0.811; Alberta, 0.873; 
British Columbia, 0.990; and Canada, 0.927. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Prices paid to farmers.— When prices are rising rapidly the per- 
centage increase in prices paid to farmers is greater than the increase 
in prices at wholesale or retail. When prices are falling rapidly the 
percentage of decline in prices paid to farmers is greater. 

For this reason the course of either wholesale or retail prices 
does not show the condition on farms. The use of index numbers of 
the prices of farm products as published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor to show farm 
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Fria. 23.—Wholesale prices of all commodities, as reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This index number is used as the basis for making comparisons with 
individual farm products. 
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conditions is entirely misleading, because these are prices in cities. 
This subject is discussed fully in Chapter IX. 

The farmer is not directly concerned with wholesale and retail 
prices in cities. His problem is the price that he gets. The average 
June price of No. 2 mixed corn in New York City for the five-year 
period from 1910 to 1914 was 71.8 cents. In 1921 it was 88 cents, 
or 23 per cent above the pre-war average. On Iowa farms the five- 
year average for June before the war was 55.4 cents, but in 1921 it 


was only 44 cents, or 21 per cent below the five-year average. To 
60 
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use the New York City price as a measure of farm conditions would 
be wholly misleading. In June, 1921, the wholesale price of wheat 
in New York City was 74 per cent above the pre-war average, but 
the price on American farms averaged only 40 per cent above the 
pre-war price. Cotton in New York City was then 5 per cent below 
the pre-war average, but on American farms it averaged 23 per cent 


below. 


TABLE XXVIII 
Prices Pain To Propucers ror Farm Propucts IN THE 


UNITED STATEs * 


Corn, | Oats, | Wheat,| Barley,, Rye, | Buck- | Flax- |, Broom- Cotton- 
Year Se per per per : ths Ww aoe oes ae? corn, aes seed, 
F ; ; ; per 
u Bu Bu Bu. Bu. Bi isi. Bu. ina Lb. Fon 
Cents } Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents |Dollars |Dollars | Cents | Dollars 
1910-14 64.8 | 39.9] 88.0] 61.7] 72.4 | 73.3 | 168.8 | 2.26 | 97.00 | 12.4 | 20.66 
1915 72.4 45.1 | 112.9 57.4 93.0 83.1 157.4 2.88 | 79.00 S39) 245.57 
1916 75.7 43.6 | 117.3 66.0 93.2 89.6 | 198.6 4.25 |123.00 13.5 | 41.15 
1917 | 141.4 63.4 | 201.2 | 107.4 | 156.0 | 154.2 | 281.4 7.29 |241.00 21.5_| 58.31 
1918 | 150.4 76.8 | 203.7 | 124.6 | 178.4 | 177.8 | 358.3 6.20 |234.00 29.5 | 66.19 
1919 | 156.6 69.4 | 214.7 | 105.4 | 141.3 | 156.6 | 402.2 4.41 |148.00 29.6 | 65.56 
1920 | 144.2 79.7 | 224.1 120.2] 161.1 | 162.8 | 361.5 4.08 |131.00 Sl...) Slave 
1921 57.8 36.1 | 119.0 50.8 | 103.6 | 110.2 | 150.8 2.84 | 72.00 1253) 22713 
1922 58.5 35.8 | 103.2 50.2 74.5 89.6 | 205.1 3.70 |126.00 18.9 | 35.04 
1923 80.1 41.5 98.9 56.2 64.4 95.2 | 235.5 4.01 |211.00 26.7 | 43.69 
1 
- Sweet ; 
Hay eee ae Cab- Onions Pota- Pore Pea- Movies Chick- Hees 
ear per eed, eed, | bage, ae toes, Toes nuts, noe ens, Ae 
per per per per oe per er S 
SRE Si SSA A ce | ST ae ope A Oa eS 
Dollars |Dollars |Dollars |Dollars | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
1910-14} 11.94 3.71 9.08 1.88 112 69.6 87.6 4.83 94.8 hl Rea 21.6 
1915 | 10.57 2.70 8.65 1.57 95 52.5 82.2 4.5 73.3 11.9 22.0 
1916 | 10.54 2.84 9.63 2.01 135 103.8 80.1 4.5 90.5 13.3 24.6 
1917 | 13.42 3.03 | 10.93 4 21 20 189.9 | 121.0 6.5 125.5 16.7 33.8 
1918 | 18.10 3.85 | 17.08 2.80 152 115.7 | 143.0 ides) 140.5 20.8 39.5 
1919 | 20.61 4.65 | 24.35 3.40 205 139.4 | 156.9 ew 185.2 23.8 43.8 
1920 | 21.26 4.66 | 23.13 3.99 237 249.5 | 175.7 9.0 207 .9 25.5 47.9 
1921 | 12.96 2.76 | 10.45 2.66 154 103:8:-) 1438:7 3.8 158.1 20.9 34.0 
1922 | 11.68 2269) IA AS 2.56 241 96.7 | 104.8 4.2 161.0 19:1 28.5 
1923 | 12.29 3.01 11.42 3.02 186 84.1 104.4 Orv 133.7 18.9 30.3 
Milk Beef Veal 
Butter, Sheep, Lambs, Wool, Hogs, Horses, 
Year per Se faite Seu per per per per per 
Lb. Head Ce Gant Cwt Cwt Lb. Cwt. Head 
Cents | Dollars} Dollars | Dollars Dollars Dollars Cents Dollars Dollars 
1910-14} 25.6 49.17 5.31 6.85 4.58 5.93 17.8 7.25 141 
1915 26.0 58.25 6.01 7.63 5.28 6.85 22.5 6.59 131 
1916 28.2 60.95 6.48 8.33 6.31 8.19 27.6 8.20 131 
1917 36.0 71.86 8.14 10.47 9.50 12.23 47.2 13.59 133 
1918 43.2 » 83.07 9.45 11.88 10.94 13.98 57.8 15.92 131 
1919 50.7 91.96 9.72 12.74 9.59 12.98 51.0 16.23 122 
1920 isgajail! 89.54 8.47 11.81 8.42 11.94 38.1 13.02 120 
1921 38.7 59.10 5.53 7.87 4.61 7.20 16.9 7.84 93 
1922 Stiis tf 53no0 5.43 7.69 6.00 9.70 29.0 8.40 84 
1923 40.9 55.43 5.59 8.01 6.62 10.51 37.7 7.13 83 


* Prices are the average of the 


States Department of Agriculture. 
Average of cotton is for August, 1909, through July, 1914. 
Cottonseed is a four-year average. 
Timothy seed is a four-year average. 


quotations for each of the twelve months as given by the United 
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Prices paid to producers of farm products are reported monthly 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. These are the 
only extensive quotations that show the prices received by farmers. 

Average yearly prices of more important products.—For sixty 
months before the war, the average price paid to farmers in the 
United States for wheat was 88 cents. For 1920 it averaged 224 
cents. The price fell to 99 cents as a yearly average for 1923. 

The price for corn for the five years preceding the war was 65 
cents a bushel. It rose to 157 cents in 1919 and fell to 58 cents in 
1921, or was 7 cents below the pre-war average price. The unfavor- 
able weather in 1924 so reduced the crop that the average farm price 
in July of that year was 98.3 cents per bushel. 

Before the war, prices for cotton averaged 12.4 cents per pound. 
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Fig. 24.—Wholesale prices of all commodities, and prices paid to farmers for food 
products. Food products fell more than the average for all commodities. 


The yearly average for 1919 was 29.6 cents. For 1921, it was 12.3 
cents, slightly below the pre-war average. Due to the ravages of 
the boll weevil, the prices in 1923 were more than double pre-war 
prices. 

For five years before the war, farmers received on the average 
$7.25 per hundred for hogs. The 1919 average was $16.23. In 
1923 the average was $7.13, which was less than the pre-war average. 

For the five years before the war, beef cattle in the United 
States sold for $5.31 on the average. In 1923 they sold for $5.59. 
i Hines years, 1921 to 1923, they were practically at the pre-war 
evel. 

oe were worth $141 per head before the war, but only $83 
in 1923. 
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Prices paid to farmers for food.—If one sold 700 million bushels 
of wheat, 170 million bushels of potatoes, 99 million bushels of 
apples, 1 billion dozen eggs, 9,900 million pounds of hogs, 1 billion 
pounds of chickens, and other food materials, as listed in the foot- 
note to Table XXIX, he would have received the relative quantities 
of money listed in that table. This quantity of food materials, 
representing what American farmers normally sell, would have 
brought $122 in 1923 for each $100 that would have been obtained 
at the five-year average prices before the war, or prices in 1923 
were 22 per cent above pre-war prices. Since taxes and city wages 
were about double what they were in the pre-war period, and since 
wholesale prices of all commodities were 57 per cent above pre-war, 
farmers had to make very drastic changes in their expenditures. 


TABLE XXIXx 
InpeEx Noumsers or Prices Pain To FARMERS FOR Foop * 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14=100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. |Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.] Dec. | Aver. 


1910 | 105°) 105 | 107 | 107 } 105 | 108 | 101.) 100°} 101 | 101 99 98 | 103 
1911 99 Dee POT E SS moon oon!) Own 9493.1) O25) 3O4 94 92 
1912 | 95 93°)" 98 | 101 |; 106 |-105'} 103°} 100} 98) 82) 98 97 98 
1913) 95 | 97 | 99 | 100 | 99 | 101 | 102 | 101 | 101 |} 104 | 105 | 106 ) 1OL 
1914 | 106 | 106 ; 105 | 103 | 103 | 103 | 104 | 105 | 108 | 106 | 105 | 105 | 105 
1915 | 106 | 110 | 109 | 107 | 112 | 110 | 105 | 104 | 100 | 102 | 102 | 101 | 106 
1916 | 105 | 110 | 111 | 112 | 115 | 116 | 116 | 118 | 125 | 127 | 138 | 143 | 120 
TOIT |) 1427) 1527) 165 | 173 1 198 | 199 | 190°} 189 | 187 | 189] 189 | 189 | 180 
1918 | 188 | 191 |. 194 ' 193 | 196 | 193 | 196 | 202 | 203 | 204 | 204 | 205 | 197 
1919 | 206 | 201 | 198 | 209 | 221 | 220 | 223 | 225 | 207 | 200 | 205 | 206 | 210 
1920) 215 | 216 | 213 | 218 | 229 | 282 | 230 { 215 | 202 | 195°] 181 | 160 | 209 
1921 | 152 | 145 | 140 | 128 | 122 | 118 | 119 | 127 | 122 | 123 | 122 | 120 | 128 
1922 | 119 | 119 | 128 | 125 | 129 | 129 | 126 | 120 | 113 | 117 | 120 | 124 | 122 
1923 | 126 | 123 | 123 | 122 | 124 | 121 | 120 | 118 | 122 | 123 | 122 | 123 | 122 
1924 | 121 | 122 | 119 | 118 | 118 | 119 | 124 | 132 | 129 


* Calculated from prices published by the U. S. Dept. of Agri. An aggregative average based 
on the following quantities, all expressed in millions: corn, 150 bushels; oats, 70 bushels; wheat, 
700 bushels; barley, 30 bushels; rye, 60 bushels; buckwheat, 11 bushels; beans, 9 bushels; cabbage, 
6.4 hundredweight; onions, 10 bushels; potatoes, 170 bushels; sweet potatoes, 60 bushels; peanuts, 
40 pounds; apples, 99 bushels; chickens, 1000 pounds; eggs, 1000 dozen; butter, 2300 pounds (this 
amount represents all dairy products); beef cattle, 117 hundredweight; veal calves, 10 hundredweight; 
sheep, 10 hundredweight; lambs, 4 hundredweight; hogs, 99 hundredweight. These quantities were 
arrived at by study of the Censuses of Agriculture and Manufactures for 1919 and the Yearbooks 
of the Department of Agriculture. They approximately represent 1919, but vary from it if the yield 
of that year was abnormal. The prices used are those published by the Department of Agriculture. 
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In June, 1920, prices paid to farmers for food were 132 per cent 
above the pre-war level, but by May of the following year they were 
only 22 per cent above pre-war. They were practically stabilized 
at that level for three years. The short world crop of wheat and the 
short American crop of corn will make some improvement in average 
prices in the fall of 1924. 

Prices of all farm products.—The principal product other than 
food sold by farmers is cotton. With the full employment at high 
wages that came in 1922 and 1923, the demand for cotton was very 
high. At the same time the supply was greatly reduced by the rav- 
ages of the boll weevil. The rise in the price of cotton increased 
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Fig. 25.—Index numbers of prices paid to farmers for all farm products and of prices for 
all commodities. 


the index numbers of prices of all farm products in 1923 to such an 
extent that it was believed by many that the agricultural depression 
was over, just as the short corn and wheat crups were hailed in 1924 
as ending the depression. The index numbers of prices of all farm 
products sold by farmers are given in Table XXX. 

The great drop in prices.—In June, 1920, the index of prices 
paid to farmers for farm products stood at 241. The number of 
points that the index declined in each month of the ensuing panic 
was as follows: 


LOZ OR Jullivamerer se sere 2 LOZ emiaryee eee 9 
AU SIS: senior 15 Pebruaryonseee 6 
September......... 19 MENGE tag oom a eon 6 
October ene 13 ADU ice temo peel O 
November......... 20. | Mish's es eee nee 6 


December......... 25 Junesn kes ae 2 
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TABLE) XXX 
InpEx NumBers or Prices Pain ro Farmers ror ALL Farm Propucts * 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14 = 100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. |Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.} Dec. | Aver, 


1910 | 107 | 107 | 108 | 108 | 105 | 104 | 102 | 102 | 103 | 102 | 102 | 100 | 104 
HOTS LOL Je Otel meOon ae O20 Ne O2 nie Opn) eO7/ ale Ode O26 99 93 94 
1912; 93 | 96) 97 | 100 | 105 |. 104 | 102 | 101 97 Sh) || Ser OY 99 
1913 | 95 | 96} 97] 97} 97] 98) 99} 98] 100 | 104 | 105 |.105 | 99 
1914 | 104 | 104 | 104 | 102 | 102 | 102 | 108 | 103 | 101 S85 O64 965101 
1915 | 98 | 103 | 102 | 101 | 105 | 103 | 99 | 99 | 96 | 101 | 102 | 101 | 101 
1916 | 104 | 109 | 108 | 110 | 112 | 113 | 114 | 115 | 124 | 128 | 140 | 146 | 119 
1917 | 142 | 150 | 158 | 168 | 189 | 192 | 191 | 198 | 189 | 192 | 196 | 196 | 180 
1918 | 198 | 202 | 205 | 206 | 203 | 198 | 202 | 205 | 213 | 214 | 211 | 209 | 206 
1919 | 211 || 202 | 197 | 207 | -218 | 221 | 225 | 231 | 215 | 210 | 219 | 220 | 215 
1920 | 227 | 228 | 226 | 231 | 240 | 241 | 239 | 224 | 205 | 192 | 172 | 147 | 214 
1921 | 138 | 132 | 126 | 116 | 110 | 108 | 108 | 115 | 115 | 124 | 121 | 118 | 119 
1922 | 117 | 116 | 124 | 123 | 126 | 129 | 129 | 125.|-119 | 122 | 129 | 184 | 124 
1923 | 137 | 136 | 1388 | 1389 | 138 | 134 | 1384 | 129 | 1383 | 188 | 141 | 143 | 137 
1924 | 143 | 142 | 1386 | 135 | 135 | 134 | 138 | 146 | 137 


* An aggregative average based on the weights given in footnote to Table X XIX, except for the 
following: corn, 461 bushels; oats, 277 bushels; barley, 45 bushels; flaxseed, 8 bushels; broom-corn, 
0.04 tons cotton, 5688 pounds; cottonseed, 5.328 tons; hay, 13.137 tons; wool, 236 pounds; horses, 
0.521 head. 

This drop in prices was much greater than the drop that occurred 
after the War of 1812 or after the Civil War. The decline in five 
months, August to December inclusive, was from 239 to 147. In a 
year prices declined from 241 to 108. 

Prices of all commodities—The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publishes an index number including over 400 commodities that 
represent the commerce of the Nation. This index number is used 
as a base for making comparisons of price movements of individual 
commodities. For convenience this index number is marked ‘‘all 
commodities” in the illustrations. The index number was originally 
published with 1913 as 100, but in this book the five years 1910 to 
1914 are always considered 100 if the available data make this pos- 
sible. Cycles of high and low prices of individual farm products 
often last several years, so that a base at least five years long is 
desirable. 

When the five-year average before the war is taken as 100, prices 
for the year 1915 are represented by 103. Prices rose rapidly until 
the summer of 1918, and in September they stood at 208. With 
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TABLE XXXI 
WHOLESALE Prices or “ALL ComMopiTies” IN THE UniTep States, By MonTus * 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. |Mar. | Apr. | May| June| July | Aug. |Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 


1900 | 84] 84] 85| 85] 84/ 83 | 82| 82/] 82; 82) 82 82 83 
1901 81 81 81 SO) 8041-80) 80) Sis S25) eS2as2 82 81 
1902 | 84] 84] 84] 85 | 86] 86) 86] 87 | 86) 88] 87 88 86 
1903"), 90+t.°-90.| 90} 89 | 88.) 88 | 87 | STP S87 28e) Laz 87 88 
1904 | 88] 89] 89] 89) 88] 88| 87] 87] 87] 87] 88 88 88 
19059) Si) Sie 86: | 87 86 | 8755 87 NSS SS a Soha 20 Silt 88 
IGLOS I CO) | Or) Go | WO BO Sey eye | eH 91 oye || SSB 95 91 
eo || Cas) Wa) Sa ai ley | a Si) are |) S|) Ge) ele 94 96 
19035) 945). "93) 29387) 937-92) 91 91 91 91 91 91 93 92 
1909 | 97 | 97) 97] 98] 98] 98) 99] 99 | 100 |} 101 } 102 } 103 99 
1910 | 104 | 104 | 105 | 104 | 103 | 108 | 102 | 102 | 103 | 102 | 102 | 102 | 103 
1911 Oy || Cay Wi | Soi) Bes) As) ey | |, Be) OE |) SS) 95 95 
19125) 997) 2 99) | LOO! O28 102 | LO 1027 LOL O27) 102 tO2 sel O2 Sato 
1913 | 102 | 102 | 102 | 102 | 101 | 101 | 102 | 102 | 104 | 103 | 102 | 101 | 102 
1914 | 100 | 101 | 100 | 100} 99) 991} 99] 103 | 104) 99} 99 99 | 100 
1915 | 100 | 101 | 101 | 101 | 102 | 101 | 102 | 102 | 102 | 104 | 106 | 110 | 103 
1916 | 115 | 117 | 121 | 123 | 124 }-126 | 126 | 129 | 1383 | 139 | 149 | 152 | 130 
1917 | 156 | 160 | 165 | 177 | 187 | 189 | 192 | 193 | 191 | 187 | 187 | 186 | 181 
1918 | 188 | 190 | 191 | 194 | 194 | 195 | 200 | 204 | 208 | 206 | 207 | 206 | 198 
1919 | 203 | 197 | 200 | 203 ; 206 | 207 | 216 | 220 | 214 | 215 | 221 | 228 | 210 
1920 | 238 | 237 | 239 | 250 | 252 | 248 | 246 | 236 | 231 ; 215 | 200 | 183 | 231 
1921 | 173 | 163 | 158 | 151 | 148) 145 | 144 | 145 | 144 | 145 | 144 | 143 | 150 
1922 | 141.) 144 | 145 | 146 | 151 | 153 | 158 | 158 | 156 | 157 | 159 | 159 | 152 
1923 | 159 | 160 | 162 | 162 | 159 | 156 | 154 | 153 | 157 | 156 | 155 | 154 | 157 
1924 | 154 | 155 | 153 ; 151 | 150 | 148 | 150 | 153 | 152 


* Monthly prices before 1913 are not given by the U.S. Bur. of Lab. Stat. on the new basis. 
Prices here included bear the same ratio to the new yearly prices that the old monthly prices bore to 
the old yearly prices. The data as published are on a 1913 base. To convert to the 1910-14 base, 
divide by 0.98. 
the close of the war, they started to decline and reached 197 in 
February, 1919. A secondary rise then began which reached a peak 
of 252 in May, 1920. Rapid deflation then occurred. Prices fell 
from 252 in May, 1920, to 141 in January, 1922. 

Purchasing power of farm products.—The farmer does innum- 
erable things with his income. He pays wages, taxes, interest, debts, 
and buys machinery, fertilizer, farm supplies, food, clothing, and 
many other things. He is not concerned primarily with how many 
dollars he gets for his products, but is concerned with how much 
farm produce it takes to meet his necessary expenditures... 
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In 1923 wages of city labor were more than double pre-war wages, 
whereas food as sold by farmers was 22 per cent above pre-war 
prices. A farmer who wished to hire city labor had to sell almost 
twice as much farm produce as formerly in order to pay the bill. 
For hiring farm labor at the average price for the United States it 
took a third more farm products than before the war. 

In 1923 taxes on farm property were more than double the pre- 
war amount. Hogs, beef cattle, and wheat were close to pre-war 
prices. To pay the tax bill required twice as many bushels of wheat, 
twice as many hogs or twice as many steers as were required before 
the war. 

In 1923 the retail prices of food in the United States were 51 per 
cent above pre-war and food as sold by farmers was 22 per cent 
above pre-war. The food that the farmers sold would buy only 81 
per cent of the normal amount of groceries. 

Food products sold by farmers in exchange for all kinds of com- 
modities had a purchasing power of 78 in 1923, which was the lowest 
average up to that time. : 

Purchasing power of farm products in terms of all commod- 
ities—In April, 1924, the average farm price of wheat in the United 
States was 96 cents per bushel. This was only 8 per cent above 
pre-war. Prices of all commodities were 51 per cent above pre-war. 
In terms of all commodities, wheat therefore had a purchasing power 
of 72 (108+151=.72). Hogs sold by farmers brought $6.70 per hun- 
dred, which was only 88 per cent of the pre-war price. Hogs there- 
fore had a purchasing power of 58. Butter was worth 40 cents, or 


TABLE XXXII 


PuRcHASING PowER or Farm Propucts * 


| 

Food All Farm Food . All Farm 
— Products een Products 7 Products pour Products 
1910 100 il 101 1917 99 96 99 
1911 97 107 99 1918 99 120 104 
1912 97 84 98 1919 100 114 102 
1913 99 95 97 1920 90 112 93 
1914 105 85 101 1921 85 67 79 
1915 103 70 98 1922 80 100 82 
1916 92 84 92 1923 78 137 87 


* Prices in Tables XXVIII, XXIX, and XXX divided by Table XXXI 
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59 per cent above the pre-war price. It therefore had a purchasing 
power of 105. Calculated in the same manner, the purchasing power 
of beef cattle in 1924 was 70; cotton, 153; horses, 34; potatoes, 
89; eggs, 74. 

Prices of non-agricultural products——The wholesale prices of 
all kinds of products as given in Table XX XI include farm products 
and foods. When farm products are out of line with other products, 
they influence the general price level. Omitting food and farm prod- 
ucts, the price level is as given in Table XX XIII. 

Most of the farm products and foods included by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics are those produced by American farmers, but 
some are imported articles. The comparison between farm products 
and other commodities is better shown by comparing farm products 
with non-agricultural products than by comparing farm products 
with all commodities, since the latter includes farm products. If 
farm products are higher or lower than all commodities, the com- 
parison with all commodities shows less difference than actually 
exists. 


TABLE XXXIII 


InpEX NumBers or WHOLESALE PRicES oF Non-AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
U. &. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics* 


1910-14 = 100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.) Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 


1913 | 105 | 105 | 105 | 105 | 104 | 102 | 1038 | 102 | 104 | 102 | 100 99 | 1083 
WOE fl Ge ASIEN | SS) |) IO QOS OS SIGs Om 99 93 93 94°] 97 
TOTS S928 | 95 5905) O71. 985) 99 199 101s |e l03 | OSs LOG satakos a OO 
1916 | 120 | 124 | 180 | 132 | 183 | 136 |-1383 | 1382.) 86 | 141 | 153 | 161 | 136 
LON7 | 165 | 168: || 172") 177.) 186" | 193) | 200) | 196 | 191) 77 | 75 755) 1S 
1918 | 177 | 180 | 185 | 189 | 192 | 193 | 197 | 198 | 200 | 198 | 198 | 194 | 192 
1919 | 190) 187 | 186°) 186 | 188 | 197 | 204 | 210 | 211 | 212") 216 | 220) | 20n 
1920 | 234 | 241 | 247 | 258 | 258 | 254 | 254 | 249 | 247 | 235 | 216 | 203 | 241 
1921 || 194) 184 | 176 | 171 | 167 | 163 | 157 | 155 | 154 | 157 1 157 | 157 | 166 
1922 | 155 } 154 | 155 | 158 | 166 | 169 | 177 | 181 | 175 | 174 | 174 | 173 | 168 
1923 | 175 | 177 | 180 | 181 | 177 | 173 | 170 | 168 | 169 | 166 | 165 | 168 | 172 
1924 | 165 | 167 | 166 | 164 | 162 | 160 | 169 


*The data as published are on a 1913 base. To convert to the 1910-14 base 
from the 1913 base, divide by 97 or multiply by 0.0103. 


Purchasing power of food in terms of non-agricultural pro- 
ducts.—Prices for food products as sold by American farmers are 
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compared with prices of non-agricultural products in Table XXXIV. 
In 1919 food sold by American farmers would buy 4 per cent more 
non-agricultural products than it would have bought during the 
five years 1910 to 1914. Its purchasing power then dropped rapidly, 
and for the year 1921 food products sold by farmers had a purchasing 
power of only 71. In April, 1924, it still remained at approximately 
the same level. In terms of non-agricultural products, food declined 
in purchasing power for the first four years of the panic period. 
The rise in 1924 was due to short crops of wheat and corn. 
Purchasing power of all farm products in terms of non-agricul- 
tural products.—The chief non-food product sold by farmers is 
cotton. This crop was much higher in price in 1918 than were food 


Non - Agr. Products 


e) 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


Fic. 26.—Prices paid to farmers for food products, and prices of non-agricultural com- 
modities. Prices of food products fell much more than did prices of non-agricul- 
tural materials. 


products and fell much lower in 1921. It was higher again in 1923. 
The index of all farm products sold by farmers is therefore a com- 
promise between food products and cotton. When measured in 
terms of non-agricultural products, farm products in 1919 had a 
purchasing power of 7 per cent above the pre-war level. The 
purchasing power fell to 72 in 1921. On pages 67 to 68 the purchas- 
ing power is expressed in terms of all commodities. The purchasing 
power as here expressed in terms of non-agricultural products, is 
probably a better measure of conditions, because farmers buy very 
little of the group called farm products, and buy only about one- 
half their food supply. The major portion of their expenses are for 
business, and their principal purchases are non-agricultural products. 
The purchasing power lies between the results obtained by this 
method and the results obtained when the wholesale prices of all 
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commodities are used. The method here given is doubtless nearer 


to the truth. 


TABLE XXXIV 


Purcuasinc Power oF Farm Propucts aT Prices Patip TO FARMERS 
IN Terms or Non-AGRICULTURAL PRopUCcTSs * 


All Farm Food All Farm 
eS pee as Products Blew Products Ee Products 
1913 98 94 96 1919 104 119 107 
1914 108 88 104 1920 87 107 89 
1915 106 [ee 101 1921 He 60 72 
1916 * 88 80 88 1922 7a 90 74 
1917 99 96 99 1923 71 125 80 
1918 103 124 107 


* Prices in tables XXVIII, XXIX and XXX divided by table XX XIII. 


Snyder’s index of the general price level.—Carl Snyder of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York has prepared an index of the 


| 
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Fi1q. 27.—Prices paid to farmers for food, and Snyder’s index of the general price level 
Snyder’s index includes commodities, wages, and rents. It rose less rapidly than 
food products and fell much less rapidly. 


general price level, which is intended to represent the level at 
which all financial transactions are made. Commodity prices are 
given a weight of 20 per cent; wages, 35 per cent; cost of living, 
35 per cent; and rents, 10 per cent. From 1914 to 1920, wholesale 
prices rose faster than wages or rents. Snyder’s index therefore 
advanced less than wholesale prices. It rose to 223 in May, 1920, 
whereas wholesale prices reached a peak at 252 in that month. Since 
wages and rents and cost of living fell less rapidly than did whole- 
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sale prices, Snyder’s index declined less than the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of wholesale prices. In March, 
1924, wholesale prices stood at 153 but Snyder’s index was 185. 

Purchasing power of food in terms of Snyder’s index. From 
1917 to 1919 food products sold by farmers had a purchasing power 
considerably above the pre-war average. The decline thereafter 
was very rapid. For the year 1923, food products sold by farmers 
had a purchasing power two-thirds of the pre-war amount, accord- 
ing to Snyder’s index. This was lower than for any previous year 
and shows that 1923 was the worst year thus far experienced by food 
producers. 


TABLE XXXV 
SnypeEr’s InpDEX oF GENERAL Price LEVEL * 


1910-14 = 100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June] July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 
1910 }—98 | 98 | 98 | 98] 97] 97; 98) 98] 984-98 | 98 97 | 98 
OT Ova Oise Ore | OF OF | C97 9871) OS) |) 299-'—-99))) 99 99 | 98 
LOT s LOL AOTS | LOL | 101 1025) L101) LOL) 101 102) 1022) 1025) 102) | 101: 
1913 | 100 | 100 | 102 | 102 | 102 | 102 | 103 | 103 | 103 | 108 {108 | 108 | 102 
1914 | 102 | 103 | 102 | 102 | 101 | 102 | 103 | 104 | 104 |} 103 | 103 | 108 | 103 
1915 | 104 | 104 | 103 | 103 | 104 | 104 | 104 | 105 | 105 | 107 | 108 | 108 | 105 
IGRI isn a IG Pol WS AON 28) et 2 7. | Os ads 
1917 | 131 | 132 | 1384 | 188 | 142 | 144 | 144 | 145 | 148 | 150 | 151 | 152 | 148 
1918 | 154 | 156 | 158 | 160 | 162 | 166 | 169 | 172 | 178 | 180 | 179 | 179 | 167 
1919 | 183 | 180 | 181 | 182 | 184 | 185 | 189 | 193 | 198 | 197 | 202 | 205 | 190 
19205) 210 | 211) 214 | 219 | 223 | 223° | 226 | 222 | 222 | 217 | 212 || 205 || 217 
LOZ Ie 200! 194190) | SG As3 T7677 | 178 | Lie | 76 | va 74 s2 
122 FZOr AGO 170) | Su7ON LL 172 | 73) 174) VG) 177 12079) | 180) As 
1923 | 181 | 182 | 183 | 184 | 186 | 186 | 187 | 186 ee 188 | 187 | 187 | 185 


1924 | 185 | 185 | 185 


* Snyder, Carl, A New Index of the General Price Level from 1875. Amer. Stat. Assn., Vol. 19, 
New Series 146, p. 195, June, 1924. Converted from the 1913 base to the 1910-1914 by multiplying 
by 1.02. 


Purchasing power of all farm products in terms of Snyder’s 
index.—From 1917 to 1920 cotton was higher than Snyder’s index. 
It was little more than one-half that index in 1921, but again in 
1923 it was higher. 

When cotton is combined with food products, the purchasing 
power of all farm products was lowest in 1921, when it was less than 
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two-thirds of the pre-war figure. All farm products including cotton 
in 1923 had a purchasing power of about three-fourths of the pre- 
war amount. The purchasing power of all farm products swung 
from one-fourth above pre-war in 1917 to two-thirds of the pre-war 
in 1921. 


TABLE XXXVI 


Purcuasinc Power or Farm Propucts tN TERMS OF THE SNYDER INDEX 
OF THE GENERAL PricE LEVEL * 


1910-14 =100 

Food All Farm se Food ae All Farm 
ce Products OURS Products oe Products ee Products 
1910 105 116 106 1917 126 121 126 
1911 94. 104 96 1918 118 143 123 
1912 97 84 98 1919 111 126 113 
1913 99 95 97 1920 96 119 99 
1914 102 83 98 1921 70 55 65 
1915 101 69 96 1922 71 88 a 
1916 102 92 101 1923 66 116 74 


* Prices in Tables XXVIII, XXIX, and XXX divided by Table XXXV 


\ Real purchasing power of farmers.—I{ X represents prices paid 
to farmers, Q quantity sold, Y wholesale prices of all commodities, 
Z retail prices of products that farmers buy, A taxes, B interest 
payments, C payments on debts, D payments for labor, insurance, 
etc., the purchasing power of farm products may be expressed by 
X + Y; but the purchasing power of farmers is expressed by 


QX —- (A+B+C+4D) 
Z 


Purchasing power per acre.—When the crop yield is abnormal, 
price alone does not give a true picture of the situation. This is 
strikingly illustrated in the price of cotton. Since the spread of the 
boll weevil, the yield of cotton has been greatly decreased. The price 
paid to farmers for cotton in December, 1923, was 31 cents per 
pound. The price index was 254, when pre-war is 100. The pur- 
chasing power of cotton was 165. However, the yield per acre was 
so much below the average that the purchasing power was only 127, 
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Since cotton plays so important a part in the index of all farm prod- 
ucts, this high price of cotton misled many persons into believing 
that the prices of farm products were satisfactory. Even if the 
profits from cotton were high, it is probable that the North Dakota 
farmers might not be wholly satisfied, because they have not sold 
much cotton recently. 


CHAPTER IX 
FARM, WHOLESALE, AND RETAIL PRICES 


Wholesale prices not a measure of farm conditions.— Wholesale 
prices in cities for many years are available. These data are help- 
ful, but must be used with great care, because the course of farm 
prices is very different from the course of city prices. For example, 
the average June price of No. 2 mixed corn in New York City for 
the five-year period 1910-14 was 71.8 cents. In 1921 it was 88 
cents, or 23 per cent above the pre-war average. On Iowa farms the 
five-year average for June before the war was 55.4 cents, but in 1921 
it was only 44 cents, or 21 per cent below the five-year average. 
To use the New York City price as a measure of farm conditions 
would be wholly misleading. In June 1921, the wholesale price of 
wheat in New York City was 74 per cent above the pre-war average, 
but the price on American farms averaged only 40 per cent above 
the pre-war price. Cotton in New York City was then 5 per cent 
below the pre-war average, but on American farms it averaged 23 
per cent below.1 

The wholesale prices of farm products as published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics are frequently used to show the situation on 
farms. These figures show wholesale prices in cities. To use them 
as a measure of farm conditions is to misuse them. Wholesale prices 
are the sum of farm prices plus freight, plus wages for handling, 
plus many other charges. When the sum of these is large or small, 
it is entirely unsafe to assume that the result is wholly due to any 
one of the factors. 

A comparison of farm, wholesale, and retail prices as given in 
Table XXXVII shows how erroneous any conclusion would be if 
based on the assumption that wholesale, or retail prices represent 
farm conditions. 


‘Warren G. F., Prices of Farm Products in the United States, U.S. D. A. Bull. 
999 (August 1921), p. 18. 
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InpEX NumBERS or City Pricks AND or Prices Pam To PRoDUCERS FOR 


Farm Propucts IN THE UniTep Srates 


1910-14 =100 
Prices , Prices Wholesale 
Paid to | Wholesale} Retail Prices cee Wholesale Prices, all 
= Farmers Prices Prices a ce C es 
Year Farmers | for Farm Farm pe 
for Food. | of Food | of Food f Pedic Bohan modities. 
(Table | in Cities * lin Cities * re Be ' (Table. ae ee (Table 
XXIX) XXX) XX XI) 
1910 103 100 96 114 104 103 103 
1911 92 96 95 102 94 93 95 
1912 98 103 101 85 99 101 101 
1913 101 99 103 97 99 100 102 
1914 105 101 105 85 101 103 100 
1915 106 104 104 2 101 104 103 
1916 120 120 118 109 119 123 130 
1917 180 165 151 173 180 190 181 
1918 197 186 173 238 206 218 198 
1919 210 205 192 239 215 231 210 
1920 209 218 209 259 214 218 231 
1921 128 143 158 100 119 124 150 
1922 122 137 146 152 124 133 152 
1923 122 143 151 215 17 142 Nal 


* As published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. These prices are given on a 1913 


base. They are here converted to a five-year base. 
+ Calculated from prices published by the United States Department of Agriculture. 


For the year 1917, when prices were rising faster than wages 
or freight rates, the prices paid to farmers for food products were 
80 per cent above pre-war, but wholesale prices were only 65 per 
cent above and retail only 51 per cent above the pre-war average. 
But for 1923, when wholesale and retail prices had fallen more 
than freight and handling charges, the prices paid to farmers for 
food were 22 per cent above pre-war, while wholesale prices of food 
in cities were 42 per cent and retail 57 per cent above pre-war. Prices 
of perishable foods afford even more striking examples. For many 
of these the farm price is less than half of the city wholesale price. 
A drop of a little over 50 per cent in the city wholesale prices makes 
a drop of 100 per cent in the farm price, and the produce rots because 
the farmer cannot sell it for more than enough to pay the freight 
and city-handling charges. 
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The average price paid to farmers for foods remained practically 
stationary for three years. Apparently, so long as wages and freight 
rates remain at the levels of 1923, the price paid to farmers for food 
must remain about one-fourth above the pre-war level—unless 
retail prices are over a half above pre-war. Prices paid to farmers 
for the three years ending with June, 1923, averaged 122, and the 
retail prices averaged 150, when the five-year pre-war average is 
in each case 100. 

Theoretically, this relationship may be expressed as follows: 
If half of the retail price goes to farmers, and half goes for freights 
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Fig. 28.—Prices paid to farmers for food, and prices of food at wholesale and retail. 
When prices were rising wages lagged, so that handling charges were low and prices 
to farmers advanced more rapidly than did retail prices. When prices fell, handling 
charges remained high and farm prices fell more than retail prices. 
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and handling charges—largely city wages—the farm price may be 
expressed by 50 and the freights and handling charges also by 50 
when the retail price is called 100. If handling charges double, a 
retail price of 150 leaves the farm price unchanged. But handling 
charges do respond to some extent to prices paid the farmer, so that, 
with the retail price increased to 150, farm prices might readily be 
60, or 20 per cent above pre-war—which was about the situation for 
the three years. When wages are low relative to prices, the prices 
paid to producers are high relative to retail prices. When wages 
are high relative to prices, the prices at retail are not so low as prices 
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to producers. In each case wholesale prices occupy an intermediate 
position. 

Since there seems to be little likelihood of a material decline 
in any of the transportation or handling charges, the only way to 
improve the prices paid to farmers is to have the retail prices rise. 
Any rise in retail prices will be nearly all reflected to the farmer 
because handling charges will remain practically constant. A small 
percentage of increase in retail prices would, therefore, make a 
much higher increase in prices paid to farmers. 

Farm, wholesale, and retail prices of nine products.—The index 
numbers for food as given above are probably the best basis for mak- 
ing comparison, but in order to be sure that no other factor enters 
into the problem, prices of nine farm products at the primary centers 
of production are compared with prices of products as similar as 
possible at wholesale and retail. The products include less of the 
cheaper foods so that the index numbers are higher than for all 
foods. 

During the period of financial inflation, prices rose much faster 
than did freight rates or wages and a large part of the increase was 
transferred to farmers. In 1917 the index of prices of these nine 
commodities at retail was 53 per cent above the pre-war level, but 
the prices paid to farmers were 84 per cent above pre-war. 

Financial inflation was checked in 1918, and retail prices began 
to catch up with farm prices. For February and March, 1919, the 
average of prices paid to farmers was 206, wholesale prices 200, 
and retail 184. 

The secondary inflation of 1919 to 1920 again stimulated farm 
prices. When this secondary boom occurred, the opinion that prices 
would never fall became prevalent. Soldiers had returned and a 
strong demand for farm property developed. Prices of farm land, 
breeding stock, and tools rose strikingly. Large numbers of young 
men bought farms. This secondary inflation laid the foundation 
for the agricultural depression. 

Deflation reverses the relationships. Freights and city hand- 
ling charges decline relatively little or may actually rise. (The 
most striking increase in freight rates went into effect after defla- 
tion began.) In’ 1921, the retail prices of these nine commodities 
averaged 62 per cent above pre-war, but wholesale prices were only 
45 per cent, and prices paid to farmers were only 30 per cent above 
pre-war. 
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TABLE XXXVIII 


InpeEx Numpers or Prices Par To FARMERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Prices or Nine Propucts * 


1913 =100 

Prices | Wholesale Retail Prices Wholesale Retail 

Year | Paid to Prices Prices Year Paid to Prices Prices 
Farmers | in Cities | in Cities Farmers | in Cities | in Cities 

1913 100 100 100 1919 221 207 194 
1914 105 102 102 1920 213 207 206 
1915 108 104 106 1921 130 145 162 
1916 123 119 114 1922 128 137 151 
1917 184 173 153 1923 134 140 154 
1918 205 198 178 | 


* Prices paid to farmers in important centers of production, as reported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, except for milk. Butter, Minnesota; cattle, Nebraska; hogs, Iowa; lambs, 
Idaho; chickens, Iowa; milk, pool price at Utica, New York; wheat, North Dakota; corn, Illinois; 
eggs, Iowa. 

Wholesale prices—creamery extra butter, Chicago; fresh beef carcass, good native steers, Chicago; 
fresh pork loins, Chicago; prime steam contract lard, New York; short clear cured pork sides, Chicago; 
smoked ham, Chicago; dressed lamb, Chicago; dressed fowls 48 to 56 lbs., per dozen, New York; 
milk delivered on platform, New York; flour, standard patents, Minneapolis; white cornmeal, Decatur, 
Ill.; eggs, firsts, Chicago. 

Retail prices—creamery butter, Chicage; round steak, Chicago; rib roasts, Chicago; pork chops, 
Chicago; lard, New York; sliced bacon, Chicago; sliced ham, Chicago; leg of lamb, Chicago; hens, 
New York; milk, New York; flour, Minneapolis; cornmeal, Indianapolis; eggs, Chicago. 

Wholesale and retail prices from reports of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Where 
more than one product of a farm animal is included, the average for all grades is used for the product. 
Each of the nine products is given an equal weight in calculating these index numbers. The index 
numbers are calculated on the 1913 base. In the case of farm prices, seasonal variation was eliminated 
on the basis of 1910-1914. For wholesale and retail prices, seasonal variation was eliminated by 
using the three years, 1913-1915. 


TABLE XXXIX 
Farm, WHOLESALE, AND Retain Prices or MILK 


* January and February. 


1913 = 100 
Milk Milk 
Pool Price,| Delivered Retail Pool Price,| Delivered Retail 
ain 3.7% on the Prices, youn 3.7% on the Prices, 
Milk, /Platform at} New York Milk, |Platform at} New York 
at Utica | New York City at Utica | New York City 
City City 
1913 100 100 100 1919 235 192 179 
1914 104 93 100 1920 234 192 186 
1915 105 94 100 1921 162 168 168 
1916 115 101 102 1922 139 163 162 
1917 173 143 132 1923 160 172 165 
1918 211 173 161 1924* 119 141 156 
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Milk in New York.—From 1916 to 1920, index numbers of 
prices paid to farmers for milk were higher than wholesale prices. 
For the three years, 1921 to 1923, the reverse was the case. For 
January-February, 1924, the pool price at Utica for 3.7 per cent 
milk was 19 per cent above 1913 prices. Wholesale prices were 41 
per cent and retail prices 56 per cent above pre-war. 

Hogs and pork.—In 1917 and 1918, the index numbers of the 
price of hogs in Iowa were higher than the wholesale or retail prices. 
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Fig. 29.—Farm price of milk at Utica, New York, and wholesale and retail prices in 
New York City. When prices were rising the farm price rose more than the retail 
price. When prices fell, farm prices fell more than retail prices. 


In 1923, hogs as sold by Iowa farmers brought 10 per cent less than 
in 1913, but pork at wholesale was 13 per cent and at retail was 
37 per cent above pre-war. | 
Cattle and beef—The index number of prices of beef cattle as 
sold by Nebraska farmers rose more rapidly than retail prices of 
beef from 1916 to 1919, and rose more rapidly than wholesale prices 
from 1916 to 1917. For the four years, 1920-23, farm prices were 
low compared with wholesale and retail prices. In 1923, farmers 
received 2 per cent above pre-war prices, beef at wholesale was 22 
per cent and at retail was 53 per cent above pre-war. Even in 1921, 
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when farmers sold at 8 per cent below pre-war prices, beef at retail 
was 54 per cent above pre-war. 


80 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
Fra. 30.—Prices paid to farmers for hogs in Iowa, and wholesale and retail prices of 
pork products in New York City. When retail prices rose, farm prices rose more 
rapidly. When prices fell, farm prices fell more rapidly. 


TABLE XL 
Farm, WHOLESALE, AND Retait Pricrs or Hogs AND PoRK 
1913 =100 
Wholesale | Retail Wholesale Retail 
Price Price Price Price 
Pork Loins,| Pork Pork Loins, Pork 
Farm Sides, Chops, Farm Sides, Chops, 
Year Price Smoked Bacon Year Price Smoked Bacon 
in Iowa Hams, | and Ham, in Iowa Hams, and Ham, 
Chicago; | Chicago; Chicago; | Chicago; 
Lard, Lard, Lard, Lard, 
New York | New York New York | New York 
1913 100 100 100 1919 219 229 198 
1914 100 101 101 1920 170 189 189 
1915 85 92 99 1921 98 130 152 
1916 114 115 107 1922 111 131 142 
1917 190 178 147 1923 90 i13 137 
1918 215 Ps 181 
| 
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Fra. 31.—Prices paid to farmers for beef cattle in Nebraska, and wholesale and retail 
prices of beef in Chicago. When farm prices fell, the retail prices of beef fell very 
little. 


TABLE XLI 


Farm, WHOLESALE, AND RETAIL PRICES OF CATTLE AND BEEF 


1913 =100 
Farm Wholesale eae Farm Wholesale etal 
: 3 Price : : Price 
Price Price Paved Price Price Road 
Year Cattle of Beef Year Cattle of Beef % 
: Steak and 5 Steak and 
in Carcass, Rib Roast in Carcass, Rib Roast 
Nebraska | Chicago : , Nebraska | Chicago see \ 
Chicago Chicago 
1913 100 100 100 1919 171 179 166 
1914 105 105 108 1920 143 177 176 
1915 100 99 110 1921 92 125 154 
1916 ies 106 12 1922 97 115 146 
1917 144 128 126 1923 102 122 153 
1918 165 169 156 


Wheat and flour.—The same general relationship of farm, whole- 
sale and retail prices held for wheat as for other commodities. The 
very poor quality of wheat in 1916 and low outturn of flour probably 
accounts for the apparent exception in that year when flour was 
higher than wheat. From 1920-23, the farm price fell from 310 
to 122. Flour declined from 280 to 138, and flour at retail from 266 
to 154. Bread declined very little. 
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Fia. 32.—Prices paid to farmers for wheat in North Dakota, and wholesale and retail 
prices of flour in Minneapolis. Farm prices rose more’ rapidly and fell more rapidly 
than did prices of flour. 


TABLE XLII 


Farm, WHOLESALE, AND Retar, Prick or WHEAT AND WuHEAT FLOUR 


1913 =100 

Farm Wholesale | Retail Farm Wholesale Retail 

Price Price Price Price Price Price 
Year in Flour in | Flourin || Year in Flour in Flour in 

North Minne- Minne- North Minne- Minne- 

Dakota apolis apolis Dakota apolis apolis 
1913 100 100 100 1919 299 263 242 
1914 114 112 109 1920 310 280 266 
1915 153 147 136 1921 155 184 190 
1916 IES" 160 144 1922 136 161 170 
1917 249 250 217 1923 122 138 154 
1918 273 223 210 
| 


The rise in the price of wheat in the summer of 1924 was nearly 
all transmitted to farmers. The farm price of wheat in the United 
States rose from 84 cents per bushel in August, 1923, to 117 cents 
in 1924. The index number for flour at retail rose less. 

Eggs and butter.—Hges and butter are relatively valuable for 
their bulk. They go through no manufacturing processes in prepara- 
tion for use. For these reasons, the transportation and handling 
costs are relatively less than for most other farm products. They 
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illustrate the same principle that inflation raises farm prices more 
than retail prices and deflation lowers farm prices more than retail 
prices. But the differences are much less striking than for most farm 
products. 
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Fic. 33.—Prices paid to farmers for eggs in Iowa, and wholesale and retail prices of eggs 
in Chicago. Less city labor is involved in the shipping and marketing of eggs than 
for most farm products, but the same principle holds: when prices rise or fall, farm 
prices tend to move much more violently than do retail prices. 


TABLE XLIII 
FarM, WHOLESALE, AND Retain Prices or Burrer AnD Eaes 


1913 =100 
Farm Wholesale Retail Farm ee Rol 
é : ; ; rice Price 
Y Price Price Price Price toa Crammer 
cet cot Eggs |Eggs, Firsts, Eggs, of Butter in Ex y 
; Sia : ; xtra Butter Butter 
in Iowa Chicago Chicago | Minnesota in Chicagot an Chicago 
1913 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1914 110 104 102 94 93 92 
1915 110 101 104 96 92 93 
1916 127 116 114 107 106 104 
1917 178 164 155 137 133 128 
1918 201 194 176 159 159 151 
1919 227 214 199 193 189 177 
1920 245 229 219 205 188 180 
1921 161 155 164 132 135 135 
1922 137 131 145 125 126 125 
1923 143 137 157 146 | 148 148 
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Lambs.—In 1918 lambs in Idaho were 125 per cent above pre- 
war while leg of lamb in Chicago was only 70 per cent above pre- 
war. Lambs at retail in 1923 were higher than most foods and the 
farm price was nearly as high as the retail price. 


TABLE XLIV 
Farm, WHOLESALE, AND RETAIL PricE or Lames 
1913 =100 
Wholesale Retail Wholesale Retail 
Farm 3 : Farm : 3 
Pri Price Price Price Price Price 
Year ee of Dressed | of Leg of || Year of Dressed | of Leg of 
of Lambs of Lambs 
Saye Lamb, Lamb, PS Lamb, Lamb, 
Chicago | Chicago Chicago Chicago 
1913 100 100 100 1919 206 186 178 
1914 100 102 103 1920 191 196 201 
1915 111 110 107 1921 119 138 169 
1916 135 123 tS 1922 159 171 182 
1917 215 161 142 1923 168 169 180 
1918 225 182 170 


Cotton.—Prices of cotton in 1923 further illustrate the funda- 
mental relationship of farm, wholesale and retail prices. Whenever 
the price of a product is high relative to wages (i. e., freights, manu- 
facturing, and handling charges) the farm price is higher than the 
price of the product that has entered the channels of trade, as shown 
by the following index numbers of prices for December, 1923: 


Harm pnice.ot cottons (911-1913 = 100). tae eee 267 
Fairchild’s index of cotton yarns (1911-1913 =100)............. 251 
Fairchild’s index of cotton goods (1911-1913 =100)............ 224 
Bureau of Labor index of retail clothing (1913 =100).......... 176 


Cotton yarn, which includes a small amount of city labor, was 
nearly as high as the farm price. Cotton goods, which require more 
labor, were lower, and the retail price of clothing was still lower. 

Farm, wholesale, and retail prices in Canada.—Index numbers 
of prices of food products as paid to farmers, and wholesale and 
retail prices for Canada illustrate the same principle of price rela- 
tionships. From 1915 to 1919, the index numbers of prices paid 
to farmers were higher than the index numbers of wholesale prices, 
and index numbers of wholesale prices were higher than retail prices. 
When prices fell, the percentage decline in retail prices was least and 
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1914 1915 


sale and at retail in Canada. 
charges rise slowly. 


1916 1917 —1918 


1919 


When prices fall, farm prices fall most rapidly. 


Farm, WHOLESALE AND Retain Prices or Foops IN CANADA 


TABLE XLV 


1920 


Fia. 34.—Prices paid to Canadian farmers for food products, and prices of food at whole- 


1921 1922) 1923 


As is always the case when prices rise, handling 
Therefore farm prices rise more rapidly than retail prices. 


1913 =100 

Farm | : E Farm : 
Year Wholesale Retail Year Wholesale Retail 

Crops Crops 
1913 100 100 100 1919 254 217 190 
1914 145 107 106 1920 207 246 219 
1915 124 117 108 1921 149 166 166 
1916 161 135 120 1922 ily 142 144 
1917 228 186 156 1923 101 139 142 
1918 229 200 178 


in prices paid to farmers was most. In 1923 prices paid to farmers 
were only 1 per cent above the pre-war level, but food at retail was 
42 per cent above pre-war. 

Farm, wholesale, and retail prices in England.—The same prin- 
ciple is illustrated to some extent by prices in England. England 
is such a consuming center that farm prices in England partake 
more of the retail characteristics than do prices in exporting coun- 
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tries. In the United States farm prices rose most in the states that 
were far from the consuming centers. In states near the centers 
of consumption the discrepancies between farm and retail prices 
were at all times less. The farmer who retails his product receives 
the full retail price. The one who delivers direct to the wholesaler 
eliminates some of the handling charges, and, therefore, receives 
a price which follows retail prices more closely. The further the 
produce is from the consumer, and the more hands it must pass 
through the greater the discrepancy between farm prices and retail 
prices whenever there is a change in the price level. 

Decline in farm prices not fully effective in increasing con- 
sumption.—Consumption is to a great extent dependent on price. 
When the farm price is cut in half, the farmer does not get the 
benefit of the increased consumption that would follow a halving 
of the retail price. In the days when most of the product was grown 
near the consumer, a reduction in the farm prices was accompanied 
by a more nearly comparable reduction in prices to consumers. 

When farm prices are cut in half, retail prices are likely to be 
cut about one-fourth. In 1924, farm, wholesale, and retail prices 
were in close adjustment for those products for which the index 
number stood at about 180. To get to 120, the farmer had to cut 
his prices 33 per cent from the point at which prices would have been 
in adjustment with retail prices. But the other half of the retail 
price (that is, the handling charges) was not cut at all so that retail 
prices of food were about one-sixth rather than one-third below the 
point at which they would be in adjustment. Conversely, if the 
average retail price of foods rose from 150 to 180, it would mean a 
rise of from about 120 to 180 for the prices paid to farmers. 

The agricultural depression not merely a question of supply and 
demand.—A change in the purchasing power of the dollar makes 
fundamental changes in price relationships in different parts of the 
channels of trade, which are entirely separate from the question of 
supply and demand. These changes, in turn, effect supply and 
demand and in from a few years to a generation will bring about 
adjustment. 

This principle seems to have escaped the attention of many econ- 
omists. The comparable principle that inflation leaves professors’ 
salaries out of adjustment with day wages is well understood. 
Undoubtedly there are normal relationships between salaries and 
wages which are due to supply and demand, but rapid inflation 
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always raises wages of unskilled workers much more rapidly than it 
raises the pay of skilled workers. In ten to twenty years supply 
and demand will bring them into adjustment again, but the changes 
brought about by inflation are not what is usually meant by supply 
and demand. 

The fact that deflation leaves laborers’ wages high relative to 
other things, is known by many persons, but few realize that infla- 
tion without any change in supply or demand automatically stimu- 
lates agriculture, and that deflation without any change in supply 
or demand results in an agricultural depression. When prices 
double those who had formerly lent money continue to receive 
the same interest as before, but the money that they receive has 
only half its former value. This can not be said to be due to supply 
and demand. 

Supply and demand remain in adjustment at the consumer’s 
prices, but when inflation or deflation occur the farm prices are 
often more influenced by the change in the general price level than 
by changes in supply or demand. If wholesale prices double, prices 
to farmers would be much more than doubled. Supply and demand 
at the consumer’s price are less disturbed than the relationships 
between farm and retail prices. When deflation occurs, the supply 
and demand at consumer’s prices is much less affected than is the 
ee of farm prices to retail prices. _ 

C Agricultural depression a result of deflation—A severe agricul- 
fat depression is an inevitable result of rapid deflation. Since 
it requires many years for wages and public service charges to 
decline, the disparity between farm prices and prices of the same 
commodities at retail must continue so long as deflation continues, 
unless a very striking shortage of farm products develops. 

An increase in retail prices makes little change in handling 
charges and a large change in farm prices. Of course any change 
in one price always has some influence on other things, but judging 
by past relationships it seems probable that farm prices would come 
into close adjustment with retail prices, if retail prices of food were 
to rise to 75 to 80 per cent above pre-war. With the decrease in 
production per capita that has already occurred, a slightly lower 
figure might suffice. The relationships here described, together 
with the many years required to adjust taxes and debts to a new 
price basis, explain the reason why farmers are opposed to drastic 
deflation. 


CHAPTER X 
PRICES PAID TO FARMERS IN DIFFERENT STATES 


Prices paid to farmers for food products.—Prices paid to farmers 
in the United States for food products are given in Table XLVII 
in the last column. 

On the average there was little rise in the prices of food prod- 
ucts until 1916. Prices then began to rise and advanced with great 
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Fa. 35.—Prices paid to farmers in Pennsylvania and in Iowa. Prices in Iowa fell more 
than did prices in Pennsylvania. 


rapidity during the years 1916 and 1917. In August, 1919, prices 

paid for food were 125 per cent above the pre-war level. Prices 

then fell, but reacted and reached ‘the final peak of 132 per cent 

above pre-war in June, 1920. The agricultural panic then began 

and in eleven months prices fell to 22 per cent above pre-war. For 
88 
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three years they remained practically at that level and in Sep- 
tember, 1924, were only 29 per cent above pre-war. 

Prices paid to farmers in the United States for all farm prod- 
ucts.—When cotton, wool, and other non-food products are included 
the course of prices is very different, because the demand for clothing 
is very different from the demand for food, and because of the boll 
weevil. It is a mistake to use index numbers of all farm products 
and assume that they represent northern states. Such an index 
number is useful if one wishes to represent the entire country by a 
single figure. 

Cotton fell very strikingly in the latter part of 1914. This low- 
ered the index number for all farm products. Cotton began to rise 
in 1916 and farm prices reached a peak of 131 per cent above pre- 
war in August, 1919, then declined somewhat and finally reached a 
peak of 141 per cent above pre-war in June, 1920. During the panic 
period cotton and wool fell more in price than did food materials. 
The index number for all farm products fell to 8 per cent above 
pre-war in June, 1921. During the two years, 1922 to 1923, cotton 
was higher than food products and the index number for all farm 
products was materially higher than the index for food products. 

Prices paid to farmers in the Southern States.—Index numbers 
of farm prices are included for Georgia, Alabama, and Texas. Since 
Georgia depends primarily on cotton, the index number for the 
state comes close to being a cotton index. The index number of 
farm prices for Georgia is higher than the index number for Texas. 
This does not, however, mean that Georgia is better off than Texas. 
Georgia depends primarily on cotton. This is very high in price, 
but the crop was so poor that the state is less prosperous than Texas 
which had a better yield of cotton and has more other things to 
sell. 

Those farmers who had a normal yield of cotton in 1923 were 
very prosperous. Cotton in Georgia suffered unprecedented losses 
from the boll weevil in 1923 and the yield per acre was only 43 per 
cent of the pre-war average. Despite the fact that the index of the 
price of cotton, December 1, 1923, was 256, the index of the value 
per acre was only 109 and the purchasing power per acre was only 
71. Large numbers of negroes left the state. 

On the other hand, North Carolina which normally produces 
252 pounds of cotton per acre produced 290 pounds in 1923. The 
index number of the value of the cotton crop per acre was 288 and 
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the purchasing power per acre was 187, and North Carolina farmers 
were very prosperous. 

The price of cotton, which is the only thing the city man observes, 
is no criterion by which to judge the prosperity of the South when 
crops are very abnormal. The purchasing power per acre is a 
much better measure of prosperity. 

Prices paid to farmers in the Northern States.—Two factors 
account for variations in the northern states—freight rates, and 
the different proportions in which the various farm products are 
grown. Freight rates were held down during the period of high 
prices, consequently the index number of prices rose higher in the 
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Fria. 36.—Prices paid to farmers in Georgia and in Alabama, and wholesale prices of all 
commodities for the United States. 


western states than in the eastern states. When prices fell and 
freight rates were raised and handling charges were high, the prices 
paid to farmers for any given commodity fell more in the West than 
in the East. For the year, 1918-1919, index numbers of farm prices 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio were generally lower than for 
Iowa and North Dakota. 

For the three years, 1921 to 1923, farmers in New York and 
Pennsylvania received better prices than farmers in the middle- 
western states. These differences were due in part to the kinds 
of products and in part to handling charges. For three years the 
index numbers for New York State averaged higher than those for 
any other state included in the table. There is little doubt but that 
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the index numbers of states still nearer markets, such as Con- 
necticut, were higher than for New York. 

Prices paid to farmers in Iowa in 1918 were double the pre-war 
level. They rose to 131 per cent above pre-war in August, 1919, 
and remained about double pre-war for another year. As in other 
states, they fell with great rapidity in the latter part of 1920 and 
reached a level of 10 per cent below the five-year pre-war average in 
September, 1921. For the three years, 1921 to 1923, they were little 
above pre-war and in May, 1924, were only 12 per cent above the 
pre-war level. For the three and one-half years ending in May, 
1924, the average prices paid to farmers in Iowa were only 8 per 
cent above the five-year average before the war. During this same 
period, retail prices of foods in cities and wholesale prices of all 
commodities averaged over 50 per cent above pre-war. 

Wheat did not drop in price as soon as some of the other com- 
modities. Prices paid to farmers in North Dakota were lower in 
1923 than at any other time during the panic period. The average 
for 1923 was 5 per cent above pre-war. 


TABLE XLVI 
Inpex NumBers oF Prices Pain To Propucers oF FarM PRopucts 
1910-14 =100 
| { 

United | United 

New Scat Ohio* | Tow. North Utah*|O " Geor- | Ala- pence States—| States— 

esr York “hin ay OW? | Dakota e Fase gia |bama* €X@S |All Farm| All Food 

Mona Products} Products 
1910 101 99 103 98 108 108 107 110 107 108 104 103 
1911 97 94 89 87 101 91 97 103 99 98 94 92 
1912 101 101 101 102 102 96 96 86 90 92 99 98 
1913 97 100 103 103 89 101 98 98 99 100 99 101 
1914 103 103 105 109 98 103 102 91 96 95 101 105 
1915 100 102 104 107 123 109 106 80 86 93 101 106 
1916 116 115 120 120 126 123 114 117 114 120 119 120 
1917 170 170 181 181 199 168 168 184 alegal i bef 180 180 
1918 186 193 201 202 221 188 191 242 221 220 206 197 
1919 206 206 216 211 237 193 198 238 222 222 215 210 
1920 217 217 210 187 240 198 195 257 234 217 214 209 
1921 144 140 130 102 125 107 119 105 108 105 119 128 
1922 134 127 127 106 222 106 119 147 136 132 124 122 
1923 142 138 133 113 105 127 119 202 178 167 137 122 


* Index numbers for Pennsylvania were prepared by F. P. Weaver, those for Ohio by J. I. Falconer, 
those for Utah by J. O. Ellsworth, and those for Alabama by J. D. Pope. 
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TABLE XLVII 
Inpex Numpers or Prices Pain to Propucers or Farm PRODUCTS 
Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 
Penn- North 
New . Geor-| Ala- 
syl- | Ohio | Iowa | Da- | Utah |Oregon A Texas 
York Sn Pare gia | bama 

1910 
January....| 101 101 106 103 109 117 108 113 110 111 
February... 102 101 106 104 PED 114 111 108 108 110 
March..... 100 102 109 109 111 104 114 110 107 106 
April 102 102 106 107 112 121 114 108 106 110 
IME oc octhscs 100 101 106 102 108 112 109 107 104 108 
PUNO Eerie. 95 98 104 101 105 108 105 108 106 109 
DULY aire acres 93 97 103 97 107 105 105 105 104 106 
August..... 103 99 99 94 115 104 108 110 108 109 
September.. 105 99 100 95 107 104 107 123 114 109 
October. ... 101 98 100 92 108 105 100 118 107 104 
November.. 103 98 97 90 104 107 103 125 108 108 
December..| 102 98 97 89 104 100 100 123 108 107 

1911 
January....| 100 99 93 92 106 97 101 115 108 108 
February... 99 94 88 87 105 91 100 115 109 107 
March..... 96 91 86 83 100 93 97 111 107 104 
April 93 89 84 80 99 93 95 111 107 102 
IN EN eet ces 93 88 83 80 101 90 97 110 107 102 
PUNE etek 93 90 85 80 99 91 98 110 104 102 
Sliven ete 95 93 89 84 97 88 99 109 104 103 
August..:.. 94 96 91 91 98 92 99 103 99 97 
September... 96 96 91 88 99 87 97 99 96 93 
October.... 97 96 92 90 102 93 95 90 87 87 
November. . 100 96 93 94 106 87 95 81 82 82 
December..| 101 97 94 96 103 89 94 80 81 82 

1912 
January 101 99 97 97 106 87 94 an 79 82 
February 104 103 97 99 106 93 93 74 82 86 
March... 106 103 97 99 105 94 94 81 86 89 
April). iss. 106 103 104 104 107 92 97 83 88 91 
I ICN eerie ao 109 109 106 110 110 99 98 89 92 94 
OUINC Seles the 104 108 104 108 111 102 95 87 92 94 
Ahearn 105 105 102 105 110 98 97 90 92 93 
August..... 104! 101 100 104 103 98 96 96 97 99 
September. . 98 98 99 101 97 98 95 92 93 94 
October.... 94 96 102 103 93 95 96 91 94 94 
November.. 92 97 100 100 92 97 97 88 92 94 
December. . 94 98 101 98 88 98 95 95 98 97 

1913 
January.... 93 97 99 96 88 94 96 101 99 99 
February... 92 96 102 99 88 99 96 98 97 97 
94 98 102 101 89 101 96 95 96 99 
93 98 103 103 87 95 95 95 96 98 
94 99 102 101 88 99 96 92 93 96 
97 99 105 104 91 101 99 91 94 96 
100 101 103 105 93 104 99 93 96 97 
es 96 101 102 102 89 103 99 94 96 96 
September. . 100 102 103 105 90 105 100 96 97 102 
October. ... 108 105 104 107 90 100 101 107 108 109 
November. . 108 105 105 109 89 103 99 109 110 107 
December. . 106 105 104 110 90 109 101 104 105 103 

1914 
January.... 104 105 105 111 92 101 100 100 103 100 
February... 104 105 107 111 90 102 100 105 105 101 
Mareh........ 104 105 105 109 95 107 98 103 104 101 
April. 104 104 1038 107 95 98 99 102 104 99 
May.. 108 103 1038 107 93 101 100 102 103 100 
JUDE; vases 109 103 1038 108 93 99 104 104 104 100 
Ue paar 106 104 1038 109 94 104 99 103 104 101 
August..... 101 108 109 110 94 103 97 100 105 103 
September..| 100 105 107 112 107 106 101 ral 85 87 
October.... 100 104 1038 109 106 107 107 70 83 84 
November.. 98 103 104 107 109 106 107 60 73 78 
December. . 97 102 105 108 114 104 110 65 75 82 
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TABLE XLVII—Continwed 
United : 
N Penn- North G@eorleAlae Sates Ne 
Y nd syl- | Ohio | Iowa | Da- | Utah |Oregon ys Rae Texas Basra Food 
ork | vania kota e Prod: |) p2ed= 
ucts nicks 
1915 
January....| 97] 105] 109] 108] 122] 101! 110 63 74 82 98 106 
February...| 97] 105 | 106 | 111] 135] 111! 113 73 80 88 | 103 110 
March. .... 97 | 105 | 107] 109| 140] 116] 115 70 79 90 | 102 109 
April Sin || Ne || ies ely SE sie) | ane 74 82 90 | 101 107 
MR ees 98 | 103] 108] 113] 148] 109 | 109 79 86 94 | 105 112 
June....... 104} 105] 103] 113] 141] 108] 109 74 84 91 | 103 110 
Tuly ieee 99) 103) 103 | tin |) 125 | T1305 74 80 89 99 105 
August.....| 96 99 98) 107 || 12s) aga) ton 72 81 89 99 104 
September..| 97 99 99 | 102 93 | 110 99 77 82 93 96 100 
October....| 98 | 100] 104 | 104 98 | 108 97} 105] 102} 104] 101 102 
November..| 108] 103] 102 | 102] 100| 109] 101] 102] 100 | 1081 102 102 
December..| 104 | 102| 103] 100] 104] 109 | 100! 102] i00| 1051 101 101 
1916 
January....| 104] 105] 106} 106] 119] 103} 103] 102 99 | 106] 104 105 
February...|_ 107 | 107 | 109] 114] 132] 113] 106 | 102| 100! 106 109 110 
March..... LOS OS | 1t3) ||) dey | 176 |) 119) 09 ||" tor 98 | 107 | 108 111 
Apri) LORE L1G) tt2 ie le: |, 116%) 11s 107 || ion | ton | 107) to 112 
Niaw ee a Cis its 4 tts |) fol 120) 120-) 109) |= 100) |) Stor I) 0s |) ie 115 
June DG) eed 4) erlt6e| es T9 tal eit | 11S) | Or-49 103" || eLOse || 100) | ts 116 
chee ACh ets oon eI O=t Ti e125, t1O 1050 | WOR | ti.) ete 116 
August A tiie etoile eel 129] 198 i) ages] tor | 109.) ais |) as 118 
September 112 |G. | 1eece- 122 |) 135 | 182 ||\-ats4 17 | 12 | 190 ||| 194 125 
October. 494] 127 | 128 | 1327) 122 | 128 | 197 || 401 | 139 | 13% | 132 |-- 198 127 
November..| 138 | 132] .138 | 132] 153 | 134] 130| 160 | 145 | 150] 140 138 
December..| 136 | 132] 137 | 1387 | 155] 151 | 132 | 165 | 151.| 157 | 146 143 
1917 
ry....| 187] 132] 145] 140] 156] 146] 130] 147] 138] 144] 142 142 
Poy: ..| 148 | 144] 158] 151 | 167] 155 | 141 | 147 | 140 | 147 | 180 152 
March... 164 | 160] 165] 158] 169] 169] 150] 145| 142| 147] 158 165 
April Cay 16lM sia D2 etzg i, 170) | 153) |) 168) |) 152 is6c lees 173 
May 192] 192 |) 192 191 || 234-|- 1938 | 180] i661 i159 || 1671 i190 198 
June.......| 200] 192] 186] 190| 217] 200] 194] 175] 165! 177 | 192 199 
erin cee Peels 188 186 \) 188.) 203 | 198 || 172°) 199 | tsi | fon |) ton 190 
August.....| 171 | 177] 184] 207] 219 | 182} 172] 195 | 186 | 198 | 193 189 
September..| 165 | 175 | 187] 193] 198] 188] 187 | 193] 186 | 194] 189 187 
October....| 176 | 175 | 188] 198] 214] 184] 182] 206] i191 | 1911 192 189 
November..| 184] 178 | 191 | 192] 214! 189 | 1851 239! 206|] 206| 196 189 
December..| 172 | 174]|- 198 | 184 | 214] 193 | 175 | 232] 211 | 209 | 196 189 
1918 a eee 
. BEMSS RAO4 Wee LOSHieeeto ll) We) 77 = 2410) 215 | 215 ye t9s 188 
ens. 7" isd 191 | 199 | 196 | 218 | 179] 176) 242 | 221 | 220 | 202 191 
March.....| 186 | 197] 198: 201] 227| 196 | 182] 247 | 222 | 227 | 205 194 
April 175 | 1838 1979) 203) 233.) 178) 179 |) 258 | 5220 || 227 1) "206 193 
Maye. .4|) 190'| 186 199 210) 230] 187 | 188] 229| 2187) 214) 203 196 
June... 177 | 184 | 199 | 201 | 219] 182] 195 | 224] 209] 210] 198 193 
a 181 | 185 | 196 | 203 | 218] 183] 190 | 233] 210 | 216 | 202 196 
hGeusk ....{ 184 | 199 | 204] 207] 218] 190 | 201] 233 | 218 | 206 | 205 202 
September 185 | 201] 207 | 206} 214] 199] 199 | 264] 237 | 234) 213 203 
October....| 197 | 203 | 204| 201| 217 | 201 | 207 | 264 | 236 | 232 | 214 204 
November. .| 198| 205| 200 | 200| 218| 200] 200 | 241 226 ) 226 | 211 204 
WmacemberenltoGul| s20n4) 212), 20S) 2221 186) 197 || 224) Sonny) 2ise| 209 
ates 218 | 211 206 
9} 200) 206| 217] 227| 191] 199 | 236 | 216 ‘ 
fas ee 130 199 | 208| 207| 216] 187] 193 | 205 | 200} 209 | 202 201 
Niarchi eee etsss fot 1 104 | 2054) 217 193-) 196) |) 2082 195.) 202 197 198 
April....... 194 | 196 | 217 | 218! 233] 189] 196; 208] 200] 198] 20 20? 
Missy ‘ 298 | 215 | 228] 230] 254 | 200 198 210 204 209 218 221 
oe ee a8 ty 337 oo rt ibe 195 | 243 | 227 | 229 | 225 223 
pe cge ae 524 229 | 231 | 255 | 195] 203 | 261 | 243] 235 | 231 225 
BND ey PLP | ee 01 | 203 | 245) 229] 228| 215 | 207 
ae ae 199 308 305 191 335 188 201 | 251 | 231 | 229: 210 200 
October. «|| 19 3e : O87 S40 | 519 205 
, ¢ 202 | 208] 191] 241| 185 | 199 | 287) 2 9; 2 
a doo 205 206 | 213 | 196 | 255 | 194 | 194] 284 | 248 | 241 | 220 | 206 
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1920 
January.... 
February... 


September. . 
October. ... 
November.. 
December. . 


1921 
January.... 
February... 


September.. 
October. ... 
November.. 
December. . 


1922 
January.... 
February... 


August..... 
September... 
October. ... 
November. . 
December. . 


1923 
January.... 
February... 


September... 
October.... 
November.. 
December. . 


1924 


January.... 
February... 


September. : 


TABLE XLVII—Continued 


PRICES PAID TO FARMERS IN DIFFERENT STATES 


New : Geor- 
' | syl- Ohio | Iowa | Da- | Utah |Oregon d 
York vania kota a 
212 211 220 202 265 199 200 292 
219 219 220 199 260 206 208 296 
223 223 223 197 245 222 214 294 
220 220 230 198 266 209 205 302 
248 241 237 203 287 224 211 299 
272 255 238 214 276 229 203 294 
246 244 224 207 267 213 207 292 
225 231 209 188 237 201 205 289 
207 213 200 185 218 169 187 242 
191 201 193 168 217 165 188 201 
183 194 172 152 190 151 164 163 
170 175 158 126 150 140 146 122 
167 169 151 125 152 123 144 107 
149 159 141 114 143 127 137 111 
132 149 139 LIZ 145 121 132 94 
136 141 129 103 141 106 123 86 
134 133 131 101 121 106 112 82 
133 129 125 95 128 104 116 84 
134 126 131 99 123 108 119 81 
145 138 131 104 127 100 111 87 
155 138 123 90 112 99 107 115 
aay? 134 123 91 110 97 109 153 
155 134 119 90 100 96 104 138 
148 135 120 94 100 100 106 128 
142 129 115 95 100 95 108 131 
139 128 123 99 101 110 109 125 
138 130 131 108 125 121 120 130 
132 125 131 104 iheatl 111 113 130 
138 131 135 109 132 LEZ 122 126 
138 134 128 110 132 127 127 144 
141 128 127 110 119 117 128 152 
125 12% 119 110 114 113 121 159 
124 117 121 98 165 112 116 157 
122 123 127 107 98 113 121 156 
131 129 130 110 101 | 115 121 177 
136 134 134 116 LOT | Len 123 181 
127 132 133 118 102 122 |} 125 190 
132 132 134 112 108 131 120 200 
133 132 133 111 108 132 123 215 
143 132 134 ini 113 124 119 211 
148 140 139 113 117 129 123 191 
163 144 140 112 109 127 127 190 
157 141 131 110 102 128 127 ivl 
149 143 132 108 97 124 116 181 
151 144 129 114 99 128 115 190 
147 142 129 113 105 128 114 210 
143 141 130 114 104 128 116 221 
135 138 129 114 103 127 109 233 
123 131 128 113 111 122 111 244 
123 133 1380 113 113 123 110 238 
125 133 128 111 117 128 108 203i 
130 132 130 110 DES 124 106 220 
129 130 130 112 Up la 124 109 212 
185 136 127 111 110 124 113 201 
129 aoe 125 119 125 Rice 118 198 
133 133 130 129 saupans 202 
129 Seve 128 118 130 170 


United 


States ieee ed 
Ala- | p Al |*Reod 
bama | ~°*?8 | Farm Prods 
Prod- | “ucts 
ucts 

255 241 227 215 
261 240 228 216 
259 248 226 213 
266 242 231 218 
267 241 240 229 
264 239 241 232 
262 238 239 230 
260 230 224 215 
224 208 205 202 
192 194 192 195 
165 156 172 181 
124 124 147 160 
116 i110 138 152 
115 106 132 145 
101 103 126 140 
96 93 116 128 
3 91 110 122 
93 93 108 118 
89 90 108 119 
97 92 LDS: 127 
109 107 115 122 
142 134 124 123 
130 123 121 122 
120 Vit 118 120 
121 116 Liz 119 
115 113 116 119 
121 121 124 128 
122 123 123 125 
124 123 126 129 
137 132 129 129 
140 139 129 126 
144 136 125 120 
142 140 119 113 
143 134 122 117 
160 150 129 120 
164 157 134 124 
165 161 137 126 
175 164 136 123 
180 173 138 123 
182 175 139 122 
175 165 138 124 
171 158 134 121 
170 1638 134 120 
165 162 129 118 
174 153 133 122 
185 166 1388 123 
197 Agr g 141 122 
201 186 143 123 
201 191 143 121 
203 185 142 122 
180 171 136 119 
182 167 135 118 
181 164 135 118 
erane 165 134 119 
166 138 124 
175 146 132 

148 137 129 


CHAPTER XI 
WHEAT 


Farm prices.—For the five years, 1910-14, the United States farm 
price of wheat was 87.5 cents per bushel. With the outbreak of 
the war, farmers expected high prices for wheat and greatly increased 
the acreage for the 1915 harvest. The yield per acre in 1915 was 
the highest ever obtained in America, and the total crop was over 
one billion bushels. This large production tended to hold prices 
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Fig. 37.—Prices paid to farmers for wheat and for corn. The acreage of wheat for 1924 
was cut, but the corn acreage was expanded. 


down and the acreage was reduced. The yield in 1916 was only 
12.2 bushels as compared with 17 bushels in the previous year. The 
total production was only 636 million bushels. Prices rose rapidly, 
particularly in the spring of 1917 when it was found that there was 
not enough wheat to supply the demand. The farm price was 
$2.48 in June. This led to violent agitation in the cities and was 
largely responsible for the establishment of the Food Administra- 
tion. Farmers were accused of hoarding, whereas they had sold 


their wheat too rapidly for the good of the country, as well as for 
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their own good. In the summer of 1917 the price was fixed by order 
of Congress. This reduced the farm price to about $2.00 per bushel. 
During 1918 the price was very stable, varying between $2.01 and 
$2.06 per bushel. When the restrictions were removed, the price 
of wheat again rose, selling for $2.58 in June, 1920. When deflation 
began the price of wheat fell very rapidly, reaching $1.44 in Decem- 
ber, 1920. Since then the general tendency of wheat prices has been 
downward, even into 1924. The short world crop resulted in a 
striking recovery of prices in the summer of 1924. 


TABLE XLVIII 
Prices Pain to PropucERS FOR WHEAT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cents per Bushel 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 

1910-14] 84.4 | 89.3 | 89.0 | 88.8 | 89.8 | 90.8 | 87.4 | 85.0 | 87.4 | 87.4 | 88.0 | 86.0] 88.0 
1910 |103.4 |105.0 |105.1 {104.5 | 99.9 | 97.6 | 95.3 | 98.9 | 95.8 | 93.7 | 90.5 | 88.3] 98.2 
1911 | 88.6 | 89.8 | 85.4 | 83.8 | 84.6 | 86.3 | 84.3 | 82.7 | 84.8 | 88.4 | 91.5 | 87.4] 86.5 
1912 | 88.0 | 90.4 | 90.7 | 92.5 | 99.7 |102.8 | 99.0 | 89.7 | 85.8 | 83.4 | 83.8 | 76.0] 90.2 
OLS 7652"|—-79.9: | S0N6 [79.1 80.9) S207 i S1C4 ITIL Tod ee) eee [econo peas 
1914 ; 81.0 | 81.6 | 88.1 | 84.2 | 83°9 | 84.4 | 76.9 | 76.5 | 93.3 | 93.5 | 97.2 | 98.6] 86.2 
1915 |107.8 |129.9 |133.6 |131.7 |139.6 |131.5 |102.8 /106.5 | 95.0 | 90.9 | 93.1 | 91.9]112.9 
1916 /102.8 |113.9 |102.9 | 98.6 |102.5 |100.0 | 93.0 |107.1 |131.2 |136.3 |158.4 |160.3]/117.3 
1917 |150.3 |164.8 {164.4 |180.0 |245.9 |248.5 |220.1 |228.9 |209.7 |200.6 |200.0 |200.8/201.2 
1918 |201.9 |201.2 |202.7 |202.6 |203.6 |202.5 |203.2 |204.5 |205.6 !205.8 |206.0 |204.2/203.7 
1919 {204.8 |207.5 |208.0 |214.2 |231.1 |228.4 [222.0 |217.2 |205.7 |209.6 /213.2 |214.9/214.7 
1920 |231.8 |235.7 |226.6 |234.0 |251.3 |258.3 |253.6 |232.2 |218.7 |214.3 |188.0. |143.7/224.1 
1921 |149.2 |149.3 |147.2 |133.5 |110.7 |127.4 |112.2 |104.8 |101.2 |105.6 | 94.2 | 92.7/119.0 
1922 | 98.3 | 97.0 |116.9 |117.0 )121.0 |116.5 |102.6 | 97.1 | 88.1 | 90.4 | 97.8 |100.9/103.2 
1923 |105.6 |103.7 |105.1 |106.9 |109.8 |106.6 | 95.1 | 84.2 | 88.7 | 93.2 | 95.1 | 92.3] 41.5 
1924 | 96.7 | 98.0 | 98.8 | 95.8 | 96.8 | 98.5 |105.8 {116.8 {114.2 


Index numbers of wheat prices.—Expressed in terms of index 
numbers, the yearly average prices of wheat during 1915 and 1916 
were about one-third above the five-year pre-war average, Table 
XLIX. During 1917, 1918, and 1919, wheat was about two and a 
quarter times the pre-war level. From the peak, 290 in July, 1920, 
wheat prices fell to 99 per cent of pre-war in August, 1923. During 
1922, and 1923, wheat prices were about 10 per cent above the pre- 
war level, while the general price level was about 50 per cent above, 
and the non-agricultural products, which farmers buy, were about 
60 per cent above pre-war. 

Purchasing power of wheat.—The farm price of wheat in 1923 
was nearly down to the pre-war level, and the purchasing power 
of wheat per bushel was far below. To the farmer who had to 
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TABLE XLIX 
Inprex Numsers or Prices Pain to Propucers oF WHEAT IN THE Unirep Srates 
Corresponding Months, 1910-14 =100, Calculated from Table XLVIII 


Year | Jan. | Feb. |Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 


COOMA Sa TS eS Ss Lt e107) 109 116.) OA 10% 4.103") 1034) A112 
TOT LOI | S1On 96 | 94] 94] 95 DO Oa Oi LOLS O04 S102) 98 
TO Ore OZ OA Ara tS) 21S | St06 | 98a 95") 95.) 88.1108 
1913; 87 | 89] 91 89} 90; 91 95) )| 9 88 | 89 | 88 | 93] 90 
1914 | 93} 91 93} 95 | 93] 93 Son COM LOT MOT IOs ISH 9s 
1915 | 123 | 145 | 150 | 148 | 155 | 145 | 118 | 125 | 109 | 104 | 106 | 107 | 128 
1916 | 118 | 128 | 116 | 111 | 114 | 110 | 106 | 126 | 150 | 156 | 180 } 186 | 133 
1917 | 172 | 185 | 185 | 203 | 274 | 274 | 252 | 269 | 240 | 230 | 227 | 233 | 229 
1918 | 231 | 225 | 228 | 228 | 227 | 223 | 232 | 241 | 235 | 235 | 234 | 237 | 231 
1919 | 234 | 232 | 234 | 241 | 257 | 252 | 254 | 256 | 235 | 240 | 242 | 250 | 244 
1920 | 265 | 264 | 255 | 264 | 280 | 284 | 290 | 273 | 250 | 245 | 214 | 168 | 255 
1921 | 171 | 167 | 165 | 150 | 123 | 140 | 128 | 123 | 116 | 121 | 107 | 108 | 135 
O27 AO OO Tat W825) 185s) 128) 1s 4: Ot | 103.4) EL | We eae 
NOD eel a ATG) ALS 1208 E225) E17 | 109°) 987) 100 | 107 | 108-)) LO7 112 
1924 | 111 | 110 | 111 | 108 |-107°| 108 | 121") 187 | 131 


exchange bushels of wheat for pounds of sugar and tons of coal, 
the purchasing power of a bushel of wheat is more significant than 
the price of wheat. In September, 1923, the purchasing power of 
wheat was only 64 per cent of normal, and in April, 1924, was only 
72 per cent. According to Secretary Wallace, “A suit of clothes 
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Fra. 38.—Prices paid to farmers for wheat, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 
The large crop m 1915 depressed prices. The very short crop in 1916 raised prices 
and led to price fixing. Prices were very low for the three years 1921 to 1923, but 
rose with the short crop of 1924. 
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which cost the farmer in North Dakota 21 bushels of wheat in 
July, 1913, cost 31 bushels in 1923, and a wagon which then cost 
him 103 bushels would now cost him 166.” ! 

The low purchasing power of wheat is far-reaching in its effects 
because it is one of our most important cash crops. According to 
the 1919 census, three-fourths of the farmers in North Dakota, 
Kansas, and the Palouse district of Idaho and Washington, and 
two-thirds of the farmers in South Dakota grew wheat. The most 
seriously distressed regions were in the Dakotas and Montana. 
These regions practice a diversified agriculture, selling horses, beef 
cattle, and oats as well as wheat. Oats and beef cattle were even 
cheaper than wheat, and horses were practically unsalable. 

In most of this region the crops were poor when prices were high, 
so that the farmers had all the disadvantages with none of the 
advantages of inflation. The Federal Government encouraged 
them to go more heavily in debt by lending them $8,500,000 for 
the purchase of high-priced seed and feed. The farmers who are 
solvent have these additional debts to pay. The government efforts 
to collect from the insolvent will take a considerable part of that 
collected from the solvent ones. 

War demand for wheat.—From 1917 to 1920 the practically 
universal opinion in the United States was that unlimited supplies 
of food would be needed and it was the obligation of the farmer 
to break up pastures, clear land, lay tile drains, buy machinery, 
and go in debt as much as necessary in order to produce more food, 
regardless of cost. Every city paper was filled with advice for agri- 
cultural expansion. 

Mr. Houston, the Secretary of Agriculture, in his annual report 
for 1917, stated: “I can not emphasize too strongly the urgent 
necessity of doing everything possible to bring about a still further 
increase in production of all essential commodities, particularly of 
the staple crops and livestock.” 2 

“Food relief after the armistice was imperative not only for 
the peoples of the new small friendly nations, but also of the enemy 
countries. It became the key to the whole situation and to the 
establishment of a real peace. . . . Europe had to be fed . . . if 
European civilization . . . including our own, was to be preserved. 
. . . It was estimated that Europe would need to import at least 


1 Wallace, H. C.—The Wheat Situation, a Report to the President, p. 2, 1923. 
? Report of the Secretary, Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, p. 48, 1917. 
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20,000,000 tons of bread grains alone, and that of this quantity 
11,000,000 must come from the United States. . . . This burden 
America was able to assume because of the achievements of her 
farmers. The full story cannot be told; only the outcome can be 
suggested.” 3 

The feverish activity was not confined to the United States. 
Our government made large loans to foreign countries to buy and 
hoard farm produce. The combination of credit furnished by the 
United States Government and fear on the part of foreign govern- 
ments resulted in large purchases in excess of current needs and 
created an artificial shortage. In 1921, during the depths of depres- 
sion, these governments dumped their hoards on the market and 
helped to create an artificial surplus. England did not dispose of 
the last of her bacon and butter until the summer of 1921. In the 
winter of 1921, Italy was still struggling to get rid of her hoards of 
high-priced sugar. When the United States Government finished 
dumping its wool stocks, the farm price was about 15 cents and the 
sheep industry was prostrated. 

It is interesting to compare the editorials and advice of the 
inflation period with those of the deflation period. Judging by most 
of the latter discussions of the agricultural situation, the essential 
difficulty is that farmers very foolishly expanded production and 
even more foolishly borrowed some money to do it, and the present 
difficulty is to be charged to these stupid acts. 

Purchasing power of winter wheat per bushel and per acre.— 
The farm price of winter wheat on December 1 is given in Table 
L. Compared with pre-war prices as 100, prices in 1923 were but 
8 per cent above pre-war. Wholesale prices in December were 54 
per cent above pre-war, and a bushel of wheat had a purchasing 
power of 70. This is the lowest exchange value a bushel of wheat 
has had since data are available (34 years). The actual farm buy- 
ing power was even less because such a large proportion of the 
crop went for taxes and interest payments. 

The buying power of the farmer is dependent on the price per 
bushel, but is also dependent on the weather. The average value 
per acre of the crop harvested in 1923, at the prices of December 
1, was $13.76. This was somewhat below the five-year pre-war 
average. If all the money obtained from an acre of winter wheat 


3 Houston, D. H., Report of the Secretary, Yearbook of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1919, p. 9. 
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were used to purchase general commodities at wholesale, the acre 
would have purchased only 62 per cent of the pre-war amount. Of 
course the actual purchases would have to be much less, as taxes 
and interest payment called for more than twice the pre-war number 
of dollars. 

Considerable areas of every crop are always left unharvested, 
either because of drought, destructive storms, insect pests or other 
causes. In 1923 the value of the winter wheat per acre sown was 
$13.53. The acreage abandoned was less than normal, so that 


_Purchasing Power 
“Per Bushel 


50 Soy Acre Harvested 
1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1923 


Fra. 39.—Purchasing power of winter wheat per bushel, per acre sown, and per acre 
harvested. The purchasing power per acre sown is a better measure of farm condi- 
tions than is the price per bushel. 


returns per acre sown were relatively better than the returns per 
acre harvested. The purchasing power per acre sown was 68 per 
cent of pre-war. Since the abandoned acreage does not have to be 
harvested, a figure somewhere between the purchasing power per 
acre planted and per acre harvested would best represent the profit- 
ableness of the crop. 

The error is almost universally made of considering prices that 
come within one’s experience applicable to all persons connected 
with the industry. For example, on December 1, 1917, the index 
number of the price of a bushel of winter wheat as sold by farmers 
was 231, or farmers received more than double the pre-war price. . 
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TABLE L 


Farm Prices AND Purcuasinc Powrer or WINTER WHEAT IN THE 
Unitrep Srates at Drecemper 1 Prices * 


Per Bushel Per Acre Harvested Per Acre Sown 
iar Farm Index one eae Index he z Farm | Index ns _ 
Price |Number pee Number eae Value {Number rota: 
Bere i | kom | 1910—'| nog | per ONO 
Bushel | 1914= | { ioe OE Those gl 101d Sa 
(Coe eb ee ee e | Moy, tm | eben | 400) fee 

100) vested 100) 100) 
1890} 87.5 100 120 $9.50 66 80 $9.17 Tal 86 
1891 88 .0 100 125 12.95 90 118 
1892); 65.1 74 95 8.93 62 79 
S935 < 5623 64 85 6.78 47 63 
1894} 49.8 57 80 6.97 49 69 7.61 59 83 
1895| 57.8 66 94 6.68 47 67 6.23 48 69 
1896) 77.0 88 129 9.05 63 93 8.82 68 100 
1897 80.1 97 139 12.01 84 120 IE, 86 123 
1898 62.2 oil 96 9.23 64 86 8.60 67 91 
1899} 63.0 72 90 25 51 64 6.13 47 59 
1900} 63.3 72 88 8.45 59 72 7.18 56 68 
1901 66.1 75 91 10.03 70 85 10.01 78 95 
1902; 64.8 74 84 9.33 65 74 8.22 64 73 
1903} 71.6 82 94 8.80 61 70 8.40 65 75 
1904; 97.8 112 127 12.12 85 97 10.29 80 91 
1905 78.2 89 98 11.22 78 86 10.75 83 91 
1906; 68.3 78 82 sey" 79 83 10.74 83 87 
1907 88.2 101 107 12.84 90 96 11.41 88 94 
1908; 93.7 107 115 13.52 94 101 12.97 100 108 
1909; 102.4 ra E?/ 114 15.70 110 107 14.55 113 110 
1910} 88.1 100 98 13.99 98 96 12.08 94 92 
1911; 88.0 100 105 13.00 91 96 11.61 90 95 
1912} 80.9 92 90 12.18 85 83 9.74 75 74 
19138; 82.9 95 94 13.69 96 95 12.91 100 99 
1914; 98.6 112 113 18.76 131 132 18.20 141 142 
1915| 94.7 108 98 15.45 108 iz 14.88 115 105 
1916] 162.7 186 122 22.53 157 103 19.95 155 102 
1917} 202.8 231 124 30.72 214 115 20. 66 160 86 
1918} 206.3 235 114 31.40 219 106 27.56 213 103 
1919} 210.5 240 105 31.70 221 97 31.09 241 106 
1920} 148.6 169 92 22.67 158 86 20.22 157 86 
1921), 95.1 108 76 13.15 92 64 12.72 99 69 
1922; 104.7 119 75 14.50 101 64 13.37 104 65 
1923] 95.0 108 70 13.76 | 96 62 13.53 105 68 


* Values and acreages as reported by the Department of Agriculture. Purchasing power is calcu- 
lated by dividing the price index by the index numbers of prices of all commodities for December, 
Table XXXI. Before 1900 the index numbers are not available for December. The average for 


the year and following years is then used. 
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Wheat was higher in price than other commodities and had a pur- 
chasing power of 24 per cent above the pre-war average. Only four 
times in the past thirty-four years did wheat have a higher purchas- 
ing power. The apparently high price led to government action 
lowering the price of wheat. 

So far as the writers have observed no public discussion went 
deeper than this superficial point of view. The returns to the farmer 
were dependent not only on price but also on yield. The yield per 
acre harvested was poor and the acreage abandoned extremely 
high, so that the purchasing power per acre sown, instead of being 
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Fia. 40.-—Increase in the wheat acreage, 1909 to 1919. Most of the increase took place 
in the semi-arid regions and in the corn belt. 


24 per cent above pre-war, was 14 per cent below pre-war. The 
city man looking at prices believed the farmer to be an unreasonable 
profiteer. The farmer who planted winter wheat found that he was 
unable to exchange the product of an acre planted for the normal 
amount of city-made goods. From his standpoint it was the cities 
that had been profiteering. 

Consumers do not all buy at any one price. The housewife 
buys bread and draws her conclusion of the prosperity of the farmer 
from the price of bread. The miller buys wheat and is equally sure 
of the prosperity of the farmer, his views being based on the price 
he pays for wheat. 

The wheat grown by farmers in Montana in 1917 had a pur- 
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chasing power of only 59 per cent of the pre-war amount of goods 
per acre. In Ford County, Kansas, the purchasing power per acre 
in 1917 was nothing, because the yield was not sufficient to provide 
seed. 

Increase in wheat acreage.—As a part of the war program, 
the government requested farmers to plant 47 million acres of 
winter wheat in the fall of 1918, an increase of 12 per cent over the 
preceding year. They actually planted 49 million acres. The total 
acreage of fall and spring wheat harvested in the fall of 1919 was 
75,694,000 acres, which was more than 50 per cent above the pre- 
war average. Speakers were sent throughout the country to stim- 
ulate greater production. 

Of the 28,500,000 acres increase in total wheat area during 
the war, about 22 million acres were winter wheat. The larger 
part of this increase was in the semi-arid regions, where crops are 
uncertain. In these regions there is little reserve capital; so that 
it is difficult to stand periods of adversity. Many pastures and some 
range land were plowed up. In these regions it is easy to plow up 
pastures, but very difficult to get the land back to grass, so the 
damage resulting from the expansion of the wheat acreage will 
require years to overcome. 

The United States and Canada are one agricultural unit. The 
production of wheat in this area has increased much more rapidly 
than population. For the ten years, 1902 to 1911, these countries 
produced an average of 797 million bushels of wheat, or 8.6 bushels 
per capita. For the ten years, 1912 to 1921, these countries produced 
an average of 1067 million bushels, or 9.8 bushels per capita. 

Profits and losses from holding wheat.—Considerable advice 
has been given farmers on holding wheat. Some persons believe 
the real difficulty with the farmers is that they do not “ merchan- 
dise”’ their wheat properly. These advisers think that wheat 
should be distributed according to market demands. Others are 
equally sure that the difficulty is that farmers hold their wheat 
too long. 

Seasonal variation in the price of wheat is less than for most 
farm products. For this reason the profits and losses from holding 
wheat are less than for some other crops. The small seasonal varia- 
tion is due in part to the ease with which wheat is stored and in 
part to the fact that wheat is a world crop and is harvested some- 
where every month in the year. 
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Prices of No. 1 Northern Wheat f. 0. b. afloat in New York 
City are given in Table LII. As an average for the thirty-four 
years, the December price was 2.9 cents above the September price. 
The May price for thirty-three years averaged 4.6 cents above the 
September price. The year 1897 is omitted from the May prices 
because of the disturbed market due to the Leiter corner. 

When dealing with the price of wheat over a series of years 
adjustment must be made for the varying values of a dollar. If 
wheat prices are compared with wholesale prices of all commodi- 
ties this factor is eliminated. 

While there may be little profit in holding wheat year after 
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Fic. 41.—Purchasing power of wheat in September, and advance in price by the follow- 
in May. When the purchasing power is high, it usually pays to sell early; when 
low, it usually pays to hold. 


year, the prices do show that in certain years large profits can be 
made. In the nine years when the purchasing power was less than 
90, there were only two years in which wheat did not advance in 
price. The average advance in December was 3.6 cents and by the 
following May 8.1 cents and at the end of a year 10.1 cents. 

In the six years when wheat had a purchasing power of over 
110, there were only three cases when December wheat was as high 
as September, two cases in which May wheat was as high as Sep- 
tember, and only one case when wheat a year later failed to decline. 
The average decline to December was 0.6 cent, to May 3.3 cents 
and to the following September 21.7 cents. 
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If we assume that the average advance, 2.9 cents, is enough 
to pay for holding to December, and 4.6 cents just enough for 
holding to May, comparison can be made on the basis of profits. 

In the twelve years when September wheat had a purchasing 
power of over 100, there were only two years in which the advance 
by December was sufficient to pay a profit. In four years the May 
price advanced enough to make a profit and in no case was the price 
of wheat the following September enough to pay for holding. 


TABLE LI 


AVERAGE ADVANCE iN THE Prick or WuEatT RELATED TO PuRcHASING PowER, 
From Tasie LII 


ae Advance in Advance in Advance in 
Purchasing December Price May Price September of 
of 5 
Power vo Over Over following Year 
September September Over September 
(Cents) (Cents) (Cents) 
Winder9Oe i. cas ce B20 8.1 10.1 
OCS O I aoe cies ehs as 11 4.3 On 7.4 
HOOHTOON sos ss, sae 8 ath 3.4 —3.1 
OverslhOe oe. % 6 —0.6 —3.3* —21.7 
WAWOL APE cs ae w=: 34 2.9 4.6* 0.5 
| 


* May, 1897, omitted because of the Leiter corner in wheat. 


For the twenty-two years when the purchasing power was less 
than 101, the advance by December was sufficient to make a profit 
in ten years. The advance by the following May was enough to 
make a profit in sixteen years. 

Apparently when wheat has a high purchasing power there is 
a very great risk of loss by holding and apparently when wheat 
has a low purchasing power there is a good chance of profiting 
from holding. 

When wheat is high it is usually due to low yields per acre. It 
is always being harvested somewhere in the world. It is not prob- 
able that low yields will continue for a full year, and even more 
improbable that the crops for the next year will also be poor. High 
prices also tend to increase the effort in production so that high 
prices are more likely to be followed by low prices than by contin- 
ued high prices. Conversely, low prices are usually due to excessive 
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crops which are not likely to continue. The most probable future 
price of wheat is a price nearer to the normal purchasing power 
than are present prices. 

All the prices previously given are New York City prices. The 
spread between farm prices and city prices is greatest in the months 
when heavy marketing is taking place. The profits from storing 
on the farm are, therefore, greater than city prices indicate. When 
the rush of marketing takes place and all the marketing facilities 
are crowded, large margins are taken; when the facilities for handling 
wheat are not fully used a narrower margin is charged, because 
operation at a low profit is better than idleness. 
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Fig. 42.—Purchasing power of wheat in September, and the advance in price in one year. 
When wheat is low in price relative to other things, it usually pays to hold it; when 
high, it usually pays to sell. 


The cheapest place to store grain is on the farms that already 
have storage room. If a farmer has storage room that would other- 
wise be idle, the cost of storage is the interest and shrinkage. Many 
good farmers regularly follow the practice of storing when crops 
are cheap and selling promptly when prices are good. 

Based on the above reasoning the writers published the follow- 
ing statement in the fall of 1923 when the purchasing power of wheat 
at farm prices was only 64. By September, 1924, the farm price 
had risen to $1.14 per bushel. 

“At the present time the acreage of wheat in the world is 
greater than is needed. Comparative prices show that consumers 
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TABLE LIT 


RELATION OF THE PRICE OF WHEAT TO Profit AND Loss rrom HoLpING 
Prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat at New York in Cents * 


Amount by Which the Price 
Rose Above the 


Pur- Price, pe: September Price 
C Price, | chasing | Price, May, 26 
Ne Sep- Power, | Decem- | Follow- tember, 
Year : : Follow- 
tember | Sep- ber ing é May, Sep- 

tembert Year ins Decem- | Follow- | ember, 
Year ber ing Follow- 
Year ing Year 
1894 57.3 73 60.1 73.1 63.5 2.8 15.8 6.2 
1895 G3a0 80 69.3 73.3 70.7 5.8 9.8 UX 
1893 Ue 82 67.1 58.7 Olas —5.0 —13.4 —14.8 
1906 83.6 82 91.0 LOG 118.6 7.4 24.1 35.0 
1902 79.6 84 85.2 87.8 92.3 5.6 8.2 PAR / 
1901 Oat 85 85.8 83.1 79.6 9.1 6.4 2.9 
1913 97.3 85 98.1 103.0 123.4 0.8 ous 26.1 
1887 81.0 88 91.0 96.9 99.6 10.0 15:9 18.6 
1912 | 100.2 89 95.8 100.2 97.3 —4.4 0) —2.9 
1884 88.6 90 82.9 102.9 93.0 —5.7 14.3 4.4 
1889 85.1 90 85.8 98.8 101.9 0.7 1330 16.8 
1892 78.8 92 76.5 77.4 2a —2.3 —1.4 —6.7 
1899 79.0 92 78.4 74.4 84.8 —0.6 —4.6 5.8 
1900 84.8 92 82.6 84.3 Oud —2.2 —0.5 —8.1 
1905 91.8 93 96.1 91.6 83.6 4.3 —0.2 —8.1 
1896 70.7 94 103.5 82.0 102.7 32.8 11.3 32.0 
1898 74.6 94 15.7 82.5 79.0 te 7.9 4.4 
1903 92.3 94 94.1 | 101.1 125.4 1.8 8.8 33.1 
1886 86.6 95 90.3 Sil 81.0 3.7 10.5 —5.6 
1909 | 108.9 99 122.1 116.6 122.0 13.2 hath 13.1 
1880 | 106.4 100 119.3 126.4 147.1 12.9 20.0 40.7 
1882 | 108.5 100 109.8 123.2 114.6 13 14.7 6.1 
1885 93.0 101 94.0 88.6 86.6 1.0 —4.4 —6.4 
1888 99.6 106 104.9 83.2 85.1 5.3 —16.4 —14.5 
1910 | 122.0 107 117.5 109.4 113.6 —4.5 —13.6 —8.4 
1911 | 113.6 107 114.1 126.9 100.2 0.5 13.3 —13.4 
1883 | 114.6 108 113.8 105.3 88.6 —0.8 —9.3 —26.0 
1908 | 111.8 109 117.9 | 134.3 108.9 6.1 22.5 —2.9 
1890 | 101.9 iM 104.1 113.9 103.3 2.2 12.0 1.4 
1907 | 118.6 111 119.3 115.9 111.8 0.7 —2.7 —6.8 
1891 | 103.3 113 105.4 96.5 78.8 | —6.8 —24.5 
1904 | 125.4 128 123.2 106.8 91.8 —2.2 —18.6 —33.6 
1897 | 102.7 135 101.9 156.8 74.6 —0.8 54.1 —28.1 
1881 | 147.1 140 141.7 | 146.8 108.5 —5.4 —0.3 —38.6 


* Statistical report of the New York Produce Exchange. 

+ The five-year average price of wheat for September, 1910-1914, was 111.3. To find the purchasing 
power, the price in September is divided by this figure and the resulting index number is divided by 
the index number of prices of all commodities, Table XXXI. 
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desire some of the effort now expended in wheat production to be 
devoted to the production of other things. It is, therefore, not to 
be expected that the profits from holding wheat will be as high as 
usual when the purchasing power is so low. At United States farm 
prices, wheat has a purchasing power of 64. Apparently the farmer 
who has storage room and who can finance himself has a good 
chance for profit from holding wheat this year. If the price does 
not rise by next fall, he can sell the old crop and hold the new 
one next fall.’ 4: 

The usual point of view is given by George E. Roberts, vice- 
president of the National City Bank of New York, who is quoted 
in an interview in the New York Times for June 1, 1924 as saying: 
“T don’t suppose there is any more persistent fallacy among 
farmers than the notion that the price of wheat is jacked up after 
it leaves their hands so as to give the dealers big profits. The farmer 
has been told this for years and he likes to believe it. Maybe it 
gives him a sense of martyrdom, which is said to be pleasant. But 
if you look at a chart of the monthly prices of wheat on the Minne- 
apolis market for the last twenty-nine years you will find that the 
average for the highest month, May, was only about 6 cents above 
the average for the lowest month, September. Six cents is a modest 
sum to cover warehousing, interest, insurance, shrinkage and the 
risk of market fluctuation. The figures have been compiled by 
various authorities, including the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, in each case with similar results. So if the farmer held 
his grain the charges wouldn’t leave him any better net profit, 
probably, than he gets when he disposes of it just after the 
harvest. If he admitted this it would be disturbing, because he 
has preconceived notions about it. He thinks, like as not, that 
the dealers and the manufacturers and the bankers have got it in 
for him.” 

While it is true that the average advance during the season is 
small, the number of years when the advance is very great is suffi- 
cient to cause the discontent mentioned by Roberts. For a farmer 
always to sell wheat at any given time regardless of prices is as fool- 
ish as it would be always to plant at a given date regardless of 
weather. The most effective thing the individual farmer can do 
to meet the situation is to have sufficient granary room so that he 
can hold his wheat until he is ready to sell. The traditional method 

‘Warren, G. F. and Pearson, F. A., Farm Economics, No. 5, Aug. 28, 1923. 
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of thrifty farmers of usually selling promptly when prices are high 
and holding-when-prices are low, is sound. 

(Effect of the tariff—Many kinds of wheat are grown in the 
United States. The supply of some kinds is considerably greater 
than the consumption, and the supply of hard spring wheat is less 
than the consumption. From 1909 to 1913, when there was a 25 
per cent tariff, the price of No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat at Min- 
neapolis generally ranged from 5 to 10 cents above Winnipeg. Under 
the tariff of 10 cents from 1913 to 1916 the prices were practically 
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Fig. 43.—Yields of wheat in North Dakota. The rainfall causes such variation in yield 
as to make frequent periods of hard times, interspersed with periods of prosperity. 


on the level. Under the tariff of 1922 the price in Minneapolis was 
usually about 20 cents above the price at Winnipeg, although the 
fluctuations were very wide. 

In 1922 about 23 million bushels were imported from Canada, 
about one-half of which paid the duty and was consumed in the 
United States. 

The hard winter wheats of Kansas and Nebraska are also af- 
fected to some extent, because they are somewhat similar to the 
hard spring wheat. If the price of American wheat of the same 
grade were not affected by the tariff, it would not seem probable that 
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millers would pay 25 cents extra to get the Canadian wheat. The 
tariff has little effect on the soft winter wheats of the eastern states” 
and of the Pacific coast. On those it would be very difficult to meas- 
ure the effect. 

Unrest in wheat regions.—Much of the wheat crop is grown in 
regions where yields are very uncertain. Farmers often have to 
live and pay their expenses for a year or more without receiving 
any income. When we realize that in cities so many persons are 
unable to finance themselves when paid once a month, that the 
practice of weekly wage payments is common, it need not cause 
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Fig. 44.—Purchasing power of wheat per acre and per bushel in North Dakota. The 
great variation in yield makes prices less significant than the purchasing power 
per acre, 


surprise to learn that certain wheat farmers are dissatisfied when 
they have to wait from twelve to thirty-six months for a pay check. 
The series of years with low yields combined with poor quality 
had much to do with the interest in the Nonpartisan League. The 
financial deflation of the post-war period created an interest in the 
tariff and in the McNary-Haugen Bill. When any class of citizens 
are in serious distress from causes outside their control, they natur- 
ally seek outside aid, whether the trouble be due to weather or to 
financial policies of the government or to a combination of both. 

In Ford County, Kansas, the yield for ten years varied from 0.3 
bushel per acre harvested to 19 bushels in different years. In 
1917 and 1918 the total crop was not sufficient to supply the seed, 
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and in 1923 it was about enough for seed. The years 1914 to 1916 
were good years. For the seven years, 1917 to 1923, the average 
purchasing power of an acre was 38 per cent of the pre-war average. 
In three of these years the county did not produce more wheat than 
was needed for seed. In only one year of the seven years would 
the product of an acre of wheat exchange for as much as normal. 
For the entire state of North Dakota the average yields for suc- 
cessive years, beginning with 1909, were as follows: 14, 15, 8, 18, 
11, 11, 18, 6, 8, 14, 7, 9, 8, 14, and 7. In the western part of the 
state the fluctuations were still greater. The years 1915 and 1918 
were highly prosperous years for North Dakota. The product of 
an acre of wheat would exchange for more than a normal amount 
of other commodities. The year 1917 was an average year. In 
1923 the low price of wheat, coupled with the low yield, made the 
purchasing power of wheat per acre but 46 per cent of the pre-war 
amount. The average purchasing power for the five years, 1919 
to 1923, was 71 per cent of normal. The actual status was con- 
siderably worse than these figures indicate, because when yields 
are below normal the amount saved for seed requires a large per- 
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YiELD, Prick, AND PurcHasrine PowrR or WHEAT IN KANSAS 


State of Kansas Ford County, Kansas * 
| 
Farm Price, Value Purchasing Yield Value per Acre 
December 1 per Acre Power A at Kansas Prices Pur- 
Year has- 
ing 
Cents | Index Index Per Pas Bushels| Index Index oe 

per Num-| Dollars} Num- Bead ane per Num- |Dollars | Num- We 

Bushel | bers bers oa e Acre bers bers re 
1910-14 Sie |) a. xis A E47 i cate lacie acral WMA rene i el aeete ene 110 sizeces 9.35 
1912 74 87 11.47 90 85 88 13).2 120 9.77 104 102 
1913 79 93 bse 88 92 87 2.8 25 2.21 24 24 
1914 95 112 19.48 153 113 155 19.0 173 18.05 193 194 
1915 89 105 11.12 87 95 79 10.1 92 8.99 96 82 
1916 164 193 19.68 154 127 101 12.5 114 20.50 219 144 
1917 198 233 24.16 189 125 102 0.4 4 .79 8 4 
1918 199 234 28.06 220 114 107 0.3 3 .60 6 3 
1919 215 253 27.95 219 111 96 11.0 100 23.65 253 111 
1920 130 153 20.02 157 84 86 5.9 54 C260 82 45 
1921 93 109 11.35 89 76 62 8.6 78 8.00 86 60 
1922 98 115 12.35 97 72 61 5.4 49 5,29 57 36 
1923 91 107 9.19 72 69 47 0.8 7 73 8 5 
) 


* Wallace, H. C., ‘‘ The Wheat Situation,” a Report to the President, p. 111, 1923. Data from 
1910 to 1911 inclusive from J. C. Mohler, Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
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centage of the crop. Making correction for this and for the high 
taxes and interest charges, it is probable that the purchasing power 
of the North Dakota farmers did not average more than half of 
normal. 

TABLE LIV 


YreLtp, Prick, AND PurcHasinc Powrr or Wueat in Norra Dakota 


r z Purchasing 
Yield Farm Price Value per Acre Power 

Year neces Index | Cents, | Index Index 
a ’) Number, per |Number, Telia Number,| Per Per 
pea 1910-14 | Bushel, | 1910-14 “” | 1910-14 | Bushel Acre 

; =100 | Dec. 1 =100 =100 

1910-14 LOPS al terranes tot eae een 8.60 100 

1915 18.2 173 87 104 15.83 184 95 167 
1916 Ono 52 152 181 8.36 97 119 64 
1917 8.0 76 200 238 16.00 186 128 100 
1918 13.6 130 203 242 26.39 307 117 149 
1919 6.9 66 241 287 16.63 193 126 85 
1920 9.0 86 130 155 11.70 136 85 74 
1921 8.5 81 85 101 Cae 84 71 59 
1922 14.1 134 90 107 12.69 148 67 93 
1923 leeall 68 86 102 6.11 71 66 46 


Credit conditions in the spring wheat belt—The number of 
insolvent farmers in much of the spring wheat belt in 1923 was so 
great that the banks were in many cases unable to make loans 
even though good security was offered. In the west north central 
states more than 321 banks failed in three years. In many cases 
this left farmers without banking facilities and many more banks 
came so near to failing that they have ceased to function. 

Testimony at hearings before the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry give a first-hand picture of the situation.> 

Page 23, Rex Williard, farm economist, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, “In regard to obligations, 55 out of 61 owners 
reported first mortgages, and the average first mortgage amounted 
to $6700 per farm; 19 reported second mortgages, and 3 reported 
third mortgages; 32 owners and 32 tenants out of 106 farms reported 


* Hearings before Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, U. 8. Senate, 68th Cong., 
First Session on 81597, Jan. 11-24, 1924. 
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chattel mortgages; 101 farms had some sort of liabilities; only 5. 
farms out of the 106 had no obligations.” 

Page 45, Mr. Williard also reported that of the 106 farmers 13 
had debts greater than their resources, 24 per cent of the farmers 
had debts equal to more than three-quarters of their assets. In 
this country however there were some good credit risks, for 24 per 
cent of the farmers had debts amounting to less than one-fourth 
of their assets. 

Page 112, A. J. McInnes, president of the North Dakota Farm 
Bureau Federation, speaking of federal land banks loans, said, 
“This last year, 1923, approximately 30 per cent of our applicants 
were refused loans by reason of the fact that they were too much in 
debt. There is always a limit to what a man can owe and still 
get one of the Federal loans. Now, that was almost appalling to 
me, because a lot of those men were personal friends of mine, a lot 
of them young men, just starting out in life, married three or four 
years ago, and had acquired a half or quarter section of land, and 
were really trying to make good, and I wrote down to the Federal 
board myself in some of our cases, and put the case right up to them 
and said, ‘ Here, if we can not help out this particular man, what 
are we going to do for our farmers in the future?’”’ Continuing 
he said, ‘‘ I went down to the store, the manager of which I knew, 
and I saw there farmers coming in and the hardware man break- 
ing the bales. Twine is in 50-pound sacks. He was breaking the 
bales and selling four to five balls to the man. That astonished 
me, and I asked him ‘ John, what is the idea of selling a man four 
or five balls of twine? Is that all the wheat that is grown around 
here?’ ‘No,’ he said, ‘ that is not it, Mac, at all. The point is 
we are all on a strictly cash basis, and this particular man that 
you saw getting this 25 pounds of twine, that is all the money he 
had to-day to buy that twine.’ 

“He says, ‘They brought in 5 gallons of cream and sold it, 
got a few groceries, enough to last them a week, and had enough 
money left to buy this twine. Day after to-morrow that man will 
be in again with 5 gallons of cream, and he will buy so much more 
twine.’ For a fellow that had been used to seeing it go out in ton 
lots from the same place it pretty near gives you the starts.” 

Page 91, George H. Hoople, North Dakota, farmer, “ Right 
now in the country where I live we could not go into many of the 
banks and borrow money. There may be exceptions, but there 
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are not many banks that we could go into and borrow any money 
at all, no matter how much security we might have, because they 
simply have not got the money to let out. Right in our own com- 
munity the banks have been renewing notes, but they have not 
been loaning any new money to pay off our hired help and pay our 
bills as they accumulated. The stores are on a cash basis, most of 
them. It makes it pretty hard for some people to get along. Even 
though they may have land and machinery and assets above liabil- 
ities, they can not get money. I had to borrow a little money myself 
this fall, and I had to go to several banks before I could find a bank 
from which I could borrow money. 

“And these deplorable conditions, with most of the State 
covered with land mortgages, and all of the horses and machinery 
mortgaged, everything mortgaged, with money borrowed at the 
rate of 10 per cent as a rule, I don’t suppose that even a bill of 
this kind would have put those people into a position where they 
could get back onto their feet without some other assistance, with- 
out the prices of their farm products that they raise on the farm, 
the wheat, etc., came up in value.” 

Page 77, P. E. Miller, Department of Agriculture, University 

of Minnesota, “‘I went myself up into three typical counties of 
the Red River Valley a few weeks ago and got some information 
along this line. I was accompanied by a man who was familiar 
with the State banking department, and together we went into 24 
typical banks and went over the conditions with the banker himself, 
and out of those 24 country banks 11 can not loan a dollar at the 
present time, because of their condition. Hight of those banks said 
they could loan a very small amount for a very short time. 
One of those banks would loan a small amount of money on first 
mortgage security. . . . One said he could loan some money, 
but because of the uneasy condition they were not loaning a bit 
of money, and three out of the 24 said they could take care of all 
reasonable requests for money. 

Then we went into those banks’ files and we took out the clients 
of the banks at random, to get a cross-section of the farmers trib- 
utary to those banks. We took out 186 clients of the banks, and 
those men were classified as credit risks, and out of 186, 129, or 
69 per cent, were considered good banking risks. . . . Forty-four 
of those 186 farm owners, or 24 per cent, were classified as class B 
risks. . . . Their obligations were so heavy that it was a question 
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whether any additional financial assistance would help them pull 
through. Seven per cent, or 13 out of the total number, were 
considered as class C, in such financial condition that in all prob- 
ability they were going to go under. 

“The significant thing is that out of the 129 or 69 per cent 
of class A risks, 62 were in territory where they could not borrow 
a dollar; 37 were in a limited loan territory where they could get 
very small loans of not very much use to them; 30 of the total 
number were in territory where they could borrow upon reasonable 
request. 

“We then took 69 tenants from these same bankers’ files and 
classified them, and 55 per cent of them were class A, 32 per cent 
class B, and 13 per cent class C from the standpoint of credit risks. 

“We then put them all together and we went over the farmers’ 
financial condition for the last year, first with the banker, who 
knows the financial condition of almost every farmer in his terri- 
tory, and later with the farmers themselves, and out of the total 
number in the past year 5 per cent had gone ahead a little bit, said 
they had made a little money, 20 per cent had come out just about 
even, in other words, had not gone behind, while 75 per cent had 
lost money and had been losing money for the past three or four 
years.” 

Page 145, J. A. Powers, Lenard, North Dakota, ‘‘ The fact that 
for four years the dollar of our wheat farmer and our small-grain 
farmer and our cattlemen, more particularly the range cattlemen, 
the producer and not the feeder, has been around 60 cents, has created 
a situation which is reflected very largely in the failures of the 200 
or more banks in the state. The failures of these banks have cut 
off all credit relations or any financial institutions of five or six thou- 
sand farmers. These men can not obtain any other connection at 
the present time. 

“The banking condition there is so bad that every banker 
thinks that he can not in any way take on new territory, and in 
fact he can not, at the present time, take care of the needs of his 
own immediate locality. The situation, while it has been accumu- 
lative in a way, has been very much accentuated since the returns 
of the 1923 crop. 

“A few of the banks are in very good shape, but they are 
making no loans on account of the desire to conserve their cash 
resources, not knowing when something might happen, and even 
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TABLE LV—WHuo esate Prices or WinTeR WHEatT—Crvit War AND Wor”D WAR 


Winter Wheat in New York City* 


No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat, New York City, 


Price per Index 
Year Bushel Number 
Average, October, 1856, 
to July, 1861: 

100 
100 
100 
100 
1861: 102 
1862: 104 
94 
83 
99 
1863: 108 
120 
104 
105 
1864: 117 
121 
182 
152 
1865: 186 
129 
102 
177 
1866: 149 
136 
170 
212 
1867: 226 
221 
166 
208 
1868: 197 
190 
160 
164 
1869: 135 
1 100 
1 109 
1870: 1 94 
1 85 
1 98 
il 100 
1871: 1 108 
il 117 
1 107 
: 1 129 
S72 OLENVAEY. acer ces wes 1.58 115 
Aprile. cost ees 1.70 118 
July.. 1.65 114 
October Pes 1.56 120 
PSVor) VANUAPY owe stays 1.925 140 
ADT aes tetera 1.925 134 
July.. 1.875 109 
Octoberiot aes sone 1.615 124 
US(4e CAMUAL Varo sece wien 1.665 121 
April ett nre ere 1.615 112 
July.. 1.40 97 
Octoberinguiceces: ZS: 90 
BST ot) aera) se ewe wk 2285 94 
ADU aa ahncn ae: 1.29 90 
July.. 1.355 94 
October. eeaonk 1.375 106 
LS 7Osed ANUATY se cunmereey.. 1375 100 
i 1.41 98 
1.30 90 
1.305 100 
1877: 1.485 108 
1.65 115 
1.95 135 
1.45 112 
US7S8: January... 05.55. 1.42 103 
MATEUS cree acta cane 1.36 95 
July.. 1.16 80 
MovOber eons cnc. cs 1.05375 84 
1879: January.......... 1.08625 79 
I NVoS lege oleae deedcte eee 1.1425 80 
July... LOTS 81 
October.2 so rau 1.2825 99 
18805 January. sion. a 1.5825 115 
A DTD ye ie ne oe 1.37875 96 
AKIN Ay ent coreto cto 1.1625 81 
OGtOber it namron enes | 1.0875 84 


f. o. b. Afloatt 
| Price per Index 
Year Bushel Number 

Average, 1910 to 1914: 
CE Chan gee teh $1.09 100 
Aprili.s Sth seu 1.08 100 
July.. 1.03 100 
October ve iis a. e 1.05 100 
LOLG RS aWUar yo cis oe ae 1.52 139 
2500) 9 OR e A airigic NiO 1267 155 
July.. 1.36 132 
October'-ai ise hes 6: 1.24 118 
JOG: January cesen ie ce ee 1.40 128 
i 1.29 119 
1.26 122 
1.84 175 
LOT Sanwary torte con 2.09 192 
April econ syere ate 2.63 244 
July.. 2.44 237 
October’ Sa 56.0% 28 2.64 251 
LOLS sie S amUuAR yn a sas ea 2.26 207 
Aral fae nos weicxnere 2.26 209 
July.. 2.31 224 
Octobere-4 2s 25.5: 2.38 227 
1919: January one 2.38 218 
April cue oe 2.38 220 
July.. 2.38 231 
Octobers as... aoe 2.38 227 
1920: January...) .5+- 2st 217 
Aprilia § Ss ocunrase 3.02 280 
July.. 2.92 283 
October’ ee. sees 2.33 222 
1921: Jatiiary << 26.0 04%5 2.00 183 
LADTIL Jt Beene ee 1.59) 147 
ARTI AAS 1.46 142 
Octobers= setue ae 1.20 114 
1922; January. ..5..5..: 1.23 113 
1 1.51 140 
1.32 128 
1.33 127 
1923: ey 121 
1.37 127 
1.16 113 
1.22 116 


* Wholesale prices. wages, and transportation 
Report by Mr. Aldrich from the Committee on 
Finance, March 3, 1893. Senate Report No. 1394, 
Fifty-second Congress, second session, Part II 

+As reported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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though they are able to make loans, they are not doing it, from a 
strictly banking situation.” 


World War and Civil War prices of wheat.—Wheat rose less 
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Fie. 45.—Prices of wheat for the World War and Civil War periods. Both the rise and 
the fall were much greater for the World War than for the Civil War. 


rapidly during the Civil War than during the World War. Follow- 
ing the Civil War, wheat was somewhat below the general level of 
prices for some years. Apparently this history is being repeated. 


CHAPTER XII 
COTTON 


Prices.—The five-year average farm price of cotton for Novem- 
ber from 1909 to 1913 was 12.1 cents per pound. In 1914 the cotton 
crop was very large, 16 million bales. The outbreak of the war 
temporarily decreased the demand, and the farm price in Novem- 
ber fell to 6.3 cents, little more than one-half of the pre-war average. 
Cotton was so cheap that a movement was started to get everyone 
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Fia. 46.—Prices paid to farmers for cotton, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 
Cotton prices are strongly affected by industrial conditions and by the size of the 
crop. Prices received for the crops of 1914 and 1920 were doubly depressed, 
because production was high and industrial conditions were unfavorable. 


to “buy a bale.” A few years later when the demand was very 
high, and the boll weevil very active, only a few persons were rich 
enough to “ buy a bale.”’ Again in 1920 no one seemed to want a 
bale. The farm price of cotton by months is given in Table LVI. 

Index numbers of cotton prices.—The index numbers for cotton 


with the five years, 1909 to 1913 as 100, are given in Table LVII. 
118 
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For the other farm products, the five-year average for each month 
from 1910 to 1914 is used as a base; but since the price of cotton 
dropped so much in 1914, the average for the period from August, 
1909 to July, 1914, is used as a base. 

The November, 1914, farm price of cotton was 52 per cent of 
the pre-war average. Prices did not reach the pre-war basis until 
the summer of 1916. Two crops were sold below pre-war prices. 
For four years, 1916 to 1919, cotton sold at much more than pre- 
war prices. The farm price in November, 1919, was over three 
times the pre-war level. The demand for cotton is very sensitive 
to industrial conditions. When the panic began in 1920, the demand 
fell rapidly. The crop of 1920 was large, 13 million bales, and the 
price was therefore doubly depressed. In May, 1920, cotton was 
37.7 cents per pound, and one year later it was 9.4 cents. The 
index numbers were respectively 299 and 75. 


TABLE LVI 
Prices Pain To PropucERS FOR CoTTON IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cents per Pound 


Year |Jan.|Feb.| Mar.| Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.] Dec. | Aver. 
1910-14/12.3)12.2) 12.4) 12.4) 12.6] 12.7| 12.7] 12.5) 12.2) 12.1] 12.1) 12.2) 12.4 
1910 |14.6]14.0) 14.0} 14.1] 14.0) 14.2) 13.9] 14.3] 14.4] 13.3] 14.0) 14.1] 14.1 
1911 |14.4/14.3] 18.9] 13.9) 14.2) 14.6] 14.4) 18.2) 11.8) 10.2} 8.9] 8.8] 12.7 
AONB eset 9.0) 9.8) 10.411 1029) LPO) 11.2) 1250) 123) 1122) 10,9) 119) 10.6 
POTS 2-209 118) 118) 006) 105) 116) 1125) 21.8) 13.3) 13:0) 1252) 1270 
TOMA te tno eG lO) 122) 1224) 1204) 12.4) 857) 728) Gi8l Gri) 1026 
TOU SMIRGAOlee tine ete elias OL Le S. 6) (8.6), Sal) CSo Lie 2 ile Geis | e829 
1916 |11.4/11.5) 11.1) 11.5} 11.5} 12.2) 12.5) 12.6) 14.6) 15.5) 18.0] 19.6) 13.5 
1917 |17.1]16.8] 15.9] 18.0} 18.9) 20.2} 24.7) 24.3] 23.4) 23.3) 27.3] 27.7) 21.5 
1918 |28.9/29.7| 30.2} 31.8] 28.5] 27.4) 28.6] 27.8) 32.2) 31.8) 29.3] 27.6] 29.5 
1919 |28.7/24.9] 24.0] 24.5] 26.0) 29.5] 31.1] 32.5} 30.3] 31.3] 36.5) 35.6] 29.6 
1929 |35.9136.2] 36.2] 37.3] 37.7] 37.2] 37.4] 36.8] 31.1) 25.5) 19.4; 13.9) 32.1 
1921 |11.5/11.8] 10.3} 9.4} 9.4; 9.8] 9.6} 9.8) 12.6) 19.8) 17.7) 16.2) 12.3 
1922 |16.3/15.5] 15.9] 16.0} 15.9] 18.7/ 20.4} 20.7] 21.1) 20.0} 22.4} 23.8] 18.9 
1923 |24.5125.9] 27.7] 28.4] 26.9} 25.6] 26.2} 23.5) 24.1) 27.2) 28.8} 31.0} 26.7 
1924 |32.5/31.4| 27.7] 28.7] 28.1) 27.8) 27.3) 27.8) 22.2 
| 


Prices of cotton began to rise in the summer of 1921, and the 
cotton crops harvested in 1921 and 1922 sold at very good prices, 
so that on the whole the South was prosperous. However, the 
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prosperity of the cotton country was much less marked than the 
prices would indicate and the prosperity was uneven. In many’ 
parts of the South the boll weevil damaged the crop to such an 
extent that there was little cotton to sell. 


TABLE LVII 
Inpex Numsers or Prices Paro To PRopucERS OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months, August, 1909-July 1914=100, Calculated from Table LVI 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 


POO eters || Sevsangs Wevantarl|'t ceeeer | Caamesea| eects cena es 90 | 96 | 104 | 113 | 114 

LOO! P1925) TLS) LES 4 |) 1) P12) 109. | 114 | ES Os 1 GS Eos ees 
TOTS Te el eae el SS Ee se et OO OZ, 84 74 72 | 102 
1OUZE ROSE (4s 9) e Si thal) SL ketene || Sell” We? 93 90 98 85 
TOISs}) 991) 980 95/9551 92) 9k | OL 1927) SOc SION SLO gs Oo 97 
COTATI 95) | 98.1 LOZ | 967) 29 98 | 98s 299 eal 64 52 56 85 
1915 |} 54] 61 CON Cha ZF eG Sa 6SaI Gon ZO 93 SGigienvS 72 
1916 | 93} 94] 90] 93] 91] 96] 98 | 101 | 120 | 128 | 149 | 161 | 109 
1917 | 139 | 138 | 128 | 145 | 150 | 159-) 194 | 194 | 192 | 193 | 226 | 227 | 173 
1918 | 235 | 243 | 244 | 256 | 226 | 216 | 225 | 222 | 264 | 263 | 242 | 226 | 238 
1919 | 233 | 204 | 194 | 198 | 206 | 232 | 245 | 260 | 248 | 259 | 302 | 293 | 239 
1920 | 292 | 297 | 292 | 301 | 299 | 293 | 294 | 294 | 255 | 211 | 160 | 115 | 259 
1921 93. 97 | 83) [=i | 75 | ee |) iG) 78a) 10S. 164 | 4G TS See OO 
1922 | 133 | 127 | 128 | 129 | 126 | 147 | 161 | 166 | 173 | 165 | 185 | 195 | 152 
1923 | 199 | 212 | 223 | 229 |-213 | 202 | 206 | 188 | 198 | 225 | 238 | 254 | 215 
1924 | 264 | 257 | 223 | 231 | 223 | 219 | 215 | 222 | 182 


Purchasing power of cotton.—The farmer is interested in the 
price of cotton per pound in so far as he uses the money to pay 
taxes, interest, and debts. He is interested in the price of cotton 
compared with the prices of other things, in so far as he uses the 
money to buy other things. He is also concerned with the quan- 
tity available for sale. In a year of low crop yields, prosperity is 
less than prices indicate, and in a year of good yields prosperity 
is greater than prices indicate. The purchasing power of cotton 
per pound and per acre are shown in Fig. 47. If the product of 
an average acre of the cotton crop of 1920 had been sold to buy 
other commodities, the quantity that could have been purchased 
was less than for any other year except 1894. Other strikingly dis- 
astrous years were 1893 and 1914. 

In December, 1923, a pound of cotton at farm prices had a 
purchasing power of 186, but the average acre of cotton had a 
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purchasing power of only 127 per cent. The farmer is concerned 
with both yield and price, and is primarily interested in the pur- 
chasing power per acre. In some large areas, the yield was so low 
that the purchasing power was below normal. For other areas, 
such as Texas and North Carolina, the crop was fairly good, and 
the purchasing power was high. 

Purchasing power of cotton in different states—In December, 
1923, the average farm price of cotton in the United States was 
31 cents per pound. If the five-year average before the war is 
100, this price would be represented by 254. Since the index number 
for wholesale prices of all commodities was 154, cotton prices had 
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Fig. 47.—Purchasing power of cotton per pound and per acre. The most disastrous 
years were 1893, 1894, 1914, 1920, and 1921. 


a purchasing power of 165. A bale of cotton would buy 65 per 
cent more than it would have bought before the war. The city 
man sees the price of cotton and judges the prosperity of the South- 
ern farmer accordingly. For any district that had a normal yield 
this was a very profitable price. 

The real test of the success of the crop is not price per pound 
but purchasing power per acre. Table LIX shows the purchasing 
power of cotton per acre for the nine important cotton states. In 
North Carolina, the yield was 15 per cent above normal and the 
price was 150 per cent above. The yield was so large and the price 
was so good that the purchasing power of cotton was 187. The 
state was highly prosperous; so prosperous that the farmers in 
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TABLE LVIII 


Farm Prick AND PurcHasinc Power oF CoTron IN THE UNITED STATES 
AT DxECEMBER 1 PrRiczEs * 


, Pur- Value Boe : Pur- Value oe 
Price : chasing Price : chasing 
chasing per P chasing per Posie 
De Power Acre ie se Power Acre ee 
Pound per Acre]| ., Pound per Acre 
Wears ine per Har- H Year : per Har- Tike. 
in ar- in ar 
Pound, | vested d : ghee Pound, | vested tod 
egies) i Curs| wt, | 1910-14 | in Cur- | nn? 
rency | _ 14099 roney 1910-14 rency | _ 109 ney 1910-14 
=100 =100 
Cents Cents 
1876 | 9.7 87 $16.14 74 1901 10) 79 $12.48 (PZ 
1878 | 8.2 85 15.62 82 1902 7.6 80 14.86 78 
1879 | 10.3 104 18.60 96 1903 | 10.5 ial 19.10 103 
1880 | 9.8 96 18.12 89 1904 9.0 94 19.33 103 
1882 | 9.1 88 16.98 83 1905 | 10.8 110 21.02 109 
1883 | 9.1 91 14.96 76 1906 9.6 94 20.26 100 
1884 | 9.2 99 14.14 Te 1907 | 10.4 102 19.39 97 
1885 | 8.4 94 13.76 78 1908 S27 87 eas 89 
1886 | 8.1 90 1S. Gs |P -7e 1909 | 13.9 125 227 55 103 
1887 | 8.5 94 15.61 87 1910 | 14.1 128 25.32 in iyi 
1888 | 8.5 94 155.88 86 1911 8.8 85 19.08 95 
1889 | 8.5 94 13.64 76 L927 eo 108 23.83 110 
1890 8.6 96 16.06 90 LOS: | 1272 Uae. 23 .26 108 
1891 ee, 84 12.99 76 1914 6.8 64 14.91 7 
1892 | 8.3 99 1742 105 POUSe ete 95 20.10 85 
1893 | 7.0 87 10.50 65 1916 | 19.6 119 32.08 99 
1894 | 4.6 61 8.96 59 LOLS | 2758 138 46.28 igs 
1895 | 7.6 100 11.82 80 1918 | 27.6 124 46.20 105 
1896 | 6.7 91 12.30 85 1919 | 35.6 145 60.62 125 
1897 | 6.7 89 12.20 81 1920 | 13.9 70 26.02 67 
1898 | 5.7 72 12.63 78 192s | S1Ge2 105 Pa 69 
1899 | 7.0 81 13.41 79 1922 | 23.8 138 Sally 104 
1900 | 9.2 104 18.58 106 1923 | 31.0 186 41.78 127 
| | 


* Prices as reported by the Department of Agriculture are converted to currency basis during the 
Civil War period by using the premium on gold as reported by the Treasury Department. Purchasing 
power is calculated by dividing the price index by the index numbers of prices of a]Jl commodities for 
December, Table XX XI. Before 1900 the index numbers are not available for December. The average 
for the year and following years is then used. 


that state were as oblivious of the farm depression in other states 
as were the city dwellers. Like the cities, this entire state had 
a construction boom of public and private improvements. The pur- 
chasing power per acre in Texas was 151, South Carolina 136, and 


Louisiana 131. The year, 1923, was a prosperous year for each of 
these states. 
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At the same time that cotton was profitable in Texas hogs had 
a purchasing power of 66. The results are shown by the following 
statement made by the crop statistician for Texas: ‘A great many 
producers are going out of the hog-raising business, due to dissatis- 
faction with prices received and the high price and scarcity of corn. 
It is expected that there will be little interest shown in this industry 
so long as the price of cotton remains good, as corn land will be put 
into cotton. The packers find difficulty in securing a sufficient 
number of hogs within the state and are shipping in from outside. 
It is felt that there are fewer hogs in the state than in many years.” ! 


TABLE LIX 
YreLp, Prick, AND PurcHAsinc Powrer or Corron 
| 
Farm Value Farm Value ee mS Purchas- 
: , : a Value of : 
Price Yield, per Price Yield, per ing 
State Cotton per 

Dec. 1, | 1909-13} Acre, | Dee. 1, 1923 Acre hee Power 

1909- 909-13 2 

909-13 1909-1 1923 1923 1909-13 = 100 per Acre 

Cents | Pounds Cents | Pounds 
North Carolina. . 12.3 252 $31.00 30.8 290 $89 .32 288 187 
MEX AS. Sie tas). c.5 sis 11.8 162 19.12 30.4 146 44.38 232 151 
South Carolina... 12.4 230 28.52 32.0 187 59.84 210 136 
Beuisiana <x... -.- 12.0 157 18.84 30.3 125 37.88 201 131 
Oklahoma....... 11.4 164 18.70 29.6 90 26.64 142 92 
ATIKANSES.. 6 65403 12.2 183 22.33 31.9 97 30.94 139 90 
Alabama........ 12.4 174 21.58 31.8 91 28.94 134 87 
Mississippi. ..... 12.6 178 22.43 32.5 89 28.93 129 84 
Georgia. «cece: 12.5 193 24.13 32.0 82 26.24 109 71 


For the four remaining cotton states,—Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Oklahoma, the purchasing power in 1923 was less 
than before the war. In Georgia, it was only 71 per cent of the pre- 
war average. Despite the high price, the product of an acre of 
cotton in that state could not be exchanged for the usual amount 
of other things. It is interesting to note that of all the southern 
states, Georgia was most concerned with the migration of negroes 
to northern states. 

Writing of the situation in Georgia in the spring of 1924, Mr. 
Petit stated that: ‘‘ Approximately one-fifth of the farm labor 
has left the section or gone into public works during the twelve 
months ending February 15th. The farmers report that a few of 
the Negroes are returning, but that many more farm hands will 
leave as soon as the cold weather is over. 


1 Agricultural Situation, vol. V, No. 4, p. 25, April 1, 1924. 
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“ More than two-thirds of the State is in extremely bad shape. 
Last fall correspondents reported between 10 and 12 per cent of 
the farmers were quitting for good. While this was probably 
exaggerated, it is a good index of the situation. 

“The disaster which overtook the cotton crop last season, 
together with the migration of farm labor, has resulted in a very 
great change in the agriculture of the State. Between 2,500,000 
and 3,000,000 acres of land have gone out of cultivation, and more 
will be idle this season than ever before. 

‘““A large portion of the State has been dependent on the sale 
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Fia. 48.—Yield of cotton per acre. The yields are exceedingly variable, due to insects 
and weather. 


of timber, and an astonishing amount of lumber has been cut. 
The volume of the money received has been great enough, in many 
instances, to offset the decrease in the crops produced. However, 
the timber supply is very nearly gone. Another year will see the 
exhaustion of most of this farm-timber.’’2 

\Cotton prices and industrial conditions.—There is a strong 
tendency for cotton prices to rise during periods of industrial pros- 
perity. When employment conditions are good and wages high, 
the choicer kinds of food, such as meat, are more in demand. If 


2 The Agricultural Situation, Vol. V, No. 4, p. 15, Apr., 1924. 
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these conditions continue long enough, there is also an increased 
demand for clothing. 

Using prices for industrial stocks as a measure of business con- 
ditions, the price of cotton tends to lag about thirteen months. 
That is, the peak of cotton prices is likely to come about a year 
after the peak in the stock market. 
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Fie. 49.—Cycles of prices of industrial stocks from 1897 to 1913, and prices of cotton 
13 months later. Cotton prices tend to follow the stock market with a lag of about 
13 months, due to the fact that industrial conditions are usually good at that time. 


TABLE LX 


Prices or Corron FoLtuowinc THREE Wars 


Napoleonic War Civil War World War 
Price, Price, Price, 
a Cents uate Cents Date Cents 
Mayr ISlS oc. ...| oo. August, 1864..... Lklae | e APU LOZO oars 42.3 
May, 1819.......| 15.3 | April, 1865...... 39.4 | March, 1921..... 1137; 


Cotton prices during other wars.—Following the Napoleonic 
Wars there was a period when wages were very high, there was 
full employment, and cotton was in great demand. In May, 1818, 
it sold for 33 cents per pound in New York. A year later it sold 
for 15 cents per pound. 

This is similar to the World War experience. In April, 1920, 
cotton sold for 42 cents per pound.. The following March it was 
12 cents. With full employment at high wages in 1923 it rose 
very high. When the next period of severe unemployment occurs 


probably it will be very cheap. 


CHAPTER XIII 
POTATOES 


Price of potatoes——The potato crop in 1916 was very poor, 
the average yield per acre in the United States was 80.5 bushels, 
the lowest yield in twenty-five years. The situation was little appre- 
ciated and potatoes did not advance sufficiently to make the supply 
last throughout the year. Prices advanced until the average farm 
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Fra. 50.—Prices paid to farmers for potatoes, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 
Potatoes are always such cheap food that they tend to be consumed in as great an 
amount as the appetite suggests. This makes the demand very inclastic, and prices 
fluctuate violently, depending on supply. 


price was $2.80 in May of the following year. The newspapers 
were full of radical editorials accusing farmers of hoarding potatoes. 
A census taken in New York State instead of showing that they 
had hoarded potatoes showed that they had sold so many that 
they did not have enough left for seed. The State Food Commis- 


sion imported potatoes from other states for seed purposes. Much 
126 
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valuable newspaper space was given to urging every citizen to plant 
potatoes. Many patriotic owners of country estates, and some 
colleges plowed up their lawns to plant potatoes in order to set a 
good example. 

The acreage of potatoes was increased 23 per cent. It was the 
largest acreage ever planted in America. Apparently even Provi- 
dence took an interest in the potato question for the yield per 
acre was 20 bushels greater than for the preceding year. Naturally 
the price declined. In 1918 the crop was again large. Two years 
of low prices resulted in a reduced acreage. The yield per acre 
in 1919 was also low. Once more prices advanced, reaching $4.21 
per bushel in June, 1920. The yield per acre in 1920 was very high. 
This, together with the increased acreage and financial deflation 
brought disastrous prices for potatoes. 


TABLE LXI 
Prices Parp TO PropucERS FOR PoTATOES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cents per Bushel 


BND ARNDLDAWIWHOS @ 


| | 
Year Jan.| Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
1910-14! 62.7|-65.7| 66.9} 68.1} 69.6; 69.4) 74.3) 88.7) 80.4) 69.2} 60.0] 60.7] 69. 
1910) | 56.0) 56.2) 54.6) 47.4) 38.4) 37.4) 40.1) 64.9] 72:9) 67.8] 55.7) 65.7 53. 
1911 | 54.1) 55.1) 55.3) 55.5) 62.5) 63.3) 96.3) 136.0) 113.7) 88.3] 76.3!) 79.9! 78 
1912 | 84.5) 94.4) 102.0) 117.1] 127.3) 119.7] 103.6) 86.5) 65.0) 51.1 45.5] 50.5] 87 
1913 |) 50.6) 53.1) 52.0) ~60.3) 48.2) 55.2) 49.8; 69.2) 75.3) 73.9] 69.6)- 68.7) 59 
AGH4a 6841) 6927) 7017] 70.0) 7124) 71.3) Sil<5} 87.1) 74:9) 64.7 52.8] 48.7] 69 
1915 | 49.7) 50.4] 50.4) 47.8) 50.5) 50.8} 52.1) 56.3) 50.5) 48.8) 60.8] 61.7] 52 
1916 | 70.6] 88.0] 94.4} 97.6] 94.8) 98.8] 102.3] 95.4] 109.3] 112.0} 1385.7] 146.1/103. 
1917 |147.3)172.4| 240.7] 234.7) 279.6) 274.0} 247.9) 170.8] 139.1] 122.1] 127.8) 122.8)189. 
1918 |121.0}122.9] 120.3] 92.6] 80.1] 75.5] 94.9] 141.6} 148.8) 143.6] 127.2} 119.3]115. 
1919 |116.1|114.4] 109.4] 105.4] 118.9] 121.4] 128.4] 192.8} 187.5] 164.2] 152.8] 159.5)139. 
1920 |178.6|217.6| 243.5] 295.6] 393.6] 421.3] 386.0) 302.9] 184.9] 134.8] 118.3] 114.5)249. 
1921 |105.6|] 95.6] 84.0] 77.8] 68.0] 67.1] 69.9] 136.9] 168.6) 137.6} 123.5) 111.1/103. 
1922 |108.6/115.5] 117.8] 113.6] 104.3} 104.1] 103.3] 114.8} 88.0] 69.6] 62.8] 58.2] 96. 
1923 | 59.3] 64.7| 63.6] 73.6] 81.3) 76.6; 83.1) 122.7} 119.0] 100.2) 82.7 82.3] 84. 
1924 | 86.4] 88.1] 87.8} 91.1] 91.3] 100.7} 109.0} 111.3) 81.0 


Potatoes in North Dakota and Colorado.—In 1920 an acre of 
potatoes in North Dakota had a purchasing power of 91. An acre 
of wheat had a purchasing power of only 74. In 1921 an acre of 
potatoes had a purchasing power of 101, or potatoes were equal to 
their pre-war value when exchanged for general commodities. 
Wheat had a purchasing power per acre of only 59. The low returns 
from wheat and normal returns from potatoes resulted in a great 
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expansion of potatoes. The area in North Dakota in 1920 was 
83,000 acres. This was increased to 124,000 acres in 1921 and to 
210,000 in 1922. In Colorado the acreage increased from 73,000 
in 1920 to 142,000 in 1922. 

In 1922, the total acreage planted in the United States was more 
than enough and the yield was good. Potatoes sold as low as 
15 cents per bushel in North Dakota. The December 1 farm price 
for the entire state was 31 cents. 

Like the usual results when shifts are made from a major to 
a minor crop, the large increase in the acreage of the minor crops 
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F ia. 51.—Prices paid to farmers for potatoes in New York and in North Dakcta. 
Prices of potatoes in any state depend on the local supply, as well as on the total 
American crop. 


demoralized the prices for it without materially affecting the acreage 
of the major crop. North Dakota more than doubled its potato 
acreage, but if the increase had been subtracted from the acreage 
in wheat it would have reduced the wheat acreage of that state 
by only a little over 1 per cent. 

Effect of local yield on price.—In 1916 the yield of potatoes 
in New York was 70 per cent of 1910-14 average yield. Prices 
paid to farmers were 247 when the pre-war price is considered as 
100. In Wisconsin the yield was 42 per cent of the average and 
the price index was 334. In the following year the index of yield in 
Wisconsin was 101 and the price index 205. North Dakota had 
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a poor crop. The yield index was 44 and the price index 241. In 
each of these cases the data show that the price is materially 
affected by the yield in that state, and is not solely dependent on 
the yield in the entire country. In 1919 the index of yield in Wis- 
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Fia. 52.—Prices paid to farmers for potatoes and for sweet potatoes. There is some 
tendency for the prices of these two crops to move together, but the relationship 
is far from exact. 


consin was 83 and the price index was 318. In New York the . 
yield index was 109 and the price index 227. In 1921 the differ- 
ences were even more striking. In Wisconsin, the yield index was 
60 and the price index was 216, while in New York the yield 
index was 103 and the price index 169. 
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TABLE LXII1 


Inpex NumBers or Prices Par to PropucERS FOR POTATOES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver 
1910 89 86 82 70 55 54 54 13 91 98 93 92 77 
1911 86 84 83 81 90 Ol) | 130: (2153) T4028 127 | is 25 ea 
LOT She 4522 S325 sg 98 81 74 76 Soumleioe 
1913 81 81 78 74 69 80 67 78 94) 107s eLIGe hrs 86 
1914 | 109 | 106 | 106 | 103 | 103 | 1038 | 110 98 93 93 88 80 | 100 
1915 79 a 75 70 73 73 70 63 63 CAS 10 102 75 
1916 | 113 | 184 | 141 | 143 | 136 | 142 | 188 | 108 | 186 | 162 | 226 |} 241 149 
1917 | 235 | 262 | 360 | 345 | 402 | 395 | 334 | 193 | 173 | 176 | 213 | 202 | 278 
1918 | 193 | 187 | 180 | 136 | 115 | 109 | 128 | 160 | 185 | 208 | 212 | 197 | 166 
LOLOM ISS 74 164 5S LA aS | L738) | 2s 2335 e257 Zoom ec oom e2ou 
1920 | 285 | 331 | 364 | 434 | 566 | 607 | 520 | 341 | 230 | 195 | 197 | 192 | 358 
1921 | 168 | 146 | 126 | 114 98 97 94 | 154 | 210 | 199 | 206 | 183 | 149 
LOQZ LSA LOM hVO LO WelSOR 50) 1S9e 1295 OO SiO Os 96 | 139 
1923 95 98 957/108 | ee |) EO 2 | 138] 14S 145 | 1SSa ie aGe heal 
HOME|. set BY oe | al ie ase IB Ll ais | aleve Webs) Tie 
TABLE LXIII 
PRopucTION AND VALUE OF POTATOES 
ee : Farm Price, Dec. 1 Value per Acre 
Thousands of Acres Yield, Bu. per Acre (Cents) (Dollars) 
Year = - 
North | Wis- | New| North | Wis- | New| North | Wis- | New| North | Wis- New 
Dakota|consin| York| Dakota|consin| Y ork| Dakota|consin| York] Dakota! consin York 
1910-14 52 286 380 97 113 100 54 44 64 | 46.51 | 48.98 60.01 
1910 35 260 438 41 95 102 91 38 48 | 37.31 | 36.10 48.96 
1911 42 280 375 120 116 74 55 62 90 | 66.00 | 71.92 66.60 
1912 52 291 360 128 120 106 28 34 58 | 35.84 | 40.80 61.48 
1913 60 295 360 85 109 74 56 54 80 | 47.60 | 58.86 59.20 
1914 70 304 367 109 124 145 42 30 44 | 45.78 | 37.20 63.80 
1915 80 298 355 90 87 62 41 45 82 | 36.90 | 39.15 50.84 
1916 75 290 320 93 47 70 115 147 158 |106.95 | 69.09 | 110.60 
1917 90 307 400 43 114 95 130 90 130 | 55.90 |102.60 | 123.50 
1918 90 295 380 99 110 98 73 80 122 | 72.27 | 89.60 | 112.24 
1919 90 300 363 63 94 109 160 140 145 |100.80 |131.60 | 158.05 
1920 83 308 325 79 108 125 98 86 118 | 77.42 | 92.88 | 147.50 
1921 124 315 330 96 68 103 70 95 108 | 67.20 | 64.60 | 111.24 
1922 210 328 340 90 124 110 31 33 60 | 27.90 | 40.92 66.00 
1923 158 272 323 83 96 123 35 50 95 | 29.05 | 48.00 | 116.85 
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TABLE LXIV 


InpEx Numpers or Propuction AND Prices ror PoraTors 
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1910-14 =100 
Yield per Acre, Prices, Value per Acre, Purchasing Power per 
1910-14= 100 1910-14=1090 1910-14=100 Acre, 1910-14=100 

Year 
North | Wis- | New] North | Wis- | New| North | Wis- | New | North | Wis- New 
Dakota|:onsin| York] Jakota|consin| York| Dakota|consin| York| Dakota] consin York 
1910 42 84 102 169 85 75 80 74 82 78 73 80 
1911 124 103 74 102 141 141 142 147 111 149 155 117 
1912 132 106 106 52 ay. 91 Ke 83 102 75 81 100 
1913 88 96 74 104 123 125 102 120 99 101 119 98 
1914 112 110 145 78 68 69 98 76 106 99 77 107 
1915 93 vids 62 76 102 128 79 89 85 72 73 77 
1916 96 42 70 ‘213 334 247 230 141 184 151 93 121 
1917 44 101 95 241 205 203 120 209 206 65 112 111 
1918 102 97 98 135 182 191 155 183 187 75 89 91 
1919 65 83 109 296 318 227 217 269 263 95 118 115 
1920 81 96 125 181 195 184 166 190 246 91 104 134 
1921 99 60 103 130 216 169 144 132 185 101 92 129 
1922 93 110 110 57 75 94 60 84 110 38 53 69 
1923 86 85 123 65 114 148 62 98 195 40 64 127 

' { t 
TABLE LXV 


Prices Pain To PRODUCERS FOR SWEET PoTATOES 


Cents per Bushel 


Year | Jan. | Feb.|} Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec 

1910-14] 78.5| 83.4] 87.5) 93.1] 97.8] 95.9) 91.8) 96.7] 93.3) 85.0] 76.3] 72 
1910 OES COT) Sant | So. 4) | 1984 75.0 78.2) Sl 20 7716)" TAS) 6x 
1911 | 75.0} 80.4] 84.4] 91.2} 99.3} 98.7] 99.0} 105.8} 102.6) 91.8] 90.9) 75 
1912 | 83.0] 90.2] 98.0] 109.9] 118.0} 115.0} 112.2] 107.8] 95.7} 84.4] 76.8) 72 
1913 | 80.4] 85.4) 88.9] 92.6] 938.8] 92.0} 90.1} 94.1) 94.3) 83.9) 75.7) 72 
1914 | 79.2] 84.3) 86.7] 89.6] 94.5] 94.2) 82.6) 97.5] 92.8) 87.3] 76.3] 73 
1915 | 79.0] 82.0} 84.7] 90.7} 95.6] 96.7] 88.9] 85.8} 84.6] 72.7) 63.7] 62 
1916 | 64.9] 71.2) 77.3) 78.0] 80.5) 83.4) 79.4] 87.1] 89.9} 83.7] 80.6} 84 
1917 | 90.1} 95.8] 110.7] 124.0] 141.3] 149.4] 140.5] 129.3) 132.6) 116.1) 111.2) 110. 
1918 |117.2/123.1| 142.7] 151.6] 155.0} 148.8} 134.3] 144.7| 156.2} 160.6) 146.0) 135 
1919 |142.1/143.1] 153.7] 160.7) 174.6] 173.7] 159.8) 167.9] 175.4] 154.7] 143.9) 134. 
1920 |138.2/156.6] 172.2] 185.8] 205.2} 216.6] 213.6] 223.5} 200.7} 160.8) 122.1) 113. 
1921 |113.0]117.8| 119.8] 127.4] 127.2] 128.8] 125.0] 144.1) 135.6] 108.3] 89.5) 88 
1922 | 95.1] 96.8] 110.7] 111.7} 114.1] 121.2) 119.0} 128.4} 107.6) 94.8] 80.7) 77 
1923 | 82.9| 87.3] 92.3] 98.6] 103.8] 105.8] 114.0; 123.3] 133.7| 111.6] 102.2) 97 
1924 |112.5|123.7| 129.0] 140.4] 139.2] 138.9) 130.7) 151.4! 157.0 
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TABLE LXVI 


Inpex Numpers or Prices Parp To PropucerRs FOR SWEET POTATOES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14 = 100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.] Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


1910} 95] 92] 91] 89] 85 | 83] 82] 81 8G 59 94 93 
1911 | 96| 96] 96] 98 | 102 | 103 | 108 | 109 | 110 | 108 | 106 | 105 
19121 106 | 108°} 112° Tis 1121 || 120 | 122) TIE | 10s 9oct 101 4 fOr 
1913 | 102 | 102 | 102 | 99}] 96] 96] 98] 97; 101) 99 99 | 101 
1914 | 101 | 101 | 99 | 96] 97] 98] 90] 101} 99} 10% | 100 | 101 
HONS ae LOL 987ml OSs LOL SO Gs eSon sot 86 83 86 
1916; 1. (83. 85°}, -S8-1 841" 820)-—-87 |) (86-1 00 F 96 1) 08 TOG rim as 
1917 | 115 | 115 | 127 | 1383 | 144.) 156 | 153 | 184 | 142 | 137 | 146 | 153 
1918 | 149 | 148 | 163 | 163 | 158 | 155 | 146 | 150 | 167 | 189 | 191 | 187 
1919 | 181 | 172 | 176 | 173 | 179 | 181 | 174 | 174 | 188 | 182 | 189 | 185 
1920 | 176 | 188 | 197 | 200 | 210 | 226 | 233 | 231 | 215 | 189 | 160 | 156 
1921 | 144 | 141 | 137 | 1387 | 130 | 134 | 136 | 149 | 145 | 127 | 117 | 122 
1922\ 121-116}. 127 | 120 | 117°} 126 | 130 | 133 | 115.) 212.) 106 | 107 
1923 | 106 | 105 | 105 | 106 | 106 | 110 | 124 | 128 | 143 | 131 | 1384 | 1386 
1924 | 143 | 148 | 147 | 151 | 142 | 145 | 142 | 157 | 168 
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CHAPTER XIV 
CORN AND HOGS 


Prices of corn.—For the five years 1910 to 1914 the United 
States farm price of corn averaged 64.8 cents per bushel. The price 
of corn gradually increased from 1915 until August, 1919, when 
the average farm price was $1.91 per bushel. At that date hogs 
sold for $19.30. The great decline in the price of corn began in 
August, 1920, and continued until November, 1921. In that 
month corn was worth only 65 per cent of the pre-war price. Since 
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Fig. 53.—Prices paid to farmers for corn, and wholesale prices of all commodities. Corn 
rose very high during the war, but fell more than most commodities after the war. 


the general price level in 1921 stood at 144, corn had a purchasing 
power of only 45 per cent of its pre-war average. 

In the corn-surplus states, prices were even more disastrous. 
In Nebraska in December, 1921, the average farm price of corn was 
27 cents; in Iowa it was 30 cents. 

Prices of hogs.—During the five years before the war, hogs 
varied from $5.72 to $9.26, and averaged $7.24 per hundred pounds. 


For 1915, hogs averaged $6.59 and varied but little from this price. 
133 
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Thereafter the price of hogs increased by leaps and bounds until 
they reached $19.30 in August, 1919. In July, 1919, hogs sold as 
high as $23.45 per hundred pounds in Chicago. This is the highest 
price ever recorded. 

Prices of hogs then started on a spectacular decline which did 
not end until the United States farm price reached $6.52 in Decem- 
ber, 1921. Despite the small advance in 1922, prices continued to 
decline, and in December, 1923, sold for $6.39. ; 

In terms of the five-year pre-war price of hogs ($7.24), the 
United States farm prices for the years 1914, 1915, and 1916, were 
about normal. Beginning in the fall of 1916 prices rose until in 
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Fie. 54.—Prices paid to farmers for hogs, and wholesale prices of all commodities. After 
the high prices of the war period, hogs fell below pre-war prices. 


July, 1919, hogs sold for 2.65 times the pre-war price. Thereafter 
they fell, and fell more rapidly than they had risen until they were 
but 88 per cent of the pre-war price in April, 1924. 

Purchasing power of corn.—lIn Illinois, from 1917 to 19238, the 
yield of corn per acre was higher than the pre-war average. The 
purchasing power per acre was therefore higher than prices indi- 
cate. For the five years, 1915 to 1919, it averaged 116. For the 
four years, 1920 to 1923, it was 73 per cent of the pre-war average. 

Yields per acre in Kansas are much more variable than in Illinois 
because of the greater variations in rainfall. In 1915 the yield of 
corn per acre was 31 bushels. The following year it was 10 bushels. 
The purchasing power per acre was 175 in 1915 and 72 in 1916. 
The crop yields for the panic years 1920 to 1923 were above the 
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average, so that the returns from corn were better than the prices 
indicate. The average purchasing power for this four-year period 
was 84 per cent of pre-war. For the same four-year period the pur- 
chasing power of wheat was only 64. This striking difference led 
to an increased interest in corn and diversified farming and to a 
decreased interest in wheat. 

Purchasing power of corn and hogs in Iowa.—From 1916 to 
1919, corn in Iowa had a purchasing power considerably above the 
pre-war average. In the three following years it was much below 
pre-war. In 1920 and 1921, the purchasing power of corn was less 
than one-half the pre-war, but hogs had a purchasing power of 
two-thirds the pre-war average. Although the price of hogs was 
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Fig. 55.—Prices paid to farmers for corn and for hogs. 
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very unfavorable, the price of corn was worse, and the corn-hog 
ratio was very high. 

Purchasing power of hogs in terms of farm implements.— 
At present (July, 1924), hog producers are suffering more than 
wheat producers. The hog producer is feeding high-priced corn 
(42 per cent above pre-war) into cheap hogs (2 per cent above 
pre-war). 

The farmer in 1923 had to sell twice as many pounds of pork to 
purchase a gang plow or grain drill as he did in 1913. To obtain 
a corn planter in 1913, he had to sell 443 pounds of pork, whereas 
in 1923 it took 1009 pounds. 

Purchasing power of hogs in various states.—When prices rise 
rapidly freight rates and handling charges lag. Prices in the more 
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TABLE LXVII 


Purcuasinc Powrr or Hogs in Terms or Farm IMPLEMENTS * 


Pounds of 
Cost Pork Needed Meee 
Machine Needed, 
1913 1923 1913 1923 1913 =100 
Gang plow, 14 inch....... $53.25 $99.00 744 1549 208 
Corn planter, 2-row....... 31.75 64.50 443 1009 228 
Grain drill, 22-7..........| 106.00 190.00 1481 2973 201 


* The McNary-Haugen Bill, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, House of Representatives Report 
No. 631, p. 23, May 2, 1924. 


distant states increase by a greater percentage than do prices in 
the states that are near market. The difference for hogs is less 
than for more bulky products. During the period of rising prices 
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Fic. 56.—Prices paid to farmers for corn. When prices fell, the price in Kansas was 
lower, relative to pre-war, than were prices in Illinois. 


the index numbers of prices of hogs in Nebraska rose slightly more 
than in Iowa and considerably more than in New York or Georgia. 
When the pre-war average is considered as 100, hogs in Nebraska 
in December, 1918, had a purchasing power of 121, or about one- 
fifth above normal. In New York the purchasing power was 108 
and in Georgia it was 98. That is, the Georgia farmer could exchange 
a hog for about the normal quantity of goods at wholesale prices. 
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When prices fell, freight rates rose, and other handling charges 
remained high. There was a tendency for prices to fall more in 
the more distant states. The purchasing power of hogs in Nebraska 
in December, 1923, was 58, and in New York it was 73. 

Cycles of high and low hog production.—Normally hogs rise 
in price for two to three years and then fall for about an equal length 
of time. For the period from 1867 to 1915 the average length of 
the rising price period was 33 months and the average period of 
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Fic. 57.—Prices paid to farmers for hogs. When prices were rising, they rose in 
Nebraska more than in New York. When prices fell, they fell more in Nebraska 
than in New York. 


falling prices 31 months. The average swing in prices was about 
$3 per hundred. 

The primary reason for this cycle of approximately five years 
in length is that when hogs become profitable, there is a tendency 
to raise too many of them. When they fall in price, there is a 
tendency to raise too few. It takes about two years to over-expand 
the business, and about two years to contract it. 

The effect of the weather on the yield of corn, and the effect of 
industrial conditions on the demand for pork both enter into the 
problem, so that periods of rising and falling prices vary consid- 
erably from the average length. 

Farm prices of hogs are not available before 1910 except for 
values per head on January 1. These prices and purchasing power 
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TABLE LXVIII 


CHANGES IN Prices or Hogs at Cuicaco, APPROXIMATE CENTERS 
or High anp Low Price PEriops 


Months Amount Percentage 
Date Price 
Up |Down Up Down Rise | Fall 
LS62 SAprileaeren cee $2.50 
1865, September.........| 10.50 Aa ris anes SS SOOE S| receve eters 320 
TRS CDI hig & ois d oreo. Orca G00 aoe 22 | Serer $4.50 laa cee 43 
GS dione genetic aa Sele 9.50 2A eee 350). eet Sees 58 
SV 2A Osher ee ise err 4 OOM eee femal (Maas ces eee ADO! 7 sAseeae 47 
USD, OXWO OE? 50.5.0 oo okls 6 - CoS 3S Mees niee Dal Oue re oe ee 94 
1878, December......... SIMO OME: cfo.cks Sell Ne eres 4251s 55 
bse datlhirs op ans aha eoe 8.00 LE ie lprenate AP SOU oe Serres 129 
1885, November......... AD DT epee AQ Fe rset eae 3015) | paee eer 47 
UGS: INO adic ble doctas te 5fo 20 ere 125058 Ses soe 35 
1890, November......... S37/.aitee | nec: ol Aes Seg e 200; 9 Gane 35 
SOS AD Tilan cee eee 7.00 2M | ewes SEO Aas Wee. Betts ce 87 
1896, September......... EEA Iyh a lileecae & AT al tee earen aie Salo) oe 54 
1902, February.......... 7.00 (35 || geo eee oe Solo. | Mane ee 115 
1904, December......... AT Omen ee 34 ON ee ee 2:25.05) 55 cca 32 
1906, November......... 6.50 23 eller LO 75 | Soe 37 
1908, February<.%s...... Zee” Maeeee Ep LOW A asec ce il 7D ale | ae eet 27 
1OLO; Mebruaty aac) a 9.00 Pa eee AeA Ws Wherein. Stc.cre 89 
1911, September......... Oe 2Or gil eee ILO ti lie Pinatas ease QT De Weems 31 
10fS Mle... moe SEO we hee 3:95 Sees ae 36 
1915, September......... Ge 7ovee Reena. 20 eee Le Ds Sport cee 21 
1918, November.........| 18.50 3S heres LTD ale eee 174 
1921, December......... a2 eae Peete | ae eee RO Bs 61 
PASVCLAD Cae cw aea More te ee sete cad aoe 34 ON reenter tes Vekeoe eee 107 42 
Average; 86(—19l Siseaeee aeieeo | ieos 3l $3.17 $2.97 76 39 
| 


per head are shown in Table LX XIII and Fig. 58. These show the 
tendency to a five-year cycle,—about two to three years of rising 
prices followed by two to three years of falling prices. 

Hog-corn ratio.—The average price of heavy hogs at Chicago 
for sixty-four years has been equal to the price of 11.6 bushels of 
No. 2 mixed corn at Chicago. The hog-corn ratio does not measure 
the profitableness of farming in the corn belt. It merely measures 
the relative profitableness of selling corn direct, or selling it in 
the form of hogs. For example, in 1922, the hog-corn ratio stood 
at 14.4, or 14.4 bushels of corn were worth as much as 100 pounds 
Farmers lost 


of hogs. 


Hogs were very high relative to corn. 
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heavily on corn production, but since the price of hogs was not so 

unfavorable as the price of corn, they greatly expanded the pro- 

duction. of hogs in the hope of getting more for their corn. 
Hog-corn ratios for Iowa.—For fourteen years at farm prices 
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Fig. 58.—Purchasing power of hogs. Prices of hogs usually rise for about two to three 
years and fall for about the same length of time. 
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Fra. 59.—Civil War and World War prices of hogs. Hogs averaged somewhat lower 
than the level of general wholesale prices following the Civil War, but the dominat- 
ing characteristic of prices was the usual cycles of over- and under-production. 


in Iowa, 13.2 bushels of corn were worth as much as 100 pounds 
of hogs. The ratio is higher than at Chicago prices because it 
costs more to ship corn than to ship hogs. In 1921 and 1922, corn 
in Iowa was so cheap that 18 bushels of it were required to be as 
valuable as 100 pounds of hogs. This resulted in a great expansion 
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of hog production, and because the hogs ate so much corn, by 
November, 1923, it required only 8 bushels of corn to be as valu- 
able as 100 anige of hogs. This, in turn, stimulated the market- 
ing and checked the production of hogs. 

Civil War and World War prices of corn.—A violent drop in 
the price of corn came after each of the wars, but the drop following 
the World War was the more violent. In each case prices recov- 
ered after about two years. Following the Civil War the price 
of corn averaged somewhat lower than the average for all com- 
modities for a number of years. 

Civil War and World War prices of hogs.—In the early part of 
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Fia. 60.—Civil War and World War prices of corn, and Civil War prices of all com- 
modities. 


the Civil War and again in the early part of the World War, hogs 
were lower than the general price level. In each case this was a 
period when prices rose faster than wages so that the demand for 
pork was curtailed. In each case it resulted in a shortage of hogs 
when wages rose so that there was a short supply and high demand. 
In each case the price rose very high. The high prices resulted in 
great over-production. Subsequent price history after the Civil 
War shows the cycles of over- and under-production of hogs. For 
many years the decline in hog prices averaged greater than the 
decline in the general price level. 

Apparently the price of corn is largely controlled by the number 
of hogs, and the number of hogs is controlled by adjustment to the 
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price of corn. Few hogs means high-priced hogs and little corn fed. 
This usually means cheap corn. Cheap corn and high hogs, in turn, 
stimulate hog raising which later means too many hogs for the corn 
crop, and expensive corn. 


Relation of prices of corn and hogs to industrial conditions.— 


AL = ewe 
1897 1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 


Fia. 61.—Cycles of high and low prices of industrial stocks and of heavy hogs at Chicago 
six months later. Industrial conditions have considerable influence on the price 
of hogs. 


There is a tendency for pork to be high in price when there is full 
employment at high wages. The prices paid for industrial stocks 
are a good measure of industrial conditions. Prices of hogs tend 
to follow the stock market about six months. This is not because 


= industrial 


1897 1898 1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 


Fig. 62.—Cycles of high and low prices of industrial stocks and of contract corn at 
Chicago. For the 17 years, 1897 to 1913, corn prices tended to be high about 30 
months after the prices of industrial stocks. (r= -+0.68.) 


of the effect of the stock market on hogs, but because business is 
likely to be active and employment. conditions good about six 
months after the stock market is high and business is likely to decline 
after the stock market falls. The stock market is in no case the 
cause. It is merely one of the signs of an economic situation—a 
business barometer. 
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There is a high correlation between the price of contract corn 
at Chicago and industrial stocks, thirty months previous. This 
relationship is shown in Fig. 61. Probably the reason for this is 
that the primary market for corn is as food for hogs. Since hogs 
tend to be high in price about six months after stocks are high, 
and since it takes about two years to overexpand the hog business 
so that there are too may hogs for the corn crop, it is to be expected 
that corn will be high priced about two years later. The hog-corn 
relationship is probably dominant. The relationship with indus- 
trial stocks may be due primarily to the fact that the length of life 
of a hog is such that the periods of over- and under-production 
are approximately the same length as the business cycle. 


TABLE LXIX 
Prices Par To Propucers FoR CoRN IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cents per Bushel 


| 

Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 

1910-14} 58.2] 59.5) 60.5) 62.1] 64.7; 67.7) 69.2} 70.9] 73.3) 70.1] 63.4] 58.4) 64.8 
1910) | 62.31 65.21% 65.9) 65.51" 63)./5|" 65.2) 166.2) (6752) 66S)" GLeL ie 5276 48.0} 62.4 
1911 | 48.2} 49.0] 48.9} 49.7] 51.8] 55.1) 60.0) 65.8] 65.9] 65.7| 64.7] 61.8] 57.2 
1912 | 62.2] 64.6] 66.6! 71.1] 79.4) 82.5] 81.1] 79.3) 77.6] 70.2] 58.4} 48.7] 70.1 
1913 |_48.9]| 50.6] 52.2) 58.7) 56.8] 60.6)-"63.2) 65.4) 75.4) 75.3) 70.7) 69.1) 6128 
1914 }°69..6|"68.3)|, 69.1). 70.7" F221) 750)" 75.5) 976-8) Sh S) | 7S22) 7OrG odes og, 
1915) "6622/07 2)3)" “ZO. 7 obten e a 20 Ol Ae) aS Ol maa gicall ae Oeo]| peu es Omen cieren mee ee 
1916 | 62.1] 66.7| 68.2) 70.3] 72.3) 74.1 75.4) 79.4] 83.6] 82.3) 85.0] 88.9] 75.7 
1917 | 90.0; 95.8] 100.9} 113.4] 150.6] 160.1} 164.6] 196.6] 175.5] 175.1] 146.0] 127.9|141.4 
1918 |134.8]138.8| 154.3) 153.6] 155.7) 152.5) 153.7] 159.7] 165.7] 159.5) 140.3] 136.5|150.4 
1919 |144.7/138.1) 187.2) 149.6] 162.6| 171.2} 176.5}| 191.2] 185.4] 158.9] 1383.4] 134.5|156.6 
1920 |140.4/146.8] 148.5} 158.6] 169.6] 185.2] 185.6] 163.7] 155.7] 121.3] 87.3] 67.0/144.2 
1921 | 66.7) 62.4) 64.5) 63.0; 59.5) 62.5] 62.2) 61.7|. 56.2] 51.0! 41.1 42.4| 57.8 
1922 | 43.4; 45.8) 54.8) 56.9) 59.7) 61.6) 62.2) 64 4; 62.7] 61.6] 62.9 65.7, 58.5 
1923 | 69.6] 70.7) 74.3] 76.3) 83.0} 85:70; 86.5) 87.4) 86.6) 85.7| 838.9] 72.7} 80.1 
1924 | 73.6) 76.5| 77.2| 78.2) 78.6] 80.8] 98.3} 107.4! 109.7 
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TABLE LXX 
InpEX NuMBER OF THE Price Pati To Propucers or Corn 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 
Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.] Dec. | Aver. 
1910 | 107 | 110 | 109 | 105 98 96 96 95 90 87 83 82 96 
1911 83 82 81 80 80 81 87 93 90 94 | 102 | 106 88 
POUZLOT LOS LOM) 14s) 1238" 122) 1 1977) 1121 1064) 100 92 83 | 108 
1913 84 85 86 86 88 90 91 OF OS BLO Ta a toes 95 
POT CON ton ta tA ea id | 109) |) 108 | Mae) |} aT | IO eat? 
ROTO DAS 122 1249120120.) 115 | 112 | 114 | 105 | 101 98 98 | 112 
EOUGR Oca te tts Me) T2109) 1095) 1129) 114117) | 13844) 152) 117 
HOLA eloon|) LOL) |) 167 1 183i || (233) 236 | 238 |) 2771 239) | 250) 230 | 219) | 218 
POTSe Ee 2ozel eoOME cope) 244022410) 225) 9295) 995)| 296 | 298) | 297) 1234 7 239 
MOTO Re 249) 232) 227) 241) 251 | 253) || 255 | 270) | 253 | 220 | 210 | 231 | 242 
POOR 242476 245) 2255 |) 262274" )|- 268: |) 231 | 212) | 173" | 138. | 116.) 228 
19217115: | 105. | 107 | 101 92 92 90 87 Th 73 65 73 89 
1922 oe The 91 92 92 91 90 91 86 88 CO) |) Ts 90 
Ozone Meal aos ae 26) ADs | 1288 TITS: | 122 1 132) | 1245 124 
19245) 126 |) 129" |) 1285) 12657 121 | 119) 142 | 151 | 150 
TABLE LXXI 
Prices Paip To Propucers ror Hoes IN THE UNITED STATES 
Dollars per 100 Pounds 

Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr May | June | July | Aug. | Sept Oct Nov Dee. | Aver. 
TOVO—14 070317012) Zi 4LN 59)" 7.238) (7.16) 7.25) 7.47) 7.61) 7.881 6:97 6.72) “20 

HOMO ve ZO) eS 1S.93) 9-26) 8.59) 8§.46) 8.15) 7.78] 8.27) 8.08) -7.64 TAG ESO) 

ROM ees 04 Gerd! 6.17) S72) 5.66) 5.92) 6.54) 6.53] 6.09 5.86 5.72! 6.29 

1912 | 5.74| 5.79]. 5.94] 6.78] 6.79] 6.65] 6.64] 7.11] 7.47] 7.70} 7.05] 6.89) 6.71 

HOME EGaTlave Tn WeO2 W947 4519761) 7-81) 7.79) 7-68! 7.60) 7.33) F167 49 

TOMAR EZ AAS Cole 280i ZeS0l 60h 8 7243| 9772) 8.11) 8.14)" 7243 F001. 6560) 374.58 

1915 | 6.57| 6.34) 6.33| 6.48! 6.77] 6.80] 6.84] 6.61| 6.79] 7.18] 6.35] 6.02] 6.59 

1916) |) 6.32) 7.07) 7.86) $8.21] 8.37) 8.2%) 8.40) 8.61; 9.22) 38.67 8.74 8.76) 8.20 

1917 | 9.16/10.33] 12.32] 13.61] 13.72] 13.50] 13.35] 14.24] 15.69] 16.15] 15.31] 15.73/13.59 

1918 |15.26/15.03] 15.58] 15.76] 15.84] 15.37] 15.58] 16.89] 17.50} 16.50] 15.92] 15.82/15.92 

1919 115.69/15.53] 16.13] 17.39] 18.00] 17.80] 19.22] 19.30] 15.81] 13.88] 13.36] 12.66)16.23 

1920 |13.36/13.62] 13.59] 13.73] 13.44] 13.18] 13.65] 13.59] 13.98) 13.57] 11.64 8.90/13 .02 

1921 | 8.72] 8.58} 9.13] 7.96] 7.62} 7.22} 8.09} 8.73} 7.51] 7.31 6.66| 6.52! 7.84 

1922 | 6.89] 8.24) 9.08] 8.83] 9.05; 9.11] 9.12} 8.54} 8.23) 8.33) 7.78 7.63] 8.40 

1923 | 7.77| 7.65| 7.52] 7.45| 7.13] 6.37] 6.68! 6.85} 7.81} 7.23] 6.66 6.89) 7.13 

1924 | 6.59] 6.54] 6.63! 6.70} 6.68} 6.55) 6.60! 8:54} 8.50 
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TABLE LXXII 
Inpex Numpers or Prices Paip TO PRODUCERS OF Hogs IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months, 1910-14 =100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 
1910 | 110 | 111 | 121 | 122 | 119 | 118 | 112 | 104 | 109 | 109 | 109 107 | 113 
1911 | 106 | 99 | 91| 81| 79| 79| 82| 88] 86] 83) 84 85 | 87 
1912 | 82 | 81| 80| 89| 94| 93) 92) 95] 98) 104; 10 103 | 93 
1913 | 96 | 101 | 103 | 105 | 103 | 106 | 108 | 104 | 101 | 103 | 105 107 | 103 
1914 | 106 | 109 | 105 | 103 | 105 | 104 | 106 | 109 | 107 | 101 | 100 99 104 
1915 | 93| 89] 85| 85| 94| 95| 94] 88] 89} 97] 91] 90/ 91 
1916 | 90 | 99 | 106 | 108 | 116 | 115 | 116 | 115 | 121 | 117 | 125 | 180 | 118 
1917 | 130 | 145 | 166 | 179 | 190 | 189 | 184 | 191 | 206 | 219 | 220 | 234 | 187 
1918 | 217 | 211 | 210 | 208 | 219 | 215 | 215 | 226 | 230 | 224 | 228 | 235 | 220 
1919 | 223 | 218 | 218 | 229 | 249 | 249 | 265 | 258 | 208 | 188 | 192 | 188 | 224 
1920 | 190 | 191 | 183 | 181 | 186 | 184 | 188 | 182 | 184 | 184 | 167 | 1382 | 180 
1921 | 124 | 121 | 123 | 105 | 105 | 101 | 112 | 117 | 99| 99| 96) 97 | 108 
1922 | 98] 116 | 123 | 116 | 125 | 127 | 126 | 114 | 108 | 113 | 116 | 114 | 116 
1923 | 111] 107 | 101} 98| 99] 89] 92] 92] 103) 98| 96 | 95] 98 
1994 | 94] 92 89] 88] 92) 91; 91) 114) 112 
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TABLE LXXIII 


Farm VALUE AND PurcuaAsinG Powrr or Hogs IN THE UNrrep Strates* 


| 
Index Index 
Value per | Number ok ane Value per | Number Furenees 
pee rani in | of Value tine eee Head in | of Value Bae 
urrency | per Head Currency | per Head 
(1910- (1910- 
Jan. 1 (1910— 1914 = 100) Jan. 1 (1910- 
1914=100)|" *~ 1914 = 100) |1914= 100) 
1867 | $5.44 58 34 1896 $4.35 46 66 
1868 4.57 49 33 1897 4.10 44 65 
1869 6.32 68 46 1898 4.39 47 67 
1870 6.76 72 51 1899 4.40 47 64 
1871 6.23 67 50 1900 5.50 59 70 
1872 4.37 47 36 1901 6.20 66 81 
1873 4.15 44 33 1902 7.03 US 89 
1874 4.42 AT 37 1903 7.78 83 92 
1875 5.42 58 47 1904 6.15 66 75 
1876 6.78 72 62 1905 5.99 64 74 
1877 6.00 64 58 1906 6.18 66 U8 
1878 4.95 53 52 1907 7.62 81 85 
1879 3.18 34 3Y/ 1908 6.05 65 69 
1880 4.48 47 46 1909 6.55 70 72 
1881 4.70 50 53 1910 9.17 98 94 
1882 5.97 64 67 1911 9.37 100 105 
1883 6.75 72 75 1912 8.00 85 86 
1884 §.57 60 65 1913 9.86 105 103 
1885 5.02 54 63 1914 10.40 111 111 
1886 4.26 46 55 1915 9.87 105 105 
1887 4.48 48 58 1916 8.40 90 78 
1888 4.98 53 63 1917 1275 126 81 
1889 5.79 62 74 1918 19.54 209 111 
1890 4.91 52 62 1919 2202, 235 116 
1891 4.15 44 53 1920 19.07 204 86 
1892 4.60 49 61 1921 12.97 139 80 
1893 6.41 68 87 1922 10.06 107 76 
1894 5.98 64 85 1923 11.46 122 77 
1895 4.97 53 75 1924 9.76 104 68 


* Prices as reported by the Department of Agriculture are converted to currency during the 
Civil War period by using the premiums on gold as given by the Treasury Department. The index 
number of wholesale prices is on a currency basis; therefore the prices of hogs are reduced to a currency 
basis. 

Purchasing power is calculated by dividing the price index by the index number of wholesale prices 
for January 1. For years before 1900, a January number is not available. The yearly average for 


the year and preceding year is then used. 
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TABLE LXXIV 


Ratios BETWEEN Heavy Hoc Prices anp NuMBER 2 Mixep Corn at CHICAGO 


Aver. 


Sc eB ee ee Dh oe a ee oe he ee oe oe oe ho oe oe ee oho hen 


11.4 


Dec. 


See mN wet St Se ree ioe oe el Sess ae rere ert ae re ae eee rs es ete 


1S 


Nov. 


OCAAVWMSADOIAAAD MOM HD ARONOHONDOHMHRONNDAMAONHAHOWDAMNANDNHNHOCOCOONNOHHH 
re NX eR ON ONAN Oe Le in I oe Re oe ee | tal ae AA eo dee 


10.9 


Oct. 


Sept. 


THAD 1D OH 0919 1009 09 DP HAM HOARDANONDOWDANMMORANDONMDHNMANCHNOMHONDARAMHONOWDNOUNN 
ae Ad Sn han I oe he Sahn i oe he aon ee oe oe on oe oe oe oe ee ee | Re Ae eR 


11.4 


HOON NAN OBDAMHWAVDARMINIANOOMOMOOABAANHARWNAHONMNMAMAHAHOONRDNNOHOHONDAHHMND 
aan a4 Re AR RNR A cole hon len ieeiee hohe Eton en} Mes Oe ee 


uM YA 


LPS) eas 
11.3 | 10.8 


19 
11.3 


Aug. 


AANOADAANOMANHONAAMHHEEOMONMMANHMON oN ro) 4 
DEPOSI SIS SH Sa ACEH HC is OX ESAS OO ts as OC ea Sy aoe tea len! eS AF EN Soha fa eI EHO Hh eet SEAN 


July 


WOAAMWMDAOOAANAHARHAODNHHNHHMHANHHOOONHOHM 1) <H 
ha SEI eA PIO eke Te NOs Coe es MAAR A pS ee pea fa SA a (OCS HON Sos tea lesac has, 


11.2 


10.9 


Valare 
10.8 


«all 


11 


MOEZE 


11.7 
11.5 


May | June 


ADOWDOAHOMODAMNAMNAREHhRNOAOAR HHH 
I Ot td a OSE PISO i OAH O ri o9o 


10.6 
11 


8 
6 


Male 


Apr. 


SOAAMBOMSNSOOVM#D AN THHOANHOPNOAGVOM MOAN MONON HDHOMHHHOOKNODNDNOONDHO 
ae BN FesesSs Soest SSAA SASS tt teeta petted ~~ peed 


12.0 


12.6 
12.4 


Mar. 


ADS NOD HO DODAATIDARAMWNDAANMI AMID ANOHMHOOCWMOMNOMHMHHROMIDINDORHORMAMNMONOTN 
sien iian! AN FRNA NNN SNR BNR RRNA SNe ae a 


Feb. 


AD SHEAGLADRHWOAH ANI AHORDHRAANVOAAMNI MD AMIDA OM OARAAHARMHOMOAPHODOHHOKOHNRDONHONDMOMN 
ao nN TN ORR OR RNIN RRA Oe Re Oe Re Oe 


13.0} 13.0 


Jan. 


Year 


SHSHEAPOROAHOABDROHOAAHHANAATMAHHAROCDHMOHHMOHHOHOHNADROMDOONHMDOHONONH 
aa mA manne ANT FINAN FRNA ORR Oe ao Me 


1860-79) 12.2] 13.1] 13.1 


Average 
Average 


1900-20; 12.1) 12.5) 12.9 


1880-99} 12.6 
Average 
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TABLE LXXV 


Hog—Corn Ratios at Farm Prices 1 Iowa 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 


1910 |15.29)15.00)18 46/18 .63]17.92)17.60)15.47|13.82/15.00/16.12}18.72]19.17/16.46 
1911 |20.83)18.65)17.30)15. 26/13. 17)12.27|12.04)12. 32/11. 79}10.35]10.00]10.57/13.13 
1912 |10.77|10.36)10.71)11.80)/10.29| 9.86/10.30/11.69]11.64/13.44/14. 40/20.00]11.75 
1913 }19.17|19. 74/20. 77/20. 73/17. 11)16.00|15.96/14.63)11.67/11.52/12.17}11.83]15.14 
1914 |13.28)14.29]14. 46/13. 73/13. 22/11. 90)12.70}13. 28/11. 53/10. 43}11.15}11.82]/12.64 
1915 |11.23) 9.39) 9.54/10. 16)10.15)10.29)10.00) 9.01) 9.44/11.21)10.34/11.37/10.06 
1916 |10.88)12.10)14.75)13 .85]13.79)12.94]13.19)12. 74/12. 86]11.84/11.67]11.38}12.70 
1917 12.25/12. 95/15 .00)13. 78/10. 79)10.14) 9.29) 7.77|10.24| 9.94)11.62|15.00]11.04 
1918 {12.89)12.64)12 .09)12.06/11.86/11.70)11. 90/12. 24/12.27/12.32]14.26]13.44]12.43 
1919 |12.06)13. 20/14. 26/13 .36)12.66)11.84/12.53)10.92] 9.17/10. 15]12.16}10.25]11.77 
1920 |10.98)10.70/10.86] 9.72) 8.82) 7.93] 8.43/10.29/10.81)14.53/18.28/17.66/10.63 
1921 |15.88)19.09)19.17/17.91)18.50}15. 91/18 . 44/20. 22)17. 25}19.17/22.59/20.00)18.51 
1922 |21. 25/25. 14/20. 64/20. 89/20. 00/19. 59/19. 00/16 . 86/16. 12/16. 40)13.96]13.21]18.26 
1923 |13.05)12.93/11.94)11.94/10.14) 8.45) 8.77] 8.92}10.53) 9.21] 8.05} 9.84/10.19 
1924 |10.16} 9.55} 9.85/10.00/10.00} 9.41) 6.91) 8.53) 8.29 
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TABLE LXXVI—Whuotesate Prices or Hogs—Crvin War anp WorLD War 


Hogs, New York City (good to prime, live 


Live hogs (bulk of sales), Chicagot 


weight) * 
e Price per Index Price per Index 
Year Pound Number Year Pound Number 
Average, October, 1856 Average, lJ1U to 1914: Cents 
to July, 1861: Cents ADUATY SG cece hake 100 
IRUATY js as 5275 100 Apriliomere see 8.26 100 
April. 6.088 100 July.. 8.08 100 
July.. 6.512 100 October sic ae-.. 7.86 100 
October. .......- 6.062 100 1914: October....... C595: 96 
1861: October...... 3.9375 65 1915: January 6.80 88 
1862: January...... 3.75 65 April sore oven 7.05 85 
DAS ts snark § 4.625 76 Ditkyccces ccm 6.95 86 
July... 3.5625 65 October ss. 7.75 99 
October asec 4.1875 69 1916: January (ee) 95 
1863: January...... 4.6875 82 April 9.70 eT, 
Apri livsen a poetecs 5.50 90 July.. 9.75 121 
at hignn 5,50 100 October. aos. 9.85 125 
October 4.9375 81 1917: January. ...s. 11.00 142 
1864: January....... 7.125 124 Aprils ies eee 15.80 191 
Apriliece Osis a 8.75 144 SULY: hoe 15.20 188 
July.. 11.05 200 October. . ieee 219 
Octobersn . in. 11.25 186 1918S: Janvary +... os 16.40 212 
1865: January....... 13.75 239 Apriliac 2. sess 17.40 211 
ATOR hey da. 8 hs 12.00 197 UL yo 1770 219 
July.. 10.625 193 Octobers.. yet 17.55 223 
Ostober so... wes 14.375 237 1919=Janwary. <2 os 4 17.60 228 
1866: January..... 10.375 180 Apriless ask keel = cOrao. 246 
PACT Rages secs 10.75 177 wOly ai 21.65 268 
July.. 10.375 188 October ....... 14.25 181 
Octoberyeasen - 10.875 179 1930: January....... 14.90 193 
1867: January....... 6.625 115 Mote ilaeete o ceare 14.40 174 
CATO TY oetetred ora ce Solo 138 daly. 505 14.50 179 
July... Vera 132 October. 13.70 174 
October. ¢.. ..: . “2.1875 119 1921+ January. <..... 9.25 120 
T86Sievannary occ... 7.4875 129 Aprilia cneterns 8.25 100 
Aprile Setcaeec.. 9.375 154 July.. é 9.50 118 
July .. 8.875 161 October's. Saute 7.40 94 
October....... 9.9375 164 1922s January. 9. ..- 7.80 101 
1869: January... 4: 10.25 178 AUprilicowsore cc ancy 10.15 123 
April, 11.00 181 July.. 9.40 116 
July. 9.4375 171 Octobersan svat 8.60 109 
October™. 22 10.375 ial 1923: January. ..... 8.20 106 
1870: January....... 10.25 178 April. cmp 7.90 96 
Aprilesget vce 9.50 156 July.. 6.85 85 
July.. 9.1875 167 October....... 7.35 94 
@ctoberea wa. 9.0625 149 
L871: January.-...... 6.75 117 
April) Siete « o 7.00 115 
July.. 4.75 86 
Octobernen. 50) 5.1875 86 
1872: January 5.00 87 
April. 4.875 80 
July... 4.50 82 
October....... 5.25 87 
1873: January. .....- 4.75 83 
AMDT Steers: 6.50 107 
July... gi es 93 
October 8..0..5 5.375 89 
1874: January....... 5.28 92 
ADR sks eee 5.50 90 
SNUG srerseetac ech inccuns 5.50 100 
October.....: 6.25 103 
1875: January... 5... 7.25 126 
(ADTIL acces ee 8.125 134 
JUVE riveree hs 8.25 150 
October. ...... 8.625 142 
1876: January...... 7.90 137 
ATUL tet lenient 8.50 140 
ULVier teers 7.20 132 
October. ...... 6.625 109 
1877: January. . 6.875 120 
CANT eae ae eee 5.75 94 
July, OnNSUO 98 
October..... 5.50 91 
1878: January...... 4.70 82 
Phi 3.90 64 
es i ee a * Wholesale prices, wages, and transportation. 
1879: January 3175 55 Report by Mr. Aldrich, from the Committee on 
April cea sone 4.1875 69 Tinance, March 3, 1893. Senate Report No. 1394, 
eas o ea es Fifty-second Congress, second session, Part II. 
1880: January..... 405 86 TAs reported by the United States Department 
ADriliaacc cane 4.80 79 of Agriculture. 
DULY Nee eon crietart 4.60 83 
October: ...... 5.425 89 
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TABLE LXXVII—Wuotesatr Prices or Corn—Crvin War anp Woritp War 


Corn—New York City* 


Corn, Contract Grade, Chicagot 


es Price per Index ug Price per Index 
Year Bushel Number Year Bue Number 
Average, October, 1856 Average, 1910 to 1914: Cents 
to July, 1861: Cents BOMATY 6 oho aes 58.1 100 
73.4 100 ADTs noes 62.1 100 
72.4 100 UL ate 66.5 100 
70.1 100 October....... 66.1 100 
74.2 100 19152 January <)..c.. 2. 72.4 125 
1861: 54.4 73 Drills awek 75.5 122 
1862: 64.5 88 July... 78.8 118 
57.75 80 October.s% 5 6. 63.9 97 
55 78 1916; January. <.. 2. 75.9 131 
59.5 80 PATTI eran cete, 76.5 123 
1863: 79.25 108 July... 81.2 122 
92 127 Octobersataac.- 95.9 145 
73.20 107 1917: January....... 99.0 170 
86.75 117 oes) Eee ee an 145.0 233 
1864: 130 177 July... 204.1 307 
130 180 @etober..'s.6 <a<% 193.3 292 
158 225 1918: January... ... 178.0 306 
158 213 i 166.3 268 
1865: 187 255 166.0 250 
142.5 197 139.4 211 
74 106 1919: 142.2 245 
91 123 163.8 264 
1866: 92. 126 197 .6 297 
77 106 141.8 215 
87.5 125 1920: 153.0 263 
95 128 172.6 278 
1867: 116 158 159.3 240 
121. 168 91.4 138 
99.5 142 1921: 69.6 120 
132.5 179 58.6 94 
1868: 141 192 62.4 94 
123 170 46.7 71 
102 146 1922: 49.1 85 
113 152 60.0 97 
1869: 108 147 64.6 97 
94 130 69.7 105 
101 144 1923 71.9 124 
97 131 80.7 130 
Ts7Os January, 5)... 111.5 152 86.7 130 
(Aprile es 625 so 3s 103 142 103.9 157 
July.. 96 137 
October. «2. c+. 87 117 
AS7ESeVaNUaLy . 2c. s:- 76.5 104 
PAtorilitcraela cs 6 83 115 
July.. 71.625 102 
October 76 102 
US7 2 Vanuary. 5 2.00: 78.25 107 
BASEN haere ssi 204 71.75 99 
July.. 64.5 92 
October. saccc5 64.5 87 
1873: January 66.125 90 
Aprile eee 65 90 
July.. 54.75 78 
October....... 66.75 90 
1874: January....... 82.5 112 
UAT le se. wie gece 85.25 118 
July.. 76.75 109 
October... 44... a 5 be ae 
TL SANUALY:. = se . 
1875: January once 119 
81 116 
66.25 Be 
6: 68 
18% 67 .25 93 
58 83 
56.75 is 
: 60.5 y 
pete 55.375 76 
58.375 83 
58.25 cs 
8: 64.125 
a 55.5 77 
44.875 64 * Wholesale prices, wages, and transportation. 
48.625 st Report by Mr. Aldrich from the Committee on 
ae 45. 123 62 Finance, March 3, 1893. Senate Report No. 1394, 
43.6 62 Fifty-second Congress, second session, Part Il. 
52.5 ie + As reported by the United States Depart- 
1880: reg 75 ment of Agriculture. 
ARVIN; Be cng cant Sones 50.25 72 
October......- 51.8 70 


CHAPTER XV 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Civil War and World War prices of butter and cheese.—When 
financial inflation took place at the beginning of each war prices 
rose faster than wages. As a result there was in each case a real 
high cost of living. Since butter is somewhat of a luxury it is one 
of the commodities of which the consumption is reduced when 
economy is necessary. Prices of butter rose less rapidly than did 
the average prices of foods. After the Civil War, wages remained 
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Fra. 63.—Civil War and World War prices of butter, and prices of all commodities for 
Civil War period. During each war period, butter rose in price less rapidly than 
the general price level. Following each war, wages were higher than the general 
price level and butter declined less rapidly than most commodities. 


high for many years and the price of butter remained higher than 
most products. Thus far the experiences of the Civil War period 
have been repeated in that prices of butter remained higher than 
other foods after the close of the World War. 

In the United States only a limited amount of cheese is made 
and apparently the price of cheese has to keep in reasonable adjust- 
ment with the price of butter. For a short period of time they 


may be quite out of adjustment, depending on the immediate supply 
150 
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and demand. Over a series of years, the ease of shifting from butter 
production to cheese production holds cheese in adjustment with 
butter. The price of cheese during the Civil War period followed 
much the same course as the price of butter. It was low during 
most of the period of inflation and remained high for many years 
following the war. The World War experience thus far has been very 
similar. 

So long as financial deflation is taking place it seems probable 
that the general average price of dairy products will be higher than 
the price of most food products owing to the tendency of wages 
to lag behind prices. This does not mean that dairy products will 
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Fig. 64.—Civil War and World War prices of cheese, and prices of all commodities for 
the Civil War period. 


at all times be higher than other foods. It applies only to the long- 
time tendencies rather than to the short-time fluctuation. 

There is a strong tendency to increase the number of dairy 
cows. This may result in a period of overproduction, but this 
again will not necessarily change the long-time tendency for prices 
of dairy products to be higher than average food prices when com- 
pared with pre-war relationships. 

Farm price of butter.—The farm prices of butter compared with 
average prices paid to farmers for all food products is shown in 
Fig. 65. For four years butter was lower in price than most food 
products. It has since been higher. 

When compared with all commodities, butter was low in price 
for five years and has been about the same as the average price of 
all commodities for four years. 
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When prices were rising butter followed the usual tendency and 
rose somewhat more in the regions far from market than in regions 
near market. When prices fell the relationships were reversed. 

Farm price of milk in New York.—The retail price of milk has 
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Fig. 65.—Prices paid to farmers for butter and for all food products. When prices rose 
wages rose less rapidly, and consequently butter rose in price less rapidly than the 
average for all farm foods. When prices fell, butter fell less rapidly. 


a tendency to remain fixed. Changes are made very infrequently. 
The pressure to hold farm prices at a point that will make possible 
the maintenance of the former retail prices was so great that for 
two years after inflation began the farm price of milk rose very little. 


| Commodities-- 
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Fia. 66.—Prices paid to farmers for butter, and wholesale prices of all commodities. - 


The intolerable position into which this forced the dairymen led 
to milk strikes and very rapid advances in prices. These advances, 
in turn, led to governmental interference and price fixing with the 
usual erratic results. Later cooperative associations were formed 
for handling milk, and the many controversies involved continued 
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to make milk prices erratic. The great difficulty in changing retail 
prices makes it difficult to adjust prices of milk during a period of 
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Fria. 67.—Prices paid to farmers for milk in New York and in the Chicago territory. 
One of the striking things for each region is the tendency for summer prices to be 
higher relative to winter prices in the later years. 
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inflation or deflation. In either case violent fluctuations are to 
be expected. 

Farm price of milk in the Chicago district—Chicago milk 
history followed much the same course as New York. First the 
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Fic. 68.—Prices paid to farmers in New York for milk, and the wholesale prices of all 
commodities. 


dealers attempted to keep prices down, although prices in general 
were rising. Asuccessful strike followed. This in turn was followed 
by violent agitation in the city newspapers, legal investigation, food 
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commissions, and the like. If milk could have followed the course 
of general prices it would have been better for all concerned and the 
costly investigations would not have been necessary. However, 
this would have required an understanding of the relation of money 
and prices which is far from common knowledge. 

The Cooperative Milk Marketing Company was formed and 
handled the milk for a time. This company became financially 
involved and farmers received no cash for their milk in November 
and December, 1921. 

Price of veal calves.—Veal calves are primarily a dairy ounce 
Prices received by farmers for calves are in part dependent on 
the demand for veal and in part dependent on the prosperity of 
the dairy industry. Only about 1 in 10 of the bull calves needs to be 
kept. Of the heifer calves nearly one-half are commonly raised. 
When dairying is very prosperous larger numbers are kept. When 
less prosperous, larger numbers are sold. Simple as this principle 
is it is little understood. At one time the Food Administration 
followed the popular city idea, and discouraged the use of veal, 
thinking thereby to increase the number of dairy cows. Since 
veal calves are one of the products of the dairy, a reduced price 
for these would reduce the profits in dairying and reduce the tend- 
ency to expand the business. To attempt to increase an industry 
by making it unprofitable is a peculiar economic theory. On that 
basis if one wished new steel mills built he would reduce the price 
of steel on the assumption that steel would be so cheap that the 
mills making it would use it themselves for new construction rather 
than sell it for the low price. 

This philosophy was also applied by government agencies to 
the egg situation on the theory that if eggs were cheap and farmers 
could not sell the hens they would put the cheap eggs under the 
cheap hen in order to have more cheap hens the next year. 

Prices of dairy cows.—When butter was rising in price and 
labor costs were reasonably constant dairy cows rose in price. 
When butter fell cows fell much more rapidly, because the other 
items in the cost of producing butter fell less than the price of 
butter. 

When inflation was taking place the price of dairy cows in the 
more distant states rose more rapidly than the prices in the states 
nearer market. When prices fell they fell more rapidly. 

Grade cows ready to freshen did not fall in price so much as did 
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dry cows or young stock. The further the product is from the con- 
sumer the more violent the price fluctuations. Dairy cows fell 
more than did the price of butter. Pure-bred cows rose more when 
prices were high, and fell more when prices were low than did ordi- 
nary cows. Prices of the best pure-breds fluctuated even more 
widely. Many cows sold during the period of high prices for four 
times the pre-war price. When prices fell, these same animals were 
worth much less than their pre-war values. Pure-bred bulls of 
the best quality were even more affected. Animals that would 
have brought several thousand dollars in 1920 were difficult to 
sell at any price in 1922. The pure-bred bull of the best quality 
is furthest from the final salable product. Such bulls are used in 
herds that breed animals to sell to less select pure-bred herds, 
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Fic. 69.—Farm prices of cows, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 


which, in turn, sell bulls to less selected pure-bred herds. These, 
in turn, raise bulls to sell for use in grade herds. At every step 
from the final product the price fluctuations are more violent. For 
this reason many progressive farmers who went into the breeding 
of the best animals were bankrupt by the decline in prices. Large 
numbers of the best herds were dispersed at public or private sales. 
The pure-bred stock business is a very hazardous industry, and 
especially so if conducted on borrowed capital. When prices are 
rising the pure-breds rise so much more than grades, and the first- 
class ones rise so much more than ordinary pure-bred stock, that 
it is very easy to become deeply involved. Since in the cycles of 
high and low prices, hogs rise for two to three years, beef cattle for 
six to eight years, and horses for ten to twelve years, the pyramid- 
ing process goes on so long that even cautious men often come 
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to think that the high prices are on a permanent basis. The casual- 
ties from the pure-bred stock business are usually the most pro- 
eressive farmers. Horses and beef cattle were in a period of 
overproduction and declining prices when the period of deflation 
occurred and made the usual trouble of such a period even worse. 

When horses were at the peak, stallions sold for $2000 that a 
few years later were worth $200 for work horses. Pure-bred hogs 
that sold for several hundred dollars, when hogs were high, were 
later worth $30 for pork. 

Pure-bred bulls that were too valuable to be owned by one man 
were bought by several farmers, and when prices fell all the owners 
were, in some cases, bankrupt. 

Another factor in the situation is the common tendency to sell 
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Fra. 70.—Prices paid to farmers for butter, and farm prices of cows. When prices fell, 
labor and other costs remained high, and the price of cows fell more than did the 
price of butter. 


pure-breds on time. Some men who had valuable farms and whose 
notes receivable far exceeded their debts were bankrupt because 
they found it impossible to collect from the large number of farmers 
to whom they sold on credit. 

On the other hand, during a depression there are excellent 
opportunities to buy very superior animals at low prices and thereby 
become established in the pure-bred business with a small invest- 
ment. 

Expansion and contraction in production.—With a given number 
of dairy cows it is possible to greatly increase or decrease inilk pro- 
duction, by changing the feeding practice. This prevents dairy 
products from showing the marked cycles of over- and under- 
production that are shown by hogs, by beef cattle, and by horses. 


TABLE LXXVIII—Wuotesatp Prices or Burrer 
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Butter in Boston* 


Crviz War and Woritp War 


Butter, Creamery, Extra, New York City | 


Price per Index i 
Year Pound Number Year Pea ee 
Average, October, 1856 Average, October, 1909 
to July, 1861: Cents to July, 1914: Cents 
20.8 100 33 100 
21 100 29 100 
17.35 100 DT, 100 
20.65 100 31 100 
1861: 13. 65 1915: 34 103 
1862: 19 91 31 
20.5 98 na 
15.5 89 3 vi 
19 92 1916: 33 100 
1863: <3 5 118 36 124 
2 119 
19.5 112 35 lis 
24 116 1917: 40 121 
1864: 30.5 147 44 152 
a2 231 39 144 
190 
42.5 206 1918: 52 188 
1865: 52.5 252 43 148 
31.5 150 | 45 167 
30 173 59 190 
43 208 1919: 62 188 
1866: 42.5 204 65 224 
ee ape 53 196 
Z 67 216 
41.5 201 : ; 
1867: 38.5 185 ee pee ee Hees m1 245 
31.5 150 dU. cea 57 211 
= * ane October....... 60 194 
ee . 4 
1868: January....... 42.5 204 ae ie cpa a5 138 
52.5 250 JULY see 40 148 
31.5 182 October vince oe 47 152 
46.5 225 1922: January... ...% 37 112 
1869: 46.5 224 Api see us 38 131 
44 210 Daly: clases ews 36 133 
36 207 October va. ss: 46 148 
39 189 1923: January......- 52 158 
1870: 37.5 180 YA he ateis soe 5 46 159 
36.5 174 Palys, ies 39 144 
a .5 oe October....... 48 155 
1871: 37.5 180 
35 167 
26.5 153 
30 145 
1872: 32 154 
34 162 
24 138 
27.5 133 
1873: 30.5 147 
35 167 
27 156 
27.5 133 
1874: 30.5 147 
37.5 179 
26.5 153 
37.5 182 
1875: 36.5 175 
25.0 119 
26.0 150 
33.5 162 
1876: 31.0 149 
36.5 174 
24.5 141 
31.5 153 
1877: 31.5 151 
26.5 126 
21.0 121 
29.5 143 
1878: 31.5 151 
32.5 155 
19.0 110 * Wholesale prices, wages, and transportation. 
1879: aoe re Report by Mr. Aldrich from the Committee on 
: 21.5 102 Finance, March 3, 1893. Senate Report, No. 1394 
15.5 89 | Fifty-second Congress, second session, Part II. 
1880: - a 128 + As reported by the United States Depart- 
2 325 155 | ment of Agriculture. 
ARR eter Ce ReCnonG 20.5 118 
OMctoberye ence 31.0 150 
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TABLE LXXIX—WuotesaLe Prices or CuessE—Crvit War AND Wortpd War 


Cheese, Boston* 


Cheese, Colored, New Yorkt 


Price per Index Price per Index 
Year Pound Number Year Pound Number 
Average, October, 1856 Average, October, 1909 
to July, 1861: Cents to July, 1914: Cents 
JAMUATY Ss Ae) ee 9.22 100 January....... 16 100 
i 10.22 100 rile Seccarst ies 15 100 
7.00 100 NL Y) Sore aae 14 100 
8.06 100 October....... 16 100 
1861: 6.0 74 1OTOs Wamuary acca ae 15 94 
1862: fal) 76 rill Perea eteeeiee 15 100 
(hen) 73 aly see 15 107 
6.5 93 October 2.5.55 15 94 
8.0 99 1916: January....:.. RE 106 
1863: 11.0 119 Aprils aie ccs 17 113 
14.5 142 aly Soe H 107 
10.5 150 Oetober ain. 2... 21 131 
12.0 149 4917: Januaty::.7.:-< 22 138 
1864: 14.0 152 April 27 ental 25 167 
17.0 166 JULY saiwe-ce 23 164 
15.0 214 October ...:52." 24 150 
20.5 254 1918: Jamusary 02 23 143 
1865: 22.5 244 Ori cence 22 147 
21.0 205 USES axe stecs 25 179 
12.5 179 October... 5 i=. 32 200 
15.0 186 1919:' January....... 36 225 
1866: 18.0 195 PPL. 2 ures 32 213 
21.5 210 uly ecg 32 229 
19.0 201 October a.t. sen 31 194 
14.5 180 L920: January... <=. 31 194 
1867: 14.5 157 0 | eee ee 28 187 
19.0 186 dulyoeoee 26 186 
15.0 214 October. <2... 26 163 
14.5 180 1921: January....... 25 156 
1868: 14.5 157 Anrilise arene 25 167 
16.5 161 OI beones 18 129 
14.5 207 Octobertosoeee 22 138 
16.0 199 1922: January....... D2 138 
1869: 19.0 206 Aprile carers 23 153 
22.0 215 daly soe 20 143 
16.0 229 October 2-25 ~. 25 156 
atts 192 1923: January....... 28 175 
1870: 17.5 190 OTH Pesce otic 23 153 
14.0 137 ules cereletaee 25 179 
13.0 186 October. ...... 26 163 
13.3 165 
1871: 14.0 152 
13.0 127 
11.8 169 
13.0 161 
1872: 13.3 144 
19.0 186 
11.0 157 
13.3 165 
1873: 13.3 144 
16.0 157 
11.8 169 
13.3 165 
1874: 13.3 144 
16.0 157 
LES 169 
14.5 180 
1875: 15.0 163 
15.8 155 
11.8 128 
13.3 165 
1876: 12.8 139 
13.3 130 
10.3 147 
1275 155 
1877: 14.3 155 
14.5 142 
9.5 136 
12.8 159 
1878: 12.8 139 
12.5 122 
ae Hee * Wholesale prices, wages, and transportation. 
1879: 85 92 Report by Mr. Aldrich from the Committee on 
70) 68 Finance, March 3, 1893. Senate Report No. 1394, 
he ah Fifty-second Congress, second session, Part II. 
1880: 12.5 136 } As reported by the United States Depart- 
14.5 142 ment of Agriculture. 
Ty; wischans sates (ies) ce 
October... ...: 12.8 159 
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Relation of industrial conditions to prices of dairy products.— 
When there is full employment the demand for dairy products 
is increased. Prices of industrial stocks are a good measure of indus- 
trial conditions. When money is cheap, the prices of stocks usually 
rise somewhat in advance of improved business conditions. The 
prices of butter and cheese tend to lag about eight to ten months 
behind the stock market. For the period 1897 to 1913, prices of 
creamery extra butter in New York City correlated with industrial 
stocks, giving butter a lag of ten months, showed a correlation of 
0.30. The correlation between prices of stocks and prices of cheese 
at New York, giving a lag of eight months, was 0.55. 

The price of milk at four cities, New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and St. Louis, correlated with prices of industrial stocks, giving 
milk a lag of fourteen months, showed a correlation of 0.56. 


TABLE LXXX 
Prices Parp To PRopucERS OF BUTTER IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cents per Pound 


Year | Jan.|Feb.| Mar.) Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 

1910-14/28 . 4/27 .2| 25.9) 25.4) 24.7) 23.5) 22.9] 23.6] 24.7] 25.8] 26.7] 28.3] 25.6 
1910 |28.7/27.9] 26.3) 25.8] 25.5) 24.1] 23.3) 23.8) 25.2) 26.2} 27.1] 27.8] 26.0 
HOU 2 72824227) 22.6) 21a 20. 31820-41212 7) 23. 1/5238) 2552))27 42374 
1912 |28.1/29.0} 27.2} 26.1) 26.0) 24.8} 23.4] 23.7) 24.2) 25.6} 26.9] 28.8] 26.2 
1913 |28.4/27.6] 27.5] 27.6] 27.0} 25.5] 24.7] 24.9) 25.9) 27.5] 28.2) 29.2) 27.0 
1914 |29.2/27.4) 26.0} 24.9] 23.8) 22.8] 22.9) 23.7) 25.3) 26.0} 26.3) 28.4] 25.6 
1915 |28.7|27.9] 26.8] 25.8) 25.7] 24.8] 24.2) 24.2) 24.5] 25.3] 26.4! 27.6] 26.0 
1916 |28.3/27.6] 27.1] 27.6] 27.9) 26.5] 25.7) 26.1] 27.4) 29.0} 31.1] 34.4] 28.2 
1917 |34.0/33.5) 34.1) 33.5) 36.1) 35.0) 33.5) 34.0} 36.1] 38.9} 40.9] 41.9) 36.0 
1918 |43.1/43.7] 43.4] 40.7} 39.9] 38.6] 38.2) 39.7) 41.4) 47.2) 49.7) 52.7] 48.2 
1919 |54.9/49.6) 43.8! 47.6) 50.3) 49.1) 47.2) 48.2) 49.7) 51.5} 56.0} 60.0) 50.7 
1920 |61.3/57.8] 55.9) 56.1] 57.6) 53.5] 51.6) 52.0) 52.3) 54.1) 54.3) 54.7) 55.1 
1921 |49.0/45.0} 42.1] 40.4] 38.6) 29.4) 29.0} 34.1) 36.6) 38.2} 40.9) 41.1] 38.7 
1922 |40.3/34.4] 34.7] 34.5] 34.7] 33.5] 32.7) 33.2) 33.5] 36.2] 38.5] 42.0] 35.7 
1923 |43.8/42.3] 41.8] 41.4] 40.3) 38.5) 37.3) 36.8) 39.1] 41.4] 42.9) 45.7) 40.9 
1924 |44.9/44.4| 43.2) 40.3) 38.3) 36.3) 37.0) 37.7) 38.2 
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TABLE LXXXI 


Inppx Numpers or Prices Parp ro Propucers or BUTTER 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Corresponding Months, 1910-14=100 

Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 
1910 | 101 | 103 | 102 | 102 | 103 | 103 | 102 | 101 | 102 | 102 | 101 98 | 102 
1911 OST SON SSeS Ou Sia le SOnmco nlm oZ 94 | 92 94 97 91 
1912 | 99 | 107 | 105 | 103 | 105 | 106 | 102 | 100; 98] 99 | 101 } 102 | 102 
1913 | 100 | 101 | 106 | 109 | 109 | 109 | 108 | 106 | 105 | 107 | 106 | 103 | 105 
1914 | 103 | 101 | 100 | 98} 96] 97 | 100 | 100 | 102 | 101 99 | 100 | 100 
1915 | 101 | 103 | 103 | 102 | 104 | 106 | 106 | 103 | 99} 98 99 98 | 102 
LOL eLOON LOT) 105-4) 109) TSS 113. 2 ee a et Ge etal LO 
1917 | 120 | 123 | 182 | 182 | 146 | 149 | 146 | 144 | 146 | 151 | 153 | 148 | 141 
1918 | 152 | 161 | 168 | 160 | 162 | 164 | 167 | 168 | 168 | 183 | 186 | 186 | 169 
1919 | 193 | 182 | 169 | 187 | 204 | 209 | 206 | 204 } 201 | 200 | 210 | 212 | 198 
1920 | 216 | 212 | 216 | 221 | 233 | 228 | 225 | 220 | 212 | 210 | 203 | 193 | 215 
1921 | 173 | 165 | 163 | 159 | 156 | 125 | 127 | 144 | 148 | 148 | 153 | 145 | 151 
1922 | 142 | 126 | 134 | 136 | 140 | 143 | 143 | 141 | 186 | 140 | 144 | 148 | 139 
1923 | 154 | 156 | 161 | 163 | 163 | 164 | 163 | 156 | 158 | 161 | 161 | 161 | 160 
1924 | 158 | 163 | 167 | 159 | 155 162 | 160 | 155 


From January, 


prices. 


1919, to October, 1921, inclusive, the dealers 
paid the Milk Producers’ Cooperative Marketing Company agreed 


surplus, the Marketing Company paid the following prices: 


Year 


.| Apr. 


May 


July | Aug. 


Sept.| Oct. 


Nov.| Dec. 


1919 
1920 
1921 


2.11 


Pastel 


Lo WS) 
om > 
bo bo 


_ 
bo 


3.56 
2.74 


3.61 
2.34 


After deducting the administrative expenses and loss on 


Aver 


3.21 
2299 


* November and December, 1921, milk checks were held up. The Company discontinued and when 
reorganized gave bonds to cover these two months. 
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TABLE LXXXII 


Prices Parp By Dreamers ror 3.5 Mixx at Country PLANTs IN THE CHICAGO 
TERRITORY* 


Dollars per Hundred Pounds 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.|Apr./May| June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.} Dec. | Aver. 

1910-14/1.85 |1.77 |1.63 |1.41/1.17} 1.06] 1.30} 1.45) 1.49] 1.71] 1.85] 1.90] 1.55 
1907 |1.55 |1.45 ]1.35 |1.30/1.00} .90} 1.00} 1.20] 1.30) 1.55] 1.65] 1.65) 1.33 
1908 {1.65 |1.65 |1.55 |1.35]1.05] .95) 1.05) 1.25) 1.35) 1.45] 1.55] 1.55) 1.37 
1909 |1.55 |1.55 |1.45 |1.40]1.10) .95) 1.05] 1.25) 1.35) 1.55) 1.70] 1.75] 1.39 
1910 {1.75 }1.70 |1.55 |1.45]1.20) 1.05] 1.20] 1.30] 1.40) 1.70]-1.90] 2.00] 1.52 
19i1 /2.00 |1.90 |1.70 |1.30)1.10} 1.00) 1.30) 1.45) 1.45] 1.70) 1.85] 1.90} 1.55 
1912 |1.85 |1.80 |1.65 |1.30)1.05) 1.00) 1.30) 1.45) 1.50) 1.60] 1.75] 1.80] 1.50 
LOTS Meo e770) 1 GOn Me S0)1. 25) 1-15) 1.35) 1.50) 1055) 1.75) 1.85) 1-90) 1057 
1914 |1.90 |1.75 |1.65 |1.50)1.25) 1.10) 1.35) 1.55) 1.55) 1.80] 1.90] 1.90] 1.60 
1915 {1.85 |1.75 |1.65 |1.45]1.20) 1.10] 1.30] 1.55) 1.55) 1.80} 1.90] 1.90] 1.58 
TOIG HIE SS ted |le65: |1265\1 45) 1.25! 1255) 1070) 1.70) 1.90), 2.10) 2°10) 1572 
1917 |2.05 |2.00 1.85 |2.40/2.00} 1.60) 2.12} 2.30) 2.30] 3.42] 3.22] 3.22] 2.37 
1918 |3.22 |3.07 |2.90 |2.65|2.05) 1.80) 2.30) 2.75) 2.92) 3.32] 3.68] 3.77| 2.87 
1919 |3.76 |3.50 |3.00 |2.80/2.50) 2.50) 3.00) 3.52) 3.55) 3.63] 3.60] 3.65] 3.25 
1920 |3.60 |3.35 |2.90 |2.75/2.70| 2.75) 3.20) 3.70) 3.70) 3.70} 3.05] 2.60] 3.17 
1921 |2.50 |2.35 |2.35 |2.35/2.05| 2.05) 2.30} 2.30) 1.50] 1.75; 1.80] 1.80} 2.09 
1922 |1.80 |1.70 |1.70 |1.70/1.70} 1.60} 2.00] 2.05} 2.00} 2.05} 2.05} 2.10] 1.87 
19230|2250 12.50) 12240) 2240/2 30/E2.25|) 24 75 275) 2.75) 2.7520) 2e(o| 2.00 
1924 |2.675/2.675|2.675)2.50|2.30) 2.30) 2.70) 2.75) 2.75) 2.40 


* Flat price paid up to April 1, 1913, for milk of all test. 

April 1, 1913, to October 1, 1915, milk above 3.7 per cent, +2 cents per point; milk below 3.6 
per cent, —2 cents per point. 

October 1, 1915, to April 1, 1916, 3.6 per cent base, 3 cents per point up or down. 

Apuil 1, 1916, to July 1, 1918, 3.5 per cent base, 3 cents per point up or down. 

July 1, 1918, to date, 3.5 per cent base, 4 cents per point up or down. 

April 1, 1913, to April 1, 1915, 10 cents per 100 pounds added for barn score and cleanliness on 
sediment test. About 60 per cent of milk at start; increased later. 

Fourteen-day strike, January, 1924. 


Index numbers of prices paid to producers of 3.5 milk in the 
Chicago territory by the Milk Producers’ Cooperative Marketing 
Company: 


Year | Jan.|Feb.| Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.} Dec. | Aver. 
1919 | 201] 195} 182 | 196 | 207 | 228 | 228 | 240 | 236 | 210 | 192 | 190 | 207 
1920 | 192] 185] 169 | 185 | 224 | 252 | 238 | 242 | 223 | 195 | 148 | 123 | 193 
1921 | 122) 119} 129 | 150 | 87 | 174 | 142 | 143 | 91) 92 * * 


* The 1921 milk checks were held up. The company discontinued business, and when reorganized 
gave bonds to cover these two months. 
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TABLE LXXXIII 
Inpex Numpers or Prices Paip BY DEALERS FoR 3.5 MILK 
Av Country PLANTS IN THE CHICAGO TERRITORY 
Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 
Year |Jan.|Feb.| Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.) Dec. | Aver. 
190 aes |Baeeete \ieeeasco| Meret: ODF Soni S00 eciallam SoS cad cialis) pmeey/ian | oO 
1908 89} 93} 95} 96} 90}; 90) 81 86} 91 85 | 84] 82] 88 
1909 84| 88] 89] 99} 94] 90) 81 86} 91 91 92} 92] 90 
1910 95| 96] 95 | 103 | 103 | 99} 92] 90] 94] 99 | 103] 105 | 98 
1911 | 108] 107} 104 | 92; 94] 94] 100 | 100} 97] 99] 100 | 100 ! 100 
1912 | 100} 102} 101 | 92] 90] 94} 100} 100 | 101 94} 95] 95] 97 
1913 95} 96] 98 | 106 | 107 | 108 | 104 | 103 | 104 | 102 | 100 ; 100 | 101 
1914 | 103] 99} 101 | 106 | 107 | 104 | 104 | 107 | 104 | 105 ; 103 | 100 | 103 
1915 | 100} 99] 101 | 103 | 103 | 104 | 100 | 107 | 104 | 105 | 103 | 100 | 102 
19167) 100) “99/-1OL |) LET | 124 11S 119 Say ea a sr Se 
LOU LE LS TSS ZO TST 1635159554. | S200m eA OOM ios: 
1918 | 174} 173} 178 | 188 | 175 | 170 | 177 | 190 | 196 | 194 | 199 | 198 | 185 
1919 | 203) 198] 184 | 199 | 214 | 236 | 231 | 248 | 288 | 212 | 195 | 192 | 210 
1920 | 195] 189] 178 | 195 | 2381 | 259 | 246 | 255 | 248 | 216 | 165 | 187 | 205 
LOZ soso Leela om OSM i ale Loom Oia nO? 97 95 | 135 
1922 97) 96) 104 | 121), 145° | V5 |) 154 rat 134) 120°) 111) EE eat 
1923) (9185) 140) 147 | L7Oo V9 C22) | 212) 190) 855 16h 149 LAS e66 
1924145) WoL 164 Le7 | LOT Qe | 2085] 19059185 etm) 
TABLE LXXXIV 
Prices Parp To Farmers ror Minx Testing 3.7 Per Cent at Utica, N. Y.* 
Dollars per Hundred Pounds 

Year |Jan.|/Feb.| Mar.| Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 

1910-14}1.90/1.82] 1.68]1.46 | 1.19]1.07 |1.26 |1.51 | 1.59) 1.79,1.88 | 1.91] 1.59 
LOLOL e981 93) U3 b3 Wt 23/103 W235 6S) (athe 78) Less OSaie on OslmelaGT 
1911 |2.03)]1.98| 1.78)1.48 | 1.18)1.08 |1.28 }1.88 | 1.48] 1.78]1.93 | 1.93] 1.60 
1912 1.881.883] 1,68/1.43 | 1.18)1.03 }1.23 11.63 | 1.63) 1-73/E-73 | 1-831 57 
1913 |1.78|1.68)] 1.63/1.43 | 1.18/1.03' 11-28 |1.38 | 1-48) 1.73) -83) | ssi 152 
1914 |1.81)1.69] 1.58)1.46 | 1.18)1.22 |1.34 |1.46 | 1.58] 1.81]1.93 | 1.93] 1.58 
1915 |1.87)1.78] 1.69)1.46 | 1.22)1.22 |1.34 |1.46 | 1.58] 1.69]1.98 | 1.93] 1.60 
1916 |1.87|1.81) 1.69]1.46 | 1.34]1.22 |1.40 |1.58 | 1.65) 2.28/2.39 | 2.39] 1.76 
1917 |2.34|2.28] 2,242.22 | 2.18/2.07 |2.27 |2.78 | 2.73) 3.3113.55 | 3.31] 2.60 
1918: |3.75|3.57| 3.45|2.73 | 2.69)2.03 |2.47 |2.92 | 3.12) 3.79/4.03 | 4.28] 3.94 
1919 |4.23)/3.77) 3.53)3.06 | 3.32/8.15 |8.27 |3.39 | 3.47) 3.37/3.59 | 3.94! 3.51 
1920 |3.95]/3.74| 3.62/2.81 | 2.8113.09 |8.21 |3.61 | 3.91] 3.91/3.91 | 3.44] 3:50 
1921 |3.44/2.84) 2.35)2.35 | 1.96)1.67 |1.95 |2.40 | 2.49] 2.72/2.67 | 2.64) 2.46 
1922 |2.36/2.22|) 1.85/1.583} 1.55)1.593|/1.87 |2.003| 2.25) 2.46/2.713) 3.00] 2.12 
1923 |2.46|2.56] 2.38]/2.323) 2.07/2.163|2.233/2.333| 2.45) 2.57/2.58 | 2.40] 2.38 
1924 |2.17|2.07}' 2.05/2.00 | 1.65]1.59 {1.67 |1.883\2.093 


* Prices for Grade 


B milk.—Since the Dairymen’s League has been handling milk 
price” is used including certificates of indebtedness. 


the “pool 
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TABLE LXXXV 

InpEx NumBers or Prices Pam To FarMERS ror MILK aT OAK, INIA NE. 
Corresponding Months of 1910-14=100 
Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 
1910 | 104 | 106 | 103 | 105 | 103 | 96} 98 111 | 112 | 105 | 105 | 106 | 105 
1911 | 107 |-109 | 106 | 98}; 99) 96} 98] 91 93 |} 99 | 103 | 101 | 101 
1912 | 99 | 101 | 100} 98] 99] 96] 98} 108 | 103 | 97] 92 96 99 
TOUS Hee 92515925) 97 1) 98) 995) 96 | 102 |) 91 | 93) | “97 1-97 96 96 
1914 | 95] 93] 941] 100; 99] 114] 106 | 97] 991] 101 | 103 | 101 99 
1915 | 98 | 98 | 101 | 100 | 108 | 114 | 106; 97] 99) 94 | 103 | 101 | 101 
OTC ROSs ee O9s | LOLS OOF M3) II4y | Ma O55 1049127) | 127 125) an 
LOU e230 25) | 1337) 1529) 183 | 193" | 180s! 1St |) 172) 185 | 189) 1735) 164 
1918 | 197 | 196 | 205 | 187 | 226 | 190 | 196 | 198.| 196 | 212 | 214 | 224 | 204 
1919 | 223 | 207 | 210 | 210 | 279 | 294 | 260 | 225 | 218 | 188 | 191 | 206 | 221 
1920 | 208 | 205 | 215 | 192 | 236 | 289 | 255 | 239 | 246 | 218 | 208 | 180 | 220 
LO2TS | SIs 1565) 140) | AGE | 165 |) 1564 55>) 1597) 157 | 152 |) 142 | 188 155 
HOZ2 e242 TOs a1090 btsO 449) | T4875) 133) | 1425 b37 | 144 | se | 1s3 
1923 4) 129) 140 | 142) A59-) 74 | 202 | 177 1-455 | 154 | 144 | 1387 | 126 | 150 
1924 | 114 || 114 | 122 |- 137 | 139 | 149 | 133 | 125 | 132 
TABLE LXXXVI 
Prices Parp To Propucers or MitK Cows IN THE UNITED STATES 

Dollars per Head 
Year | Jan. | Feb.| Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov Dec. | Aver. 
1910-14'47 .25/47.75| 48.90] 49.42] 49.44] 49.64] 49.04] 49.33] 49.41] 49.84] 49.98] 50.03/49.17 
1910 }41.18/40.35| 41.75] 42.22] 42.38] 43.46] 42.86] 42.77] 42.68] 43.20] 43.34] 43.41|42.47 
1911 |44.70/44.48| 45.42] 44.81] 44.54] 43.86] 42.44] 42.26] 42.22) 42.69] 42.70] 42.72|43.57 
1912 |42.89/43.40| 44.09] 45.14] 45.63] 45.84] 45.41] 46.11] 46.79] 47.30] 47.38] 48.62]45.72 
1913 |49.51/51.42| 54.02] 55.34] 54.80] 55.20] 54.80] 54.78] 55.78] 56.47| 57.71] 57.19|54.75 
1914 |57.99/59.09| 59.23] 59.60] 59.85] 59.82] 59.67| 60.72] 59.58] 59.53) 58.77| 58.23/59 .34 
1915 |58.47|57.99| 58.00] 57.78] 58.29] 58.59] 60.31] 58.34] 58.38] 58.76) 57.35) 56.79|58.25 
1916 |57.79|57.99| 59.51] 60.68] 60.98] 61.63] 62.04] 61.32] 61.41] 62.19] 62.67) 63.18|60.95 
1917 163.92/65.93| 68.46] 72.09] 72.78] 72.87| 72.81] 72.53] 73.93] 75.79] 75.00] 76.16/71.86 
1918 |76.54|78.36] 80.71] 82.45] 84.11] 84.74] 84.97] 84.06] 85.21] 85.41! 84.51) 85.78/83.07 
1919 186.10/86.15| 88.15] 90.91] 92.43] 93.84] 94.51] 94.72] 93.42] 93.43] 93.27] 95.54/91.96 
1920 |94.42/95.27] 94.94] 95.36] 94.56] 94.56] 91.23] 90.50} 89.40) 85.90] 77.56] 70.42/89.54 
1921 166.82/63.44| 65.37] 64.35] 62.63] 59.89] 56.55] 55.85] 54.33) 53.39) 53.28] 53.30)59.10 
1922 |52.83/53.54| 54.87] 54.46] 54.76] 54.87| 54.20) 52.67] 52.79] 52.86] 51.62] 53.21|53.56 
1923 154.01/54.15| 55.29] 56.14] 55.91) 56.34] 56.22] 55.45) 56.13] 55.51) 55.39| 54.66/55.43 

1924 |55.57/55.49| 55.88] 55.92] 56.37] 56.45) 55.46] 55.74) 55.54 
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TABLE LXXXVII 
Inpex NumsBers or Prices Par to Propucers ror Cows IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14 = 100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 


1910} 87| 85| 85| 85| 86] 88| 87| 87] 86] 87 87 87 86 
1911 h| BSB 90 | 88| 87] 86 85 | 86 85 85 89 
1912} 91 91 90 | 91 92° | 92) 93)  93ni-=95 95 95 97 93 
LOLSE 105: 10S 110) (25 a | | 2 Se eT SL Sa Sek Seay 
Te) eel ee PAL PAL SPA PAR aie SS | ia) ae tr Thess || TGS |) ape 
1OUS | A242 ALT VIO | LG | 11S. StS) 123) (ELS) SS ie es mae ees 
1916 | 122 | 121 | 122°) 123 | 123 | 124 | 127.) 124 | 124 | 125) 125 | 126 | 124 
1917 | 135 | 188 | 140 | 146 | 147 | 147 | 148 | 147 | 150 | 152 | 150 | 152 | 146 
HONS EVGQ P1645) 1650 | IGT Os als | Sn ee ON A 2 aes GO ee ano 
1919 | 182 | 180 | 180 | 184 | 189 | 189 | 193 | 192 | 189 | 187 | 187 | 191 | 187 
1920 | 200 | 200 | 194 | 193 | 191 | 190 | 186 | 183 | 181 | 172 | 155 | 142 | 182 
(OZ 14 W133) 1349) 130) (P1272 | 1205) WS 11S | LOO LO a VOT Ose ete 
19227) 112) 112 | 112) 110\) 111) 111 PTL 107 | L107 - 106 | 103 | 106 7) 109 
1928 a LAS Se Ss 4A NS S| oe A A TS eS LOOM IEE: 
1924 | 118 | 116 | 114 | 113 | 114 | 114 | 113 | 1138 | 112 


TABLE LXXXVIII 
Prices Pain To PropucERS FOR VEAL CALVES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Dollars per 100 Pounds 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |Aver 

1910-14) 6.78] 6.77| 6.92] 6.76) 6.50] 6.77] 6.74) 6.89) 7.08] 7.03) 6.95 6,92] 6.85 
1910 | 6.41] 6.28} 6.59) 6.54) 6.30} 6.57) 6.87] 6,291 6.43] 6.41] 6.39 6.38] 6.41 
1911 | 6.50) 6.38) 6.48] 5.96) 5.68) 5.72F 5.74) 5.93/>°6.11) 6.15] 6.10 5.98] 6.06 
1912 | 6.06) 6.07; 6.11) 6.22) 6.23) 6.33] 6.33) 6.62] 6.83] 6.90) 6.77 6.88] 6.45 
1913) |_7206) 7.23) 7249) 9788) S77) (7.58) 7.460 753i O73) To) TewOll ee Wane 
1914 | 7.89) 7.90| 7.92) 7.68] 7.59] 7.69) 7.80] 8.08] 8.06) 7.97] 7.78] 7.61] 7.83 
LOLS 7 166) F621) 7450) “FShi WsS5 eos 7.8% 27.75)! VSO 7. Ohl Zee ve ehleveGe 
1916 | 7.67) 7.87) 8.11] 8.00] 8.08} 8.39] 8.54] 8.59] 8.77] 8-59] 8.60] 8.79] ‘8.33 
1917 | 9.15] 9.88} 9.94} 10.49} 10.48] 10.60} 10.77] 10.56} 11.08] 11.10] 10.66] 10.98|10.47 
19LS JTL L617) L383) 11071) 2162) 88) 12.83) 126221257) 2o-e85l i 04 TO. Sillgess 
1919 |12.39]12.18] 12.65] 12.78] 12.11] 12.40] 13.38] 13.43] 13.39] 12.87] 12.65] 12.67|12.74 
1920 |12.89]13.12) 12.98) 12.72) 11.69] 11.68] 11.44] 11.64] 11.88] 11.64] 10.77 9.27|11.81 
1921) 1-9..82) 9.08)" O05) Wiel 7 eOol “Tats VeOull Veale OTe GeO Ll 7 aoO) mma delves 7 
1922 | 7.23] 7.84) 7.85) 7.26) 7.28) 7.67| 7.49) 7.67] 8.10] 8.171 7.92] 7.78] 7.69 
1923 | 8.05) 8.37| 8.20) 7.78) 7.69] 7.66] 8.00] 8.00] 8.34] 8.37] 7.85| 7.75] 8.01 
1924 | 8.36) 8.51] 8.43) 8.33] 8.14) 7.91] 7.88] 7.94) 8.09 


VEAL CALVES 


TABLE 
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Inpex Numpers or Prices Par to PRopUCERS FOR VEAL CALVES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 


165 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 
HGtO) 205 1-93.) 05.) (07-1 906:| 97 |] 95.) Ol} O21) -91 ] 92 1.92.1 94 
1911 | 96] 94] 94) 88 | 86 | 84] 85] 86 Ve l| tee ah sth i zeke) |] zets) 
to12) 29} 90°) SS | 927 95:| 94) 94} 96) 97 | 98 |--97 {| 99). 94 
1913 | 104 | 107 | 108 | 109 | 109 | 111 j 111 | 109} 110 | 110 | 111 | 112 | 109 
HO(eG lett. tide | 4G | 7 15 Ss eh 10 114 
Fors 1 1121 1137) 108°) 108] 112 | 121 | 127} 112 | 111.) 113 | Tit) 110 111 
1916 | 113 | 116 | 117 | 118 '| 123 | 124.) 127-}.125 | 125 | 122 | 124 127 .| 122 
1917 | 135 | 146 | 144 | 155 | 159 | 157 | 160 | 153 | 158 | 158 | 153 | 159 | 153 
1918 | 165 1-165 | 164 | 173 | 176 | 175 | 183 | 177 | 179 | 176 | 172 | 178 | 173 
1919 | 183 | 180 | 183 | 189 | 184 | 183 | 199 | 195 | 190 | 183 | 182 | 183 | 186 
1920 | 190 | 194 | 188 | 188 | 177 | 173.| 170 | 169 | 169 | 166 | 155 | 185 172 
1921 | 138 | 134 | 131 | 114 | 115 | 110 | 109 | 106 | 109 | 108 (104 | 103 | 115 
1922 | 107 | 116 | 113 | 107 | 110 | 113 | 111 | 111 | 115 | 116 114 e112 a 
1923 | 119 | 124 | 118 | 115 | 118 | 114 | 119 | 116 | 119 ATOM Sal a 
1924 | 123 | 126 | 122 | 123 | 125 | 117 | 117 | 115 | 115 | 


CHAPTER XVI 
BEEF CATTLE 


Prices of beef cattle.—For the five years, 1910 to 1914, the 
farm price of beef cattle in the United States was $5.31 per hundred- 
weight. Beef cattle have marked cycles of over- and under-pro- 
duction. Prices were at the low point in 1906 and reached a high 
purchasing power in 1915. Five years is therefore too short a base 
period for beef cattle. Using 1910 to 1914 as a base period tends 
to make the index numbers of prices of beef cattle a little too high. 


270 
250 
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Fic. 71.—Prices paid to farmers for beef cattle, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 
Beef cattle did not rise in price as much as most commodities, and for three years 
have been at pre-war prices. 


If the prices were available by months it would be better to use 
1906 to 1915 as a base. 

Cattle prices increased but little in 1915 and 1916. During 
1917 and 1918 beef cattle rose rapidly. They averaged $9.72 per 
100 pounds in 1919, and fell to $4.75 in 1922. Although prices 
rose during the war, they rose less rapidly than did prices of other 
things so that the purchasing power declined. With deflation, 
prices of beef cattle fell much more rapidly than other products 
and the purchasing power declined with great rapidity and reached 
68 in 1923. 

166 
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Effect of high wages on demand for beef.—When food is very 
cheap the demand for the choicer types of food is very great. The 
demand for the poorer grades is low. In 1923 eggs and butter 
were in demand. The better grades of each sort of food were much 
more in demand than were the poorer grades. Lamb was high 
compared with mutton. Nearby hennery white eggs were high 
compared with poorer grades of eggs. 

The Institute of American Meat Packers reported that in Sep- 
tember, 1923, wholesale prices of pork loins in Chicago were 60 per 
cent above pre-war, but sides were 20 per cent below pre-war. 
Carcass beef from prime native steers was 35 per cent above pre- 
war; that from medium steers 13 per cent above; and that from 
cows was 10 per cent below pre-war. 

In such erratic times it is difficult to describe the state of agri- 
culture. The farmer who happens to have the favored product 
may be doing very well unless the supply is abnormal, but the 
producer of staple foods who is in debt is in severe difficulty. 

Prices of beef cattle in different states——For the two years, 
1923 and 1924, the purchasing power of beef cattle averaged 54 in 
Colorado and 78 in Iowa. This difference was due in part to high 
handling charges which affected adversely the more distant state. 
It was even more due to changes in demand. The corn-fed beef 
cattle make a choicer grade of meat than do cattle from Colorado. 

The fact that prices of beef cattle in Colorado on January 1, 
1924 were 16 per cent below the five-year pre-war average shows 
how little value diversified farming that included beef cattle would 
have been as a solution of the difficulties of the wheat grower in 
the western states. The two classes of livestock to which the 
marginal wheat lands are adapted are horses and beef cattle. Both 
of these products were distinctly lower than wheat. 

Cycles of high and low prices of beef cattle.—Prices of cattle 
other than dairy cows were high compared with other commodi- 
ties in 1885. They were again high in 1899 and in 1915. The low 
points were 1891, 1906, and again in 1923. The periods of rising 
or falling prices varied from six to nine years and averaged nearly 
eight years. The period of rising purchasing power that ended in 
1915 lasted nine years and the decline that then began lasted eight 
years. 

Presumably the prices of beef cattle will rise, compared with 
other things, for a period of about eight years. Probably they will 
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reach average prices by about 1928 and be more profitable than 
the average from 1928 to 1936 with the peak about 1932. This means 
that if the general price level falls, beef cattle will fall less rapidly 
or may rise in price, and that if the general price level rises, beef 
cattle will rise more rapidly. Since sheep are profitable, the com- 
petition of sheep with beef cattle may be expected to be very keen 
for the next few years. 

Following the Civil War, there was a considerable period of low 
prices for beef cattle. The purchasing power did not turn upward 


1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 


Fic. 72.—Purchasing power of beef cattle. In 1923 and 1924 they had a lower purchas- 
ing power than at any other time since the Civil War period. Beef cattle have 
distinct periods of high and low prices, each lasting about 8 years. 


distinctly until 1881. It is possible that deflation may have some 
influence that is particularly unfavorable for beef, but it seems 
more probable that the regular cycles will continue. Apparently 
the cycles of over- and under-production are so dominant as to 
have gone on for the last thirty-eight years as the dominating 
factor. 

When there are too few hogs, those that are on hand are grown 
to a larger size so that the full effect of the shortage is not apparent. 
When the supply is too high, they are marketed at a lighter weight 
so that the oversupply is somewhat alleviated. There is less lee- 
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way with beef cattle and the cycles are more dominant. But even 
with cattle some variation in size is possible and in times of very 
serious over-production the cows can be eaten. The leeway with 
horses is still less as they are not used for food. 

The number of cattle other than dairy cows on January 1, 
1907 was 52 million. It decreased to 36 million on January 1, 
1914. This striking decrease resulted in high prices, which reached 
a peak in 1915. The high prices resulted in an increase in numbers 
to 45 million on January 1, 1919. The low purchasing power is 
resulting in a decrease in numbers. On January 1, 1924, there 
were only 42 million. 

Cycles of governmental interest in beef cattle——The dimin- 
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Fig. 73.—Prices paid to farmers for sheep and for beef cattle. Cattle have been low, 
relative to sheep, for all of the war period except the year 1921. 


ished supply and high prices of beef led to governmental investi- 
gation of the beef situation. As is usual, such interest came about 
the time when the tide turned. The interest manifested in this prob- 
lem is indicated by the statements in three annual reports to the 
President, by the Secretary of Agriculture, David F. Houston. 

“In December, 1913 a committee of experts was appointed 
to make a thorough survey of the meat situation. As a result of 
this study, the department recently issued a series of illuminating 
reports. They furnish information of value not only to the public 
but also to the department and suggest more definitely the lines 
of attack which the department should follow in its efforts to increase 
the meat supply.’ ! 


1 Report of the Secretary, Yearbook of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, p. 21, 1916, 
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“The experts of the Bureau of Animal Industry have intelli- 
gently and zealously prosecuted their tasks, but it remains true 
that this country faces a serious situation in the matter of its meat 
supply. Just what factors have brought this situation about no 
one can define with certainty, and no systematic attempt to define 
them has been made until recently. Realizing the urgency of the 
problem, I have appointed a committee, consisting of the best 
authorities I could discover, to study the subject. This committee 
is making a survey of the whole field and will report at the earliest 
practicable moment. Its study embraces an investigation of pro- 
duction and consumption and of the methods of producing, finish- 
ing, and marketing meat. When a conclusion is reached, such 
measures as may be helpful for increasing production and bettering 
distribution will be inaugurated.” ? 

“In the last annual report particular attention was called to 
the desirability of increasing the number of meat animals. The 
department has given added attention to this problem and has 
‘extended its activities as far as available funds permitted. The 
farmer who keeps only enough animals to supply meat to his family, 
as well as the large ranch owner, has received assistance. The atten- 
tion of the single-crop farmer has been directed to the need of diver- 
sification and the introduction of live stock as essential to a sound 
agricultural economy. That more beef animals should be produced 
in the settled areas of the country, particularly in the South, is 
beyond question. In many sections the feeding of beef cattle 
is one of the best means of utilizing rough feed and of supplying 
stable manure for crops.’’ ® 

“To increase the meat production of the United States has 
been one of the principal aims of the department in recent years. 
This can not be accomplished in a day, but requires steady construc- 
tive effort over a period of years.” 4 

The government was in doubt about the factors that brought 
about the shortage of beef, but in the conclusion that it takes a 
“period of years’’ to increase the meat supply, it was correct. 
The real reason for the high price of beef at that time was the eight 


* Report of the Secretary, Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
p. 15, 1914. 

* Report of the Secretary, Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
p. 16, 1915. 

“Report of the Secretary, Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
p. 21, 1916. 
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years of low prices that had preceded. The present low prices are 
due to the eight years of high prices. The government reports from 
1914 to 1916 were a dangerous kind of literature for the beef pro- 
ducer, because they were likely to lead him to increase production 
at the very time when too great an expansion was taking place. 
They are safe reading at the present time. The writers commend 
them to the beef cattle raiser who has finished closing his year’s 
accounts. 

The high supply and low price of beef in 1924 have led to apathy 
on the part of the public. The public was then interested in expand- 
ing the dairy industry, an industry farmers were already expanding. 
About 1932 it is to be expected that the public will again be inter- 
ested in an investigation of the beef industry, as it will be suffi- 
ciently curtailed so that the public will realize there is such an 
industry. 

If the government is to attempt to influence production it should 
be studying the beef cattle industry in 1924 when the industry is 
prostrated, rather than in the period when the price will be too 
stimulating without any outside help. In 1924, the production of 


TABLE XC 
Prices Paro To Propucers ror BEEF CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Dollars per 100 Pounds 


Year | Jan.) Feb. | Mar.) Apr. | May] June] July |Aug.| Sept.} Oct. | Nov.} Dec. | Aver. 

1910-14|5.04| 5.11) 5.29] 5.50) 5.50) 5.44) 5.33/5.36] 5.35] 5.32) 5.21) 5.22) 5.31 
1910 |4.71| 4.64] 4.87} 5.31] 5.23) 5.20) 4.84/4.64] 4.65] 4.64] 4.48] 4.45] 4.81 
1911 |4.58] 4.57| 4.66) 4.67) 4.59) 4.43] 4.28/4.39| 4.43) 4.32) 4.36] 4.37] 4.47 
1912 |4.46) 4.61] 4.75) 5.15) 5.36) 5.238) 5.17|5.37) 5.35) 5.36) 5.22] 5.33] 5.11 
1913 |5.40) 5.55] 5.88] 6.08} 6.01} 6.02) 5.98/5.91} 5.92} 6.05] 5.99) 5.96] 5.90 
1914 16.04) 6.16] 6.28] 6.29] 6.33] 6.32] 6.38/6.47) 6.38} 6.23] 6.02] 6.01] 6.24 
1915 15.99} 5.93) 5.92) 5.96} 6.13] 6.20} 6.07|6.18) 6.06) 6.04) 5.85] 5.75} 6.01 
1916 |5.85!| 5.99) 6.37] 6.66} 6.73) 6.91] 6.78/6.51] 6.55) 6.37) 6.44] 6.56] 6.48 
1917 |6.86] 7.36] 7.91] 8.57] 8.70) 8.65) 8.30/8.17} 8.40) 8.35} 8.21] 8.24] 8.14 
1918 |8.33} 8.55} 8.85} 9.73/10.38}10.40/10.07/9.71) 9.63) 9.33) 9.14] 9.28) 9.45 
1919 19.65/10. 02/10.34/10.81/10.84)10.20} 9.96/9.82/ 9.02) 8.65] 8.65} 8.63) 9.72 
1920 |8.99} 8.98} 9.08} 9.20} 8.97] 9.32] 8.93/8.56) 8.29) 7.77) 7.15) 6.36) 8.47 
1921 16.32] 6.02) 6.36] 6.08} 5.98) 5.65) 5.40/5.39) 4.98) 4.81) 4.69) 4.62) 5.53 
1922 14.75] 5.07] 5.46] 5.53] 5.70) 5.84) 5.76/5.51) 5.44) 5.48} 5.29] 5.28) 5.43 
1923 15.51) 5.55} 5.62) 5.78] 5.77| 5.82) 5.72/5.60) 5.70) 5.48) 5.23) 5.26) 5.59 
1924 |5.38] 5.47] 5.63] 5.82) 5.94! 5.79) 5.65)5.67| 5.53 

: 
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eggs and dairy products was much more profitable than most other 
farm products. Since prices were high, governmental agencies 
became interested in increasing the production of these. The gov- 
ernment should be interested in beef cattle and horses in 1924, as 
the production of beef is so unprofitable that a serious shortage is 
practically certain to develop, but governments represent con- 
sumers, and consumers consider the world to be in its normal state 
when any given product is exceedingly cheap, the cheaper the 
better. Formerly men did not miss the water till the well ran dry. 
To-day the public is not interested in water so long as the pressure 
in the faucet is high. 


TABLE XCI 


Inpex Numsers or Prices Pain To Propucers oF BEEF CATTLE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months, 1910-14 = 100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 


LOLOR EGS a | 91 92s | SOT Gon OG. |e On ST fol a tevaall Rev 86 | 85); 91 
I ilAL |) HL |] Ssh mesic | etey || eke || ell 80 82} 83 81 84] 84] 84 
1912 | 88 | 90) 90; 94.) 97| 96) 97 | 100 | 100 | 101 | 100 | 102) 96 
19737) 107) 109) | VEL} PU |) LO9L) VEL 9 TOS) A | na Ss eS ed 
1914 |-120 | 121 | 119 | 114 | 115 | 116 | 120 | 121 | 119 | 117 | 116 | 115 | 118 
1915 | 119 | 216 | 112) LO8 |TeIL | 114) 114) 115 | 118) 4) 2 | LO ais 
LOVG | LLG Se 20 20 22 2 a7 2 On ae 2 Om a2 
1917 | 136 | 144 | 150 | 156 | 158_| 159 | 156 | 152 | 157 | 157 | 158 | 158 | 153 
1918) |) 1655) 167) 267 | L77 | 189) T9l | 189 | 18i%) 180) 175 von) Lisa 
1919 | 191 || 196.) 195) 197 | 197 | 188) 187 | 188 | 169 | 1637) 166 | Tesae1s3 
1920 | 178 | 176 | 172 | 167 | 163 | 171 | 168 | 160 | 155 | 146 | 137 | 122 | 160 
1921 | 125 | 118 | 120 | 111 | 109 | 104+-101 | 101 93 |} 90 90} 89 | 104 
1922} 94) 99 | 103} 101 | 104 | 107 | 108 | 108 | 102 | 103 | 102 | LOL | 102 
1923 | 109 | 109 | 106 | 105 | 105 | 107 | 107 | 104 | 107 | 103 | 100 | 101 | 105 
1924 | 107 | 107 | 106 | 106 | 108 | 106 | 106 | 106 | 108 
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Farm VALUE AND PurcHAsING Power or Brrr Carrie (Carrie OTHER THAN Darry 
Cows) IN THE UNITED SrarTEs * 


Index 


Value per | Number eeeheer 
Y Head in | of Value ee 
eat | G ad Power 
urrency | per Hea 
Jan. 1 (1910- (1910- 
1914 =100) 
1914=100) 
1867 | $21.32 90 53 
1868 20.93 88 59 
1869 25.47 108 12 
1870 22.59 95 67 
1871 23.07 98 74 
1872 19.75 83 63 
1873 20.41 86 65 
1874 19.48 82 65 
1875 LO etd 81 65 
1876 19.21 81 70 
1877 16.95 a 65 
1878 17.05 72 71 
1879 15.38 65 74th 
1880 16257) 70 68 
1881 17.33 73 we 
1882 19.09 84 88 
1883 79 rea 92 96 
1884 23.52 99 108 
1885 Pa PAS 98 114 
1886 Dito 89 107 
1887 19.79 84 101 
1888 awk) 75 89 
1889 L705 (3 86 
1890 15.63 66 79 
1891 14.76 62 16 
1892 15aLG 64 80 
1893 15.24 64 82 
1894 14.66 62 83 
1895 14.06 59 83 


Year 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Value per 
Head in 
Currency 


Jan. 1 


$15. 
16. 


.21 
36 
.80 
67 
599) 


Index 
Number 
of Value 
per Head 

(1910- 


1914 =100) 


Purchas- 
ing 
Power 
(1910- 
1914 =100) 


* Prices as reported by the Department of Agriculture are converted to currency during the Civil 


War period by using the premiums on gold as given by the Treasury Department. 


The index number 


of wholesale prices is on a currency basis; therefore the prices of beef cattle are reduced to a currency 


basis. 


Purchasing power is calculated by dividing the price index by the index number of wholesale 


prices for January 1. 


For years before 1900 a January number is not available. 


for tbe year and preceding year is then used. 


The yearly average 


CHAPTER XVII 

SHEEP AND WOOL 
Prices paid to producers for wool.—Wool always rises very 
high during a war period for the reason that there is a very high 
demand for soldiers’ clothing and blankets, and the supply of wool 
can not be increased suddenly. For three years wool sold for about 


three times the pre-war price. When deflation came, the price of 
wool fell from nearly three times the pre-war price to less than pre- 
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Fie. 74.—Prices paid to farmers for wool, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 
Wool rose higher and fell lower than most other commodities. With the high wages 
and tariff, it again rose in price. 


war. The peak of consumption occurred in January, 1920, after 
which it steadily declined. The decline in consumption, due to 
unfavorable business conditions, and the large supply of wool in 
the world combined to depress the price. It has been estimated 
that in 1920 the world had two years’ supply of wool. In 1921 
the farmers received less than the pre-war price. With full employ- 
ment and a protective tariff, prices rose rapidly and for the years 
1923 and 1924 prices were double the pre-war. 
174 
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Prices paid for sheep and lambs.—Sheep and lambs followed 
the price of wool, but usually lagged somewhat. For the year, 1921, 
wool and sheep were below pre-war prices, and sheep growers were 


0 
97a 1915 1916° 2917 1918 19191920 1921 1922 1923. 1924. 


Fiaq. 75.—Prices paid to farmers for sheep and for wool. 


aS pessimistic as they were optimistic before and after that..date.- 
Mortgages were foreclosed on many range flocks. In 1923 and 1924, 
the full employment at high wages created a strong demand for 
lambs as food, and the high price of wool tended to keep the lambs 
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F1q. 76.—Prices paid to farmers for sheep, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 


on the farms. As a result, the price of lambs was much higher than 
the price of sheep. 

Civil War prices of wool.—During the Civil War, wool rose 
very high in price but, after the war closed, it fell far below the 
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general price level, and remained low for five years. During the 
World War wool rose much higher in price and fell much more 
precipitously, but recovered much more promptly. 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


Fiq. 77.—Prices paid to farmers for lambs, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 


The number of sheep was rapidly decreased in 1921. With 
the recovery of wool prices the number increased and would have 
increased much more rapidly had farmers been sure that the tariff 
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Fia. 78.—Civil War and World War prices of wool. In each war, the price of wool rose 
very high and later fell very low. After the Civil War, the recovery was less than 
after the World War. 


on wool would be maintained. Previous experience has shown that 
the nation has no permanent policy on this question. 

_ Prices of wool and cotton.—Wool being a special war need 
rose in price more than did cotton, but the prices of the two, being 


PRICES OF WOOL AND COTTON Wes 


equally affected by industrial conditions, followed much the same 
course after the war closed. 
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Fic. 79.—Prices paid to farmers for wool and for cotton. 


TABLE XCIII 
Prices Par To Propucers ror UNwaAsHED Woo. IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cents per Pound 


Year |Jan.|/Feb.| Mar.| Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 

TOLOATA SPOS Oo elSe i120) Liesl Le. ol 17-5) 178) 17.3) 17 E72 17238) Les 
1910 |24.5)24.6) 24.9] 22.3] 22.8] 19.5} 19.0) 19.5) 17.7) 18.1) 17.9] 17.8] 20.7 
OMG Me Sikies| LOLs lon 14.0) Lo.d| 15.4) 16.0) 15.6) 15.5) 15-6) 15.5) 15).9 
1912 |16.2|16.3} 16.9] 17.3) 17.8} 18.7} 18.9} 18.8] 18.7] 18.5] 18.6) 18.6) 17.9 
1913 18. 6)18.7| 18.4) 17.7) 16.3) 15.6) 15.9) 15.8} 15.8) 15.5) 15.6) 16.1) 16.7 
1914 |15.7|15.7) 16.4) 16.8) 17.2] 18.4] 18.5} 18.7) 18.6] 18.0} 18.1] 18.6] 17.6 
1915911836120) 2) 22,8) 22.7) 22.0) 23.7) 24.2) 23.8) 23.3) 22.71 22.7| 23.3) 22.5 
1916 |23.3/24.2) 25.9] 26.3} 28.0] 28.7] 28.6) 29.0} 28.4] 28.7} 29.4) 30.8) 27.6 
1917 |31.8/32.7| 36.7] 38.8] 48.7] 49.8) 54.3) 54.8) 54.2] 55.5) 55.9) 58.2) 47.2 
1918 |58.1157.1] 60.0) 60.0) 58.2] 57.4) 57.5} 57.4) 57.7] 57.7| 56.4] 56.2) 57.8 
1919 |55.2/51.1) 51.3] 47.9] 48.0} 50.5) 51.8) 52.2) 51.3] 50.6] 51.0) 51.6) 51.0 
1920 |53.3/52.5] 51.5) 51.3] 50.3] 38.6) 29.5} 28.3) 28.0) 27.5) 24.9] 21.9) 38.1 
1921 /19.6]19.8) 18.9) 17.9] 16.0] 15.4) 15.5) 15.4) 15.5) 15.8} 15.6} 16.9} 16.9 
1922 |18.0)22.3] 25.0} 24.8] 29.0} 32.8) 32.5) 31.6) 31.6] 32.2) 33.2) 35.3) 29.0 
1923 |35.3/35.3] 37.3] 39.2) 41.7] 41.5] 38.3) 37.0) 37.1] 36.9) 36.4] 36.2) 37.7 
1924 |36.6|37.5] 38.2] 38.4] 37.4] 36.0) 34.3) 33.5) 35.5 
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TABLE XCIV 
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inpex NumBers or Prices Pam To Propucers FoR Woo. IN THE UNITED STATES 


CorRESPONDING Monrus or 1910-14=100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 
1910 | 132 | 133 | 1383 | 124 | 128 | 111 | 109 | 110 | 102 | 106 | 104 | 103 | 116 
1911 94 94 90 87 83 89 88 90 90 91 91 90 89 
1912 88 88 90 96 | 100 | 107 | 108 | 106 | 108 } 108 | 108 | 108 | 101 
1913 | 101 | 101 98 98 92 89 91 89 91 91 91 93 94 
1914 85 85 98 93 97 | 105 | 106 | 105 | 108 | 105 | 105 | 108 99 
LOV5 LOL 7109 |) 1227) 126 | 1244) 185") 188) | 1345) 135.) 1838132) as oaiei2G 
1916: | 126 | 13h || 139") 146, || 157 | 164) 163) 1638") 1645168") TA 7S aeiSs 
LOLZ | 272) 177" | 196) 2167) 246 |) 285) 310) 308 S13 e325) S25u\eooo econ 
LOTS NWES14 5 S09F 1321 W833) | 327 328 | 3299) 7322384 | 337 ako2Salsozonioze 
1919 | 298 | 276 | 274 | 266. | 270 | 289 | 296 | 293 | 297 | 296 | 297 | 298 | 287 
1920 | 288 | 284 | 275 | 285 | 283 | 221 | 169 | 159 | 162 | 161 | 145 | 127 | 214 
1921 | 106 | 107 | 101 99 90 88 &9 87 90 92 91 98 95 
1922 97 | 121 | 134 | 188 | 163 | 187 | 186 | 178 | 183 | 188 | 193 | 204 | 163 
1923 | 191 | 191 | 199 | 218 | 234 | 237 | 219 | 208 | 214 | 216 | 212 | 209 | 212 
1924 | 198 | 203 | 204 | 213 | 210 | 206 | 196 | 188 | 205 
TABLE XCV 
Prices Pain To Propucers FOR SHEEP IN THE UNITED STATES 
Dollars per 100 Pounds 
Year | Jan. | Feb.| Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
1910-14] 4.60] 4.55] 4.79] 5.07] 4.96! 4.75) 4.56] 4.42] 4.37] 4.30] 4.26] 4.37] 4.58 
1910 | 5.63] 5.09] 5.64| 6.10] 5.79] 5.44] 5.47] 4.68! 4.81] 4.68] 4.63] 4.54] 5.21 
1911 | 4.47] 4.34] 4.45) 4.55} 4.51) 4:24] 4.19] 3.98} 3.91] 3.68] 3.65] 3.71] 4.14 
1912 | 3.89] 4.01) 4.12] 4.57] 4.74] 4.52] 4.21] 4.26] 4.11] 4.19] 4.05] 4.21] 4.24 
1913 | 4.35] 4.63} 4.97] 5.16] 4.91] 4.84] 4.20] 4.32] 4.23] 4.16] 4.27) 4.46| 4.54 
1914 | 4.67] 4.67) 4.77) 4.96) 4.87) 4.70] 4.75] 4.87] 4.80] 4.81] 4.68] 4.95] 4.79 
1915 | 4.95] 5.14) 5.36| 5.60} 5.54] 5.43] 5.35] 5.16] 5.06] 5.18! 5:18] 5.38] 5.28 
1916 | 5.52} 5.90] 6.35) 6.61} 6.66] 6.54] 6.33] 6.22| 6.25] 6.20] 6.41] 6.77] 6.31 
1917 | 7.33] 8.17] 9.21] 9.69] 10.15] 9.84] 9.32] 9.33] 10.05] 10.24] 10.20] 10.44] 9.50 
1918 |10.55/10.75] 11.41) 11.98] 12.32) 11.56] 11.04] 10.99] 10.79] 10.35] 10.11] 9.46]10.94 
1919 | 9.68} 9.95] 10.45] 11.33) 10.93] 10.34] 9.25] 9.06] 8.69] 8.46] 8.35] 8.53] 9.5¢ 
1920 | 9.34] 9.97] 10.25} 10.66] 10.84} 9.13] 8.21] 7.54} 7.24] 6.62] 6.20] 5.54] 8.42 
1921") 5.80) 5.01). 5.27) 5.40) 5.0 4.74) 40S4" 4588! sa ttl “SoG Sada TOluaeeH 
1922 | 4.57) 5.71! 6.51) 6.48] 6.65) 6.09] 6.11] 5.98] 5.70] 5.98] 6.02] 6.27) 6.00 
1923 | 6.88] 6.83} 7.06) 7.20] 6.92] 6.43] 6.43] 6.22! 6.57] 6.33] 6.20] 6.39] 6.62 
1924 | 6.71) 6:82] 7:22) 7.46] 7.38)" 7.09) 6.60) 6:83) 6.30 
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TABLE XCVI 
Inpex Numbers or Prices Pain To Propucers ror SHEEP IN THE UNITED STATES 


CorRESPONDING Monrus or 1910-14=100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 


1910 | 122 | 112 | 118 | 120 | 117 | 115 | 120 | 106 | 110 | 109 | 109 | 104 | 114 
LO te ieleeop a 9s tee OO e Olea 289) | 92012901) 89) | 86 86 85 | 90 
1912) 85 | 88] 86) 90] 96) 95] 92) 96) 94) 97 95 96 | 93 
1913 | 95 | 102 |) 104) 102} 99] 102} 92/ 98] 97] 971} 100 | 102] 99 
1914 | 102 | 103 | 100} 98] 98 | 99} 104] 110] 110] 112 | 110 | 113 | 105 
POS OS sts AO! Wa eA) i Vt 116 |) 120) || 122 |) 123515 
1916 | 120 ; 130 | 133 | 130 | 134 | 1388 | 139 | 141 | 148 | 144 | 150 | 155 | 138 
1917 | 159 | 180 | 192 | 191 | 205 | 207 | 204 | 211 | 230 | 238 | 239 | 239 | 207 
1918 | 229 | 236 | 238 | 236 | 248 | 243 | 242 | 249 | 247 | 241 | 237 | 216 | 239 
1919 | 210 | 219 | 218 | 223 | 220 | 218 | 203 | 205 | 199 | 197 | 196 | 195 | 209 
1920 | 203 | 219 | 214 | 210 | 208 | 192 | 180 | 171 | 166 | 154 | 146 | 127 | 184 
1921 | 115 | 110 | 110 | 101 | 103 | 100 | 95} 99] 94] 92 90 94 | 101 
1922 | 99 | 125 | 186 | 127 | 134 | 128 | 134 | 185 | 130 | 1388 | 141 | 143 | 131 
1923 | 150 | 150 | 147 | 142 | 140 | 135 | 141 | 141 | 150 | 147 | 146 | 146.| 145 
1924 | 146 | 150 | 151 | 145 | 148 | 149 | 145 | 143 | 144 


TABLE XCVII 
Prices Pain To Propucers oF LAMBS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Dollars per 100 Pounds 


Year | Jan. | Feb.| Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |Aver 

1910-14] 5.79] 5.95} 6.22) 6.46] 6.46] 6.30} 6.09} 5.66} 5.63} 5.50, 5.47) 5.68) 5.93 
1910) |/*5-821 6.62) 7.387) 7.47) 7.26) 7.13] 6.71) 5.70) 5.85) 5.78) 6.54) 5&.60))6.40 
1911 | 5.71] 5.44) 5.49) 5.77) 5.74) 5.51] 5.42) 5.29] 5.02) 4.68] 4.68) 4.93) 5.30 
1912 | 5.22] 5.15] 5.38} 5.98} 6.16] 6.02] 5.74) 5.60} 5.49) 5.42| 5.37) 5.70) 5.60 
1913 | 6.03] 6.34] 6.56} 6.59] 6.66) 6.36] 6.05} 5.50} 5.51] 5.51| 5.64) 5.85) 6.05 
1914 | 6.16] 6.18} 6.31] 6.47] 6.49] 6.47] 6.55] 6.26] 6.27} 6.09} 6.14] 6.33} 6.31 
1915 | 6.47| 6.67| 6.06] 7.35} 7.32] 7.26] 7.21] 6.70} 6.71] 6.70} 6.76] 7.02) 6.85 
1916 | 7.29] 7.78] 8.10] 8.58! 8.49] 8.36] 8.16] 8.15] 8.22} 8.02) 8.41) 8.72] 8.19 
1917 | 9.59]10.51] 11.46] 12.03] 12.51] 12.64] 11.19] 12.08] 13.06] 14.09] 13.79] 13.81/12.23 
1918 |13.83|13.77| 14.11] 15.34] 15.39] 14.98] 14.20] 14.20] 13.73] 13.20] 12.54] 12.44/13.98 
1919 |12.71/13.17| 14.03] 14.61] 14.34] 13.89] 13.09] 12.91] 12.25) 11.47] 11.45) 11.85)12.98 
1920 |12.91/14.08] 14.17| 14.63] 14.26] 12.82] 11.79] 10.84] 10.31] 9.65] 9.37} 8.46)/11.94 
1921 | 8.44] 7.76] 7.90] 7.55] 7.78] 7.59| 7.37| 6.99] 6.27| 5.98} 6.12] 6.60) 7.20 
1922 | 7.33} 8.87] 10.21] 10.54] 10.39] 9.87] 9.55) 9.39] 9.43] 10.06} 10.30) 10.49) 9.70 
1923 |10.69|10.83] 11.01] 10.69] 11.00] 10.72] 10.60] 9.96] 10.28) 10.17] 10.01] 10.10)10.51 
1924 |10.19]10.53) 11.22) 11.32] 11.43] 11.21] 10.50)10.15 |10.18 
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TABLE XCVIII 


Inpex NumBers or Prices Pain To PRODUCERS FOR Lamps IN THE UNITED STATES 


CorRESPONDING Montus oF 1910-14=100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June 
1910 | 101 | 111 | 118 | 116 | 112 | 1138 
iO || @ey|| Oil SAX se SO ye ey 
TOT |) OA) |) re A) We) Be | ele 
1913 | 104 | 107 | 105 |} 102 | 103 | 101 
1914 | 106 | 104 | 101 | 100 | 100 | 1038 
Tie ibess If aN |) as 97 | 114 | 118 | 115 
TOMGH 126) ASE SOs eS 3a Sse ss 
1917 | 166 | 177 | 184 | 186 | 194 | 201 
1918 | 239 | 231 | 227 | 237 | 238 | 288 
1919 | 220 | 221 | 226 | 226 | 222 | 220 
1920 | 223 | 237 | 228 | 226 | 221 | 203 
1921 MAG SOR eta ae ae ZO Z0 
1922 | 127 | 149 | 164 | 163 | 161 | 157 
1923 2185 | 182 | 177 | 165 | 170 | 170 
1924 | 176°| 177 | 180 | 175 | 177 | 178 


July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 
110 | 101 | 104 | 105 | 101 | 99 108 
SON) E937 FeSO eso | eSCa eS al mee 
94} 99] 98 | 99] 98] 100] 94 
99 | 97] 98 | 100 | 103 | 103 | 102 
LOS LT Te Peet eh i aol OG 
118 | 118 | 119 | 122 | 124 | 124; 116 
134 | 144 | 146 | 146 |} 154 | 154 | 138 
184 | 213 | 232 | 256 | 252 | 243 | 206 
233 | 251 | 244 | 240 | 229 | 219 | 236 
215 | 228 | 218 | 209 | 209 | 209 | 219 
194 | 192 | 183 | 175 | 171 | 149 | 201 
12% |), 123°) 100) 109 2s Gy eam 
157 | 166 | 167 | 183 | 188 | 185 | 164 
174 | A776 | 1835 I85 | Ss Ss ees 
172 | 179 | 181 
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TABLE XCIX—WuotesaLe Prices or Woor—Crvin War AND Wortp War 


Ohio Washed Fleece Wool, New York* 


Index _ 


Ohio Fine Unwashed Wool, Boston} 


Price per ri 
Year Pound Number Year pay J Naniex 
Average, October, 1856 Average, 1910-1914: | © = 
to July, 1861: Cents 4 ; ri 
January....... 45.40 100 22 Bee 
JNO INE als on Aen 44.16 100 22 ion 
July.. 41.48 100 23 te 
QOctobere si. 0... 44.86 100 1915: 25 io 
1861: October. ...... 48.3 108 : 26 es 
1862: January...... 49.3 109 20 Ios 
Sari) see exctes oe 44.7 101 27 ee 
JUN gar ern oe 46.7 113 1916: 28 ile 
October... ... 61 136 31 : 
1863: January...... 71 156 31 we 
Worl esos. os Se 81.7 185 33 143 
July.. 70 169 1917: e 39 163 
October. ..... 80.3 179 44 200 
1864: January...... 78 172 58 264 
il Goud val 63 274 
96.7 233 1918: 65 271 
99.3 221 67 305 
1865: January...... 99.3 219 67 305 
pAprallseis crerersiace 78.3 Lea 67 291 
July.. 71.0 171 1919: Ve 238 
October ..=... eles 160 53 241 
1866: January...... G17 136 68 309 
PAT Foto cust, oY ny f 131 67 291 
July.. 65.7 158 1920: 70 292 
October’. =.=. 59.7 133 70 318 
T8672 January". «-.. < 60.3 133 Ye 259 
Arie ieee 55 124 42 183 
July.. 49.7 120 1921: 31 129 
October...... 44.7 100 32 145 
1868: January...... 43 95 28 127 
a Neer Vee ie ce 47.7 108 28 122 
DONG. er sicte os 44.7 108 1922: January....... 34 142 
October. ..--. 47 105 DULL eee 38 173 
1869: January...... 49.3 109 Til yee eae 47 214 
BATTLE imei 49.3 112 Oetober a. cicnie 49 213 
ouky-. . 47.7 115 1923: January....... 52 217 
October...... 47.3 105 16 a Weert etree 51 Doz 
1870: 46 101 Alii high aoe ores tae 51 232 
47 106 October......- 49 213 
44.7 108 
46.7 104 
1871: January....... 45.3 100 
Aprils store Sacra 49.7 113 
DUN Wae ere rama aPe« 05's 59 142 
October). ..<....:. < 61 136 
1872S VARUALY... 3... 69.3 153 
PASTEL Shegers lesa Sind 178 
July.. 69 166 
October... -1- 61 136 
PST SO AMAL Yec sce -torous Clie 149 
INO yt ee Coen 52.3 118 
SNLYE Notes shee sas 47.3 114 
October. .2. .*. 51.3 114 
AST AI aRuUary:«.<silc 53 117 
Nppril iene nye ous Ee} 120 
July.. 50.7 122 
October... 2:.-% 51.7 1 OH 
USTs) ADUATY:« a clo ec: 52.7 116 
i 50.7 115 
49 118 
46.7 104 
1876: 47.3 104 
45 102 
34.7 84 
39.3 88 
1877: 41.7 92 
39.3 89 
43.7 105 
42.7 95 
1878: 42.3 93 
39.3 89 
34.7 ee * Wholesale prices, wages, and transportation. 
1879: eee 74 Report by Mr. Aldrich, from the Committee on 
I Nally Pate More 33 75 Finance, March 3, 1893. Senate Report No. 1394, 
July.. : rie ae Fifty-second Congress, second session, Part II. 
nto es i Ea 51.0 112 + As reported by the United States Depart- 
AT ae inpet one aN 55.7 126 ment of Agriculture. 
Ahi NAqe Suse oiecrae 45.3 109 
October.....-- 45.3 101 


CHAPTER XVIII 
POULTRY AND EGGS 


Prices of eggs.—When inflation was taking place during the 
war period, wages lagged behind prices and consumers economized 
on eggs. Prices of eggs, therefore, rose less rapidly than most 
farm products. Prices of grain rose much more rapidly than eggs 
so that the poultry business was severely depressed. ‘The census 
of New York State showed the total number of hens decreased from 
10,700,000 in April, 1917, to 8,900,000 in February, 1918. The 
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Fig. 80.—Prices paid to farmers for eggs, and wholesale prices of all commodities. Eggs 
rose less rapidly than most commodities. After the war, egg prices fell more rapidly 
than the general price level, but fell less rapidly than the prices of most foods. 


depression in the poultry business was so severe that the Food 
Administration promulgated regulations forbidding the killing of 
any hens. When deflation occurred and prices for grain fell very 
low, eggs remained higher. For three years the industry was highly 
profitable. ‘The expansion of the business is shown by the data 
in Table C. From 1920 to 1924, the number of chickens in the 
United States increased one-third. 

Relation of prices of eggs to prices of feed.—At farm prices, 
as a five-year average before the war, 4.1 dozen eggs or 7.7 pounds 


of poultry would buy a bushel of wheat. In 1923 it required only 
182 
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TABLE C 
EXPANSION OF THE Poutrry InpusTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 


From Reports of the United States Department of Agriculture 


Number of Number of Dozens of 
Year Chickens, Chickens Eggs 

January 1 Raised Produced 
OUD) 5 ee ae ae 473,000,000 1,645,000,000 


1920 | 373,000,000 | 475,000,000 | 1,647,000,000 
1921 | 371,000,000 | 550,000,000 | 1,888,000,000 
1922 | 423,000,000 | 579,000,000 | 1,971,000,000 
1923 | 440,000,000 | 654,000,000 | 2,196,000,000 
1924 | 492,000,000 


3.3 dozen eggs or 5.2 pounds of poultry. Naturally this resulted 
in a great wave of interest in poultry. It is, of course, not to be 
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Fig. 81.—Prices paid to farmers for corn and for eggs. For four years, feed was so high 
compared with eggs as to depress the poultry business. Conditions were then 
reversed, and for three years eggs were higher than feed. In 1924, feed is likely to 


be as high as eggs. 


expected that any such favorable ratios of eggs to feed will con- 
tinue. The ratio for 1924 will be much less favorable for poultry. 

Great losses are certain to occur by the promiscuous and ill- 
advised entry into this industry in the expectation that the abnormal 
ratios of feed to product will continue. Fortunately, for those who 
follow poultry production as a regular business the losses from roup, 
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chicken-pox and neglect are so serious as to eliminate much of the 
unwise competition of those who rush from one industry to another, 


Eggs 
Civil War, 


[ee =e] 
1861 1862 1863 1864 1865 1866 1867 1868 1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 1877 1878 1879 1886 
1914 1915 19161917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
Fie. 82.—Civil War and World War prices of eggs, and prices of all commodities for the 
Civil War period. 


usually arriving just in time to help break the market and themselves. 
With wages high and food cheap, the outlook for production of the 
best grades of nearby hennery white eggs is better than the out- 
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Fa. 83.—Prices paid to farmers for eggs in Kansas and in Ohio. When prices rose, they 
rose more in the more distant state; when prices fell, they fell more. 


look for western production of eggs that go through cold storage. 
The outlook for the man who ships his own eggs is better than for 
the one who must pay many intermediate handlers. 
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Prices of eggs during the Civil War and World War periods.— 
The longtime tendency in the price of eggs in a period of deflation 
will probably be for egg prices to hold up better than most food 


& Chickens 


SNS 


—All Commodities 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


Fie. 84.—Prices paid to farmers for chickens, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 
When prices were rising and wages were relatively low, chickens rose less rapidly 
than most commodities. When prices fell and wages remained high, chickens were 
in demand and fell less rapidly than most commodities. 


products, as they did following the Civil War. This tendency does 
not mean that eggs will be high in price at all times. It does, how- 
ever, suggest that the poultry business will average on a more 
favorable basis than most farm products. Since this will attract 
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Fig. 85.—Prices paid to farmers for chickens and for eggs. The prices of eggs fell much 
more than did those of chickens. This was due in part to high demand for poultry 
and in part to cheap feed which made poultry profitable and tended to keep poultry 
on farms. 


more producers, there will doubtless be times of over-production, 
but the average demand promises to be good. 

Prices of eggs in different states.—As with all other commod- 
ities when prices are rapidly rising, handling charges rise less rapidly, 
so that the increase in price in the states that are distant from 
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market is greater than for states near market. For five years the 
index numbers of the price of eggs were higher in Kansas than in 
Ohio. When prices fell the relationships were reversed. Farmers 
in Ohio received higher prices compared with pre-war than did the 
farmers in Kansas. 

Prices of poultry.—Prices paid to farmers for chickens followed 
much the same course as did prices of eggs, except that chicken 
meat being more of a luxury than eggs, rose less rapidly. After 
the war when food was cheap relative to wages chickens remained 
higher than eggs. 


TABLE CI 
Prices Pap To Propucers ror Eces in THE UNrrEep STaTEs 


Cents per Dozen 


Year | Jan.|/Feb.| Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 

19L0=141296126) 31021 5) dive 1) 1627) 16. 7 16.7 17.2) 1923) 227312575) 530201216 
1910 |30.5/28.9] 22.9] 18.6) 18.6} 18.3] 18.2) 17.6} 19.4} 22.4) 25.3] 29.0) 22.5 
1911 |30.4/22.1] 16.5) 14.9) 14.7) 14.5} 14.2) 15.5) 17.4! 20.0) 23.5] 28.7] 19.4 
1912 |29.512921)) 24.5) 17.8) 17.1) 16.7) 16.7) 1724) 19.1) 22.0) 25°9)°29-7) 2251 
1913 |26.8)/22.8] 19.4] 16.4) 16.1) 16.9} 17.0} 17.2) 19.5} 28.4) 27.4] 33.0] 21.3 
1914 1305 7128.4) 24:2| 17.6) 16.8) 17.3) 17-6|' 18.2) 200) 23.5) 252316292 4 2255 
1915 31R6|292) 2053) 16.6) £7.11) 1656) 1628) 1720) 1827) 2231526231) 302682220 
1916 |30.6|26.8) 21.2) 17.9} 18.1] 19.0] 19.7) 20.7] 23.3] 28.1) 32.2] 38.1] 24.6 
1917 |37.7/35.8| 38.8] 25.9) 30.0) 31.1) 28.3] 29.8] 33.2] 87.4] 39.4] 43.3] 33.8 
1918 |46.3/49.4) 40.4] 31.2] 31.0} 29.8] 30.7] 34.4] 36.4] 41.6} 47.2) 55.0) 39.5 
1919 |57.2/48.3) 33.1) 34.3] 36.8} 38.6} 36.8} 39.3] 41.0} 44.7} 54.0] 61.9] 438.8 
1920 /64.8]56.9] 46.6] 38.8) 37.4) 37.0} 36.7) 40.0) 44.2] 50.1] 56.9] 65.0] 47.9 
1921 |61.1/49.6} 29.2) 20.4) 20.2) 19.4] 22.0) 26.6)-30.4| 34.2} 44.2) 51.1] 34.0 
1922 |44.9/32.0] 25.4) 19.9) 21.0) 21.2} 20.7} 20.5) 22.7| 30.5) 37.6] 46.1] 28.5 
1923 |44.2/33.5) 30.4) 21.8) 22.5) 21.8] 20.9} 22.9] 26.5} 32.4) 38.3] 47.8] 30.3 
1924 )35.4/33.6] 20.4) 19.1} 19.8) 21.1] 23.1) 26 1] 31.8 
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TABLE CII 
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Inpex Numpers oF Prices Parp to Propucers or Eacs In THE Unrrep STATES 


Corresponding Months, 1910-14 =100 


hw eeSsSsSSS—Ssh 


Year | Jan. | Feb. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Year 


Mar.| Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver 
103 | 110 | 107 | 109 | 111 | 110 | 109 | 102} 101 | 100 | 99] 97 | 104 
1OSH Resta ee SS esc So: 90Nl 90) 908) = 92; || “96 |) 90 
100 | 111 | 114 | 104 | 102 | 100} 100} 101 | 99] 99 {| 102] 99 | 102 
Ot 87-| 90) 96) 967) LOL |} 102 | 100 | LoL | 105°) 107 | 110°) 99 
104 | 108 | 113 | 103 | 101 | 104 | 105 | 106 | 109 | 105 | 991} 99 | 104 
LOT TS | OOM Oe LOZ SOO OL 09 7197, | =1007|/ 103) (2102) 102 
LOSS LOZ S| OO NOS OS yet 120) 12 1262126 197, ert. 
127 | 1386 | 157 | 151 | 180 | 186 | 169 | 173 | 172 | 168 | 155 | 144 | 156 
156 | 188 | 188 | 182 | 186 | 178 | 184 | 200 | 189 | 187 | 185 | 183 | 183 
193 | 184 | 154 | 201 | 220 | 231 | 220 | 228 | 212 | 200 } 212 | 206 | 203 
219} .216 | 217 | 227 | 224 | 222 | 220 | 233 | 220 | 225.) 223 | 217 + 292 
206 | 189 | 136 | 119 | 121-| 116 | 182 | 155 |-158 | 153°] 173 | 170 | 157 
152 | 122 | 118 | 116 } 126 | 127 | 124 | 119 | 118 | 187 | 147 | 154 | 132 
149 | 127 | 141 | 127-} 135 | 131 | 125 | 133 | 187 | 145 | 150 | 159 | 140 
T2028 a S950 112 19 1 126-9384 1527) 165 

TABLE CIII 


Prices Paip To 


PRODUCERS FOR CHICKENS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cents per Pound 


1910-14/10.7/10. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
HS 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Oct. 


Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 


Jan.|Feb.| Mar.| Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. 

CMe ee Sees es Olt 220) ed 39 
10.9/11.1) 11.6) 11.9] 12.4) 12.4) 12.3) 12.2) 11.9 
10.5/10.6) 10.6] 10.8] 11.0} 11.0) 11.2) 11.2) 11.1 
ORSMORS 10-5 OLS elle ie 1 tO 11S || Ls 
10.7/10.9] 11.1} 11.6) 11.8} 12.0) 12.1) 12.4) 12.4 
ieee 2ooplanon Landi 2e7\t2. 8) 1227 
He ieoe eee Ol te Lae 12.2) 122 el 
114119) 12,2) 12.6) 13.2) 13.5) 18.8] 13.3] 13.9 
SEROMA Sele Galil aolel iol ml (ast) Leelee 
17.9]18.8] 19.9} 19.8] 19.8] 20.0} 21.2) 22.6} 22.8 
Plea 2lesO| 2221 280| 25 .2\) 25.1 25.2| 252 Ol 25n- 0 
29 .6|24.1] 25.4] 26.8] 27.4] 27.2) 27.0) 27.4) 26.7 
20. 7121.9) 22.1) 22.2) 21.7) 20.7) 21.1) 21.2) 20.9 
18.5]18.8] 19.6) 19.4) 19.9} 20.3] 20.4) 19.3) 18.5 
17.1|17.8] 18.7] 19.0] 19.6] 19.9) 19.7] 19.6) 19.5 
17.5|18.2] 18.9) 19.4) 20.3] 20.5) 20.2) 20.0) 19.8 
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TABLE CIV 
Inpex Numperrs or Prices Pain To Propucers FOR CHICKENS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Corresponding Months of 1910-14 = 100 

Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.] Dec. | Aver. 
1910 | 102 | 102 104 | 103 | 105 | 105 | 103 | 102 | 100 98 99 98 | 102 
1911 98 97 | 95 94 | 93 93 94 93 93 92 90 89 93 
1912 92) 94] 94| 94] 94] 94 92 | 94 95 97 98 | 100 95 
1913 | 100 | 100 | 99 | 101 | 100 | 102 | 102 | 103 | 104 | 106 | 106 | 106 | 102 
1914 | 107 | 107 | 108 | 107 | 106 | 106 | 107 | 107 | 107 | 106; 104 | 105 | 106 
1915 | 105 | 106 | 104 | 103 | 103 | 103 | 103 | 102 | 102 | 102 | 104 | 106 | 103 
TOLGELOG 1 LOO) | LOOME TION MADE LIAS Ge RS liane 2 Le eto elt eee 
1917 | 130 | 185 | 1388 | 140 | 148 | 148 | 145 | 143 | 145 | 153 | 155 | 162 | 145 
1918 | 167 | 172 | 178 | 172 | 168 | 169 | 178 | 188 | 192 | 196 | 196 |} 202 | 18t 
1919 | 203 |.198 | 198 | 204.| 214 | 218 | 212 | 216 | 216 | 205 | 201 | 206 | 207 
1OQ0N | 24h W921 5227238) 12325) 23 | 227 (022852245 62240 2048 205al ea 
TOU S193? QOS 197. 193) [PUSS el cca 1 eich iedeg mn |pl ca Cena hes 
1922 0730 1728 ei75s | 169) G9) | E723) 7 GL 155s eI SSal eG 2e 62s eiGe 
1923 | 160 | 163 | 167 | 165 | 166 | 169 | 166 | 163 | 164 | 166 | 162 | 160 | 164 
1924 | 164 | 167 | 169 | 169 | 172 | 174 | 170 | 167 | 166 
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TABLE CV—Wnuo esate Prices or Eaas—Civin War AND Wortp War 
Eggs in Boston* Eggs, Fresh Firsts, New York Cityt 
= Price per Index . Price per Index 
2 Year Dozen Number Year Daren Number 
Average, October, 1856 ~~ || Average, 1910-1914: Gents 
to July, 1861: Cents JARUALYs (ise. <-- “31 100 
January....... 22.5 100 April: <.. 20 100 
Aprils ae ccc 16.7 100 ALY errs nate ares 19 100 
July... 13.8 100 October ya... 26 100 
October. ...... 16.5 100 TOTS) January; os. 0. 38 123 
T861: October... 5... 13 79 MOET ein osu at 105 
1862: January....... Zone 104 July.. 20 105 
13 78 October. «34s... 30 115 
12 87 1916: January: <,.).<..- 31 100 
14.5 88 i Niel ios Sues Oe 22 110 
1863: January....... 20 89 July weet 25 132 
ATEN edo ey aun sci, < 23.5 141 October... ..... 34 131 
July. 19.5 141 1947s January... sc 46 148 
Octobery....:. 20 121 ba > See ene 34 170 
1864: January....... 29 129 PIs haa een 34 179 
Aprile oe) ys’ 21 126 October. J5: 27; 41 158 
PPAR Sees ca Se een 25 5 185 1918: January....... 65 210 
October. ....-. 29 176 PAPE aces Saveur e 35 175 
1865: January....... 44 196 July 41 216 
WAST 208 e.e Seas 18.5 111 October 8533 204 
July.. 26.5 192 1919: January....... 62 200 
October. ...... 28.5 173 Apriliins sess ani 43 215 
1866: January....... 39 173 Miilyee eae actehe 46 242 
(Aprile erties cc 25.5 141 Octobers”. 2 h.- 62 238 
July.. 23.5 170 1920: January....... 71 229 
Octoberay... 545 27 63: 167 il 44 220 
TSG ST AMUALV ne oo cen. STD 167 47 247 
Aprilinocs, neato 24 144 64 246 
July.. 19 138 1921: 67 216 
Octobers, o25 45: 29 176 27 135 
1868: January....... 45 200 33 174 
i 27.65 165 49 188 
25.5 185 1922: January....... 41 132 
30.5 185 TN Oa | Oattrl weer mae 26 130 
1869: January....... 41.5 184 July.. 24 126 
Jy 0} oll Vo ae can 29 174 October........ 43 165 
July.. 23.5 170 1923; January... .... 42 135 
October....... 31 188 ENT Pera ene eke 27 135 
1870: January....... 47 209 DAU Yi erence teks 25 132 
1240 a ears eae 28 168 October... + 39 150 
July.... 22 159 
October =. -... =. 28 170 
VST ASIA DUAL Yi e-e oe 33.5 149 
INS a ae Oe 19 114 
July.. 19 138 
October tii. 28. 173 
WO 722 TaNUaryonececn a oy Cena) 167 
Aprils rete tea. 23 138 
July. 18 130 
October... 52 26.5 161 
1873: January... ....- 40.5 180 
UN 05 | |e gee ea 22.5 135 
July.. 21.5 156 
October. a)... : as : : aes 
1874: January....... F 
ee il. m: 24.5 147 
22 159 
25 Lvs 
‘1875: January....... BIND 149 
April. 2 Be see ha oye 24.5 147 
July... 18 130 
Octobere. 23.7: 27 164 
1876: January....... 33 147 
PAtro reg letetetegese ais. 18.5 111 
July.. 17 123 
October....... 23 139 
1877: January..-..... 29.5 131 
UN dntls S255 Somes 17.5 105 
July.. 17 123 
October- 2.2... 2) 5 es 
: Th epee 
ee: ene . Sa wae 11.5 69 * Wholesale prices, wages, and transportation. 
July......---:- 12.5 i | Report by Mr. Aldrich from the Committee on 
1879: aged feet abe 113 Finance, March 3, 1893. Senate Report No. 1394, 
are ee 14.5 87 | Fifty-second Congress, second session, Part II. 
Bae ae + As reported by the United States Depart- 
1880: January....... P22 98 ment of Agriculture. 
I Nciil ane peer 12.5 75 
Shih AE aA de ope 12:75 92 
October. ac. 20h 124 


CHAPTER XIX 
HORSES 


Index numbers of prices of horses.—The price of horses from 
1910 to 1914 was somewhat higher than normal. Since the base 
period, 1910-14, was a period of high prices, the index numbers 
for the later years are somewhat too low. Horses fell in price 
throughout practically all of the war period, and continued to fall 
after the war was over. In 1924, the average prices in the United 
States was slightly more than one-half of the five-year pre-war 
average. 

Prices of horses in different states——Owing to freight rates, 
handling charges, and risk in shipment, the price of horses in deficit 
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Fic. 86.—Prices paid to farmers for horses, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 


areas ordinarily must be equal to the price in the producing centers, 
plus handling charges. Now that freight rates and all handling 
charges are much higher than before the war, the difference in 
prices between the east and west are much increased. 

Prices in Montana, January 1, 1924, averaged $31 per head. 
This was less than a third of the price of 1918 and was nearly as 
low as prices in 1897. In Massachusetts prices in 1924 were more 


than double the price in 1897. If horses were given away in Mon- 
190 
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tana they would be higher in Massachusetts than they were in 
1897 because the handling charges are now greater than the Mon- 
tana price plus handling charges at the former date. 

In 1885, the difference in the value per head in Massachusetts 
and Montana was $48. When horses were cheap in 1897, the dif- 
ference was $41. The difference gradually increased as wages rose 
and for the five years, 1910 to 1914, horses in Massachusetts were 
worth $55 per head more than in Montana. With the increases in 
freight charges and other costs of distribution, the difference in 
price between Massachusetts and Montana for the four years 1921 
to 1924 averaged $100. Since horses in Massachusetts fell in price, 


Horses Montana, [~~ 
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Fie. 87.—Decline in prices of horses in Massachusetts and in Montana. Prices of horses 
in Massachusetts are equal to Montana prices plus shipping and handling charges. 
Hence, they did not decline as did prices in Montana. 


it is evident that the decline must have been much more per head 
in Montana, in fact, they would have declined $45 in Montana if 
they had remained stationary in Massachusetts. 

These striking discrepancies are another illustration of the mal- 
adjustments brought about by deflation. The common assump- 
tion that a rise or fall in the price level merely raises or lowers all 
things is so untrue that it is surprising that any intelligent person 
would hold this view. A change in the price level makes all manner 
of changes between different commodities, and for the same com- 
modity in different regions. It has the most far-reaching effect 
on types of farming. 

In 1919 horses in Massachusetts were 12 per cent above pre-war 
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prices and in Montana were 9 per cent above, showing that the 
two were in their usual relationship. On January 1, 1924, horses 
in Massachusetts were selling for 94 per cent of the pre-war price, 
but in Montana were selling for 34 per cent of pre-war. 

When prices are compared with the wholesale prices of all com- 
modities, horses in Massachusetts in 1924 had a purchasing power 
of 61, but in Montana they had a purchasing power of 22. Horses 
were practically unsalable in Montana. 

Montana is a great horse-producing state. It produces good 
horses and produces them cheaply, but the industry was so com- 
pletely prostrated that in the year 1923 no horses were exhibited 
at the State Fair. Such a situation is disastrous to horse raisers. 
It is very unfortunate from the public standpoint. It is very desir- 
able that the good young brood mares be kept, but the persons who 
are interested in horses lost so much money that they are unable 
to continue to finance the business. When the Massachusetts 
farmer buys a horse he is not paying the western farmer that pro- 
duced the horse, but is paying city labor that moved the horse. 

Periods of over- and under-production of horses.—Violent 
changes in the price level result in violent changes in industry. 
If the price of a particular product is not favorable, its production 
is checked, but the price does not fully respond to the reduced effort 
until the product that is already in the process of production and 
merchandising is nearly exhausted. Prices then rise and new pro- 
duction begins, but the new efforts at production have only a lim- 
ited effect on prices until the new goods have passed through the 
process of production and merchandising. The length of time that 
the prices of a particular product remain high or low, therefore, 
depends largely on how long it takes from the beginning to the 
completion of the product. Other factors are, of course, involved. 

If the production of horses is not profitable, the raising of colts 
is checked, but usually the prices drop moderately for a year or more 
before they clearly indicate over-production. It is a year after the 
decision is made before there is decrease in the number of colts, 
and four years before there is a decrease in three-year-old colts. 
For several years the decrease in number of colts raised increases 
the apparent surplus of horses, for a mare can do more work when 
she does not raise a colt. By the time the supply of mature horses 
is So short as to be reflected in prices, there is a shortage in several 
crops of colts. If colt raising is again begun, it still further increases 
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the apparent shortage of horses, because large numbers of mares 
are bred and they cannot then do a full year’s work. In 1878 the 
purchasing power of horses began to rise, and the increase contin- 
ued for ten years. It then fell for ten years, rose for fourteen years 
and fell for thirteen years. Apparently the tide will soon turn. 
The primary reason for the decline in the price of horses was 
over-production. The decline would undoubtedly have occurred in 
any event, but trucks, automobiles, and tractors increased the 
depression, so that the purchasing power of a horse has reached 
the lowest level ever reported. Some persons believe that horses 
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Fig. 88.—Purchasing power of horses. Compared with other things, horses are high in 
price for about 10 to 12 years and are low for an equal time. 


will never again be high because of tractors, trucks, and automo- 
biles. As a matter of fact the more violent the depression the more 
certain the recovery. On January 1, 1918, there were in the United 
States 21,555,000 horses on farms. This number declined to 18,263,- 
000 on January 1, 1924. Even if only 10 million horses were needed 
and prices fall so low as to check production so that only 8 million 
are produced, horses will be very high. Of course, more than 10 
million are needed. Judging by the past, the expectation is that 
horses will gradually rise in purchasing power; that is, if other 
prices remain stationary, horses will increase in price, or if other 
prices fall, the price of horses will fall less rapidly, or may rise. 
Before many years a decided shortage of horses is to be expected. 
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Ratio of prices of horses to prices of horse feed.—Horses are 
not natural resources any more than are watches. Horses are 
made from grass, hay, corn, oats, and the like. When their prices 
are far out of adjustment with prices of these raw materials out of 
which a horse is made, violent changes in production occur. If the 
ratio of the price of horses to the price of oats and hay for the fifty- 
five years ending with 1924 is called 100, then the ratio of the price 
of horses to the price of feed in 1920 was 70. In 1911 it was 150. 
It is practically certain that the ratio will rise, and it is probable that 
it will reach a ratio of 140 in ten years. That is, it is probable that 
horses will be so high that a horse will exchange for 40 per cent 
more than the normal amount of horse feed. The ratios of a single 
year are affected by good and poor crops as well as by the value 
of horses so that they are not so smooth as the purchasing power 
figures. However, they swing from about 70 to 140. 

Stallion enrollment.—The tendency to produce too few horses 
because at present prices it is unprofitable to grow them, is well 
illustrated by the enrollment of stallions in five states. The number 
enrolled in 1913 was 29,213. The number declined but little until 
1917. The enrollment then fell very rapidly and in 1924 was only 
7062. 

The decline in the number of grades registered was greater 
than in the case of pure breds. In 1924 there were only one-third 
as many pure-bred stallions as in 1913 and only one-tenth as many 
grades. In 1913 the grade stallions represented 41 per cent of the 
enrollment, and in 1924 but 17 per cent. Some persons have 
concluded that the stallion enrollment indicates improvement in 
the horse industry as the percentage of pure breds is increasing. 
This, however, is not an accurate barometer of improvement, as 
the number of stallions has been so reduced that the nation is short 
of pure breds as well as grades. 
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Year |Jan.|Feb.| Mar.} Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 
1910-14] 139] 143) 144 | 146 | 144 | 145 | 142 | 141 | 140 | 188 | 187 | 136 | 141 

1910 | 140) 147) 150 | 154 | 148 | 151 | 148 | 148 | 145 | 144 | 143 | 141 | 147 

1911 | 143] 144) 145 | 147 | 146 | 145 | 139 | 141 | 189 | 187 | 186 | 134 | 141 

1912 | 184) 137) 140 | 142 | 144 |'145 | 142 | 142 | 141 | 140 | 139 | 139 | 140 

1913 | 140} 146) 146 | 148 | 145 | 146 | 143 } 141 | 141 | 138 | 1386 | 135 | 142 

tT lS 7) 139) 138) (1388 1189. 136") 137 | 135.) 132°) 131 4-130" 180) || 185 

HOLS a TSO VEZ 1S2)) es2 33) Wis2 | se e131) 13st |) 1298) 1279126) |) 131 

POLS oS 20s le | ease 134) 1329) 1335) 131 | tk |} 130 |) 1295) 129. ast 

HOUT a) 129i Seal 133°) 136-1 1385) 137 |) 1385) | 132°) 182) | 130 |) 129 | 129° || 183 

MO1SmilSOmiSsilom Ploy iso! dso | 1s2513t | 128) |) 1269 1225) 120 est 

TOTOM S20 lowe taiwan 129 i272 7e) 125 lt 114 37) S22 

TOZOMMUI Sie t23 27 | lols) Met 180 127 | 124 WO tt? 103) || (9% 120 

1921 96} 98] 101 | 100} 98] 98 94) 93] 89 85 | 82} 81) 93 

1922 82} 84 86] 87 89 | 88 88 | 86 | 84 81 79 | 791] 84 

1923 Sil 85/85 | 86} S88} 87 Stir} 7heda|| gee) 80 | 78 | 75 | 88 

1924 Fe Te 76s 76 {RS | ELE EA || SPAS AT 7c} 

TABLE CVII 
InpEx NumBers oF Prices Pain To Propucrers FOR HorsEs 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 
| ! 

Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver 
1910 | 101 | 103 | 104 | 105 | 103 | 104 | 104 | 105 | 104 | 104 | 104 | 104 | 104 
1911 | 103 | 101 | 101 | 101 | 101 | 100 98 | 100 | 99 99 | 99 | 99 | 100 
1912 96 96 Oa Oe LOOSE LOON LOO LOL | OE | LOR | 101s S025 99 
AO(om et OM eLO25| 101 4100 | LOL | 01} 101} 100 1 10L | 100: |" 99) 2.99 101 
1914 99 | 97 96 | 95 | 97) 94 96 | 96] 94 95} 95 | 96] 96 
1915 94 | 92 92 90 | 92) 91 94} 93} 94 93 | 93 | 938} 98 
1916 92 90 | 91 91 93 | 91 94] 93] 94 94] 94] 95] 93 
1917 93 92} 92} 98] 96) 94 95 | 94] 94 94) 94) 95] 94 
1918 94] 93 95 94 | 94] 93 O3T mom tO 91 89 | 89] 93 
1919 86 85 | 86] 87] 90] 88 89} 89] 85 83 | 82 | 838] 87 
1920 85 86] 884/907) 927)" 90 89 | 88 | 85 81 TES |) AL 85 
1921 69 | 69 ZOn OS OS 68 66 | 66] 64 62 | 60] 60] 66 
1922 59 59)" 607 60") 262") 61 62] 61 60 59 | 58] 58 60 
1923 58 59 | 59 59] 61 60 GON S5q\F 59 tet | ye | das 59 
1924 53 52 OZ 52 | 54 6 56 
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TABLE CVIII 


Inpex NumMBrERS AND PurcHASING PowrR or THE Prices or HorsEs, JANUARY 1, 
IN MAssacHuseTts, Onto, Kansas, AND MoNnTANA 


Prices Index Number of Prices Purchasing Power 
Year 
Massa- Kkan- | Mon- |Massa- ._ | Kan- | Mon- |Massa- 5 Kan- | Mon- 
chusetts pre sas tana |chusetts on sas tana |chusetts one sas tana 
1910-14/$145 .00|/$130.00/$101.00/$90.00} 100 100 100 100 

1875 | 103.03} 66.49} 39.58) .... vip) 51 2h) dat ee 65 46 35 

1885 | 104.08} 80.04) 74.48] 55.81 72 62 74 62 87 75 89 75 
1897 64.67] 36.67) 23.54] 24.38 45 28 23 27 64 40 34 39 
1910 | 128.00} 129.00} 107.00} 80.00 88 99 106 89 85 95 102 86 
1915 | 155.00} 128.00} 93.00] 86.00} 107 98 92 96 107 98 92 96 
1916 | 146.00) 116.00] 97.00) 86.00) 101 89 96 96 88 rae 83 83 
1917 | 156.00] 119.00; 99.00] 92.00] 108 92 98 102 69 59 63 65 
1918 | 163.00} 112.00) 104.00] 98.00] 112 86 103 109 60 46 55 58 
1919 | 157.00} 107.00} 94.00) 84.00] 108 82 93 93 53 40 46 46 
1920 | 155.00} 109.00] 79.00] 60.00 107 84 78 67 45 35 33 28 
1921 | 151.00} 108.00] 66.00] 50.00) 104 83 65 56 60 48 38 32 
1922 | 135.00} 99.00] 48.00] 41.00 93 76 48 46 66 54 34 33 
1923 | 138.00] 93.00] 45.00] 38.00 95 72 45 42 60 45 28 26 
1924 | 136.00} 80.00} 41.00} 31.00 94 62 41 34 61 40 PA i 22 

| 
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Farm VALUE AND PurcHaAsING Power or HorskEs IN THE UNITED SrTaTEs * 


Year 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Value per 
Head in 
Currency 


Jan. 1 


$79. 
75. 


Year 


snl | Purchas 
of Value wk 
Power 
per Head 
(1910- 
ae 1914 =100)| 
1914 =100) 

73 43 
69 47 
78 52 
75 53 
a 54 
67 51 
69 52 
66 52 
63 51 
59 51 
54 49 
53 52 
48 53 
50 49 
54 Di 
54 56 
65 68 
68 74 
68 79 
65 78 
66 80 
66 79 
66 79 
64 76 
61 73 
60 75 
56 72 
44 59 
33 46 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Index 
Value per | Number 
Head in | of Value 
Currency | per Head 
Jan. 1 (1910- 
1914=100) 
$33 .07 30 
Sh bak 29 
34.26 31 
37.40 34 
43.68 40 
52.86 48 
58.61 54 
62.25 LY 
67.93 62 
70.37 65 
80.72 74 
93.51 86 
93.41 86 
95.64 88 
108.03 99 
111.46 102 
105.94 97 
110.77 102 
109.32 100 
103.33 95 
101.60 93 
102.89 94 
104. 24 96 
98.45 90 
96.51 88 
84.31 Hal 
70.54 65 
69.75 64 
64.41 59 


Purchas- 
ing 
Power 
(1910- 
1914 = 100) 


* Prices as reported by the Department of Agriculture are converted to currency during the 
Civil War period by using the premiums on gold as given by the Treasury Department. The index 
number of wholesale prices is on a currency basis; therefore the prices of hogs and horses are reduced 


to a currency basis. 


Purchasing power is calculated by dividing the price index by the index number of wholesale price 
The yearly average for the 


for January 1. 
year and preceding year is then used. 


For years before 1900 a January number is not available. 
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TABLE CX 
Ratios or Prices or Horses TO Prices or Horse FEED * 


Ratio for 1869-1923 =100 


Year Ratio Year Ratio Year Ratio Year Ratio 
1869 82 1883 101 1897 73 1911 150 
1870 93 1884 124 1898 76 1912 115 
1871 88 1885 134 1899 Gf 1913 157 
1872 81 1886 124 1900 85 1914 137 
1873 92 1887 125 1901 93 1915 1D/ 
1874 86 1888 112 1902 80 1916 142 
1875 70 1889 127 1903 101 1917 113 
1876 84 1890 148 1904 104 1918 84 
1877 90 1891 97 1905 115 1919 “i! 
1878 100 1892 108 1906 141 1920 70 
1879 107 1893 99 1907 141 1921 81 
1880 84 1894 79 1908 111 1922 100 
1881 79 1895 59 1909 121 1923 86 
1882 68 1896 66 1910 142 1924 73 


* Farm prices of horses on January 1, compared with prices of 100 bushels of oats and 3 tons of hay 
on the preceding December 1. 


TABLE CXI 


STALLION ENROLLMENT IN Five SratTEs 


; Index Numbers 
Stallions 1913 =100 

Year Per cent 

2 Grade 

Pure Bred Grade Total Pure Bred Grade 
1913 17,313 11,900 29,213 100 100 41 
1914 17,635 11,349 28,984 102 95 39 
1915 17,895 10,749 28,644 103 90 38 
1916 17,333 9,715 27,048 100 82 36 
1917 15,988 8,300 24,288 92 70 34 
1918 13,420 6,078 19,498 78 51 31 
1919 10,900 4,327 15,227 63 36 28 
1920 9,280 3,032 12,312 54. 25 25 
1921 8,272 2.219 10,547 48 19 22 
1922 7,767 1,516 9,283 45 13 16 
1923 8,122 1,481 9,603 47 12 15 
1924 5,875 1,187 7,062 34 10 17 


CHAPTER XX 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Oats.—Before the war, the United States farm price of oats 
was 39.9. It was not until the fall of 1916 that oats rose much 
in price. In December, 1916, they were worth 52.4 cents. They 
rose rapidly until July, 1920, when they were worth 104.5 cents. 
Throughout the war period corn was considerably higher in price 
than oats. For the nine years, 1915 to 1924, oats averaged 37 
per cent and corn, 61 per cent above pre-war. 

Barley.—Barley fell in price even more than did oats. Much 
of the barley is fed to livestock, but the choicer grades were 
formerly used for making beer. Prohibition, therefore, affected 
prices. The acreage of barley in Wisconsin was reduced from 
711,000 in 1918 to 448,000 in 1922. For the United States, the 
average area for the four years 1915 to 1918 was 8,400,000 acres, 
and in 1922 it was 7,400,000 acres. 

Rye.—Before the war, the United States produced about 40 
million bushels of rye, which is less than 3 per cent of the world 
crop. During the early part of the war, the price of rye followed 
the price of wheat fairly closely. When the price of wheat was 
held down to the price fixed by the government, rye was in demand 
and rose to three times the pre-war prices in the spring of 1918. 
Government regulations caused the prices to fall. 

The high prices of the war period caused an expansion of the 
rye acreage. The acreage in 1922 was more than double pre-war. 
Rye will grow on land that is not adapted to wheat. It is probable 
that this accounts for the striking increase in acreage. The 
increased acreage probably accounts for the fact that rye was 
lower in price than wheat after prices fell. 

Buckwheat.—New York and Pennsylvania produce more than 
half of the crop. The crop is grown on lands not well adapted 
to most other crops. Much of the area adapted to buckwheat is 


idle a part of the time. With the high prices the acreage was 
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increased about 20 per cent. When prices fell it paid better to 
work for wages rather than raise buckwheat, and the acreage 
fell below the pre-war level. 

Flax.—Flax is a crop primarily produced in new regions. As 
the West was developed, there was a striking tendency to reduce 
the acreage of flax. In 1902 the area was 3,700,000 acres. It 
fell to 1,100,000 acres in 1921. The small amount of building in 
that year and the diminished demand for oil cake for export 
reduced prices below the pre-war level. With a protective tariff 
and increased building, prices for 1923 were 40 per cent above 
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Fra. 89.—Prices paid to farmers for beans, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 
When prices rose faster than wages, so that there was a real high cost of living, beans 
were in great demand and rose very high in price. Over-production followed. 


pre-war. Prices for wheat were only 12 per cent above pre-war. 
The flax acreage in 1924 was increased 64 per cent. 

Beans.—When prices began to rise, the demand for beans 
was large and prices of beans for the years, 1916, 1917, and 1918, 
were very high. This was undoubtedly due to the fact that when 
wages suddenly rise the food habits shift in the same direction 
that they would if the food supply were less abundant. As a result 
of very high prices, the bean acreage was more than doubled. 
Prices fell and the acreage was for a time reduced below the 
pre-war level. The reduced acreage brought some recovery in 
prices. 
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Hay.—At no time during the war period did hay rise as high 
as most other products. For the four years, 1921 to 1924, hay 
prices were practically at the pre-war level. The use of the 
automobiles, trucks and tractors has undoubtedly contributed to 
the low prices of hay. It seems highly probable that hay will 
remain cheap until the acreage is reduced or until the demand 
for it as feed for cattle increases enough to make up for the decreased 
demand for horse feed. Another factor tending to hold the price 
of hay down following the war is the fact that wages have been so 
high that some farmers have reduced their labor requirements by 
leaving more land in hay. 

Cottonseed.— Before the war farmers received about $21 per 
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Fig. 90.—Prices paid to farmers for hay, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 
Throughout the entire war period, hay averaged lower than most commodities. 
For the four years 1921 to 1924, it was about at pre-war prices. 


ton for cottonseed. The price rose rapidly and in 1918 and 1919 
it brought over three times the pre-war price. It fell to pre-war 
prices in 1921, but was double the pre-war in 1923 and 1924. 
Cottonseed has two important uses. The oil is used for soap and 
for food. The cake that is left after extracting the oil is an 
important feed for dairy cattle. The price of cottonseed is 
dependent on the size of the cotton crop and on the demand for 
cottonseed oil and cottonseed meal. 

Tobacco.—Before the war, the average price paid to farmers 
was a little over 10 cents per pound. During the war period, 
there was a great increase in the use of tobacco. This resulted 
in very high prices. In 1919, tobacco was nearly four times its 
pre-war price. The acreage was rapidly expanded. For the 
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five years, 1919 to 1923, the acreage was 46 per cent above the 
five year pre-war average, yet prices for these five years averaged 
138 per cent above pre-war prices. For short periods of time 
prices fell, but in general the producers of tobacco were highly 
prosperous and the agricultural depression has been unimportant 
in sections where tobacco is the major crop. 

Tobacco is like other minor crops in that there are large areas 
adapted to its growth that are not now producing it. As in the 
ease of other minor crops the high prices wil! in time cause such 
an expansion in the acreage that there is danger of over-production. 
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Fic. 91.—Prices paid to farmers for tobacco, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 
The use of tobacco was greatly increased during the war period, and prices have 
been very high most of the time. Since large areas are adapted to this crop, the 
high prices may bring over-production. 


The tendency to value tobacco lands and buildings on the basis 
of present prices is dangerous. 

Apples.—The apple crop is exceedingly variable, depending 
on the weather and on the tendency for the trees to bear heavily 
in alternate years. With few exceptions the crops on the even 
years are much larger than on the odd years. This has held true 
for the past twenty-five years with very few exceptions. The 
rainfall also influences the size of the crop. 

Two other factors have tended to depress the price of apples. 
One is the tendency to substitute tropical and semi-tropical fruits. 
There is also.a tendency for apple prices to be high for about a 
generation. Planting then tends to be too great. When the trees 
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that are planted in that period come into bearing there is a 
tendency for low prices and under-planting for about a genera- 
tion. Planting is usually done because apples have been profitable. 
The acreage that should be planted is not dependent on past 
prices, but is dependent on the demand a generation hence. For 
nine of the ten years ending with the crop of 1923, winter apples 
were cheap compared with all commodities. 

Cabbage.—The demand for cabbage is not very elastic. Like 
potatoes, cabbage is always cheap enough so that any one can 
satisfy his appetite. An unusually large crop, therefore, results 
in very low prices and an unusuaily small crop results in high 
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Fia. 92.—Prices paid to farmers for apples, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 
Winter apples have been lower than the general price level in 9 of the 11 years 
shown. 


prices. The rainfall is, therefore, the primary factor in deter- 
mining prices.!_ But prices to the farmer cannot fall much below 
the cost of harvesting the crop. The price is also affected by 
inflation and deflation so that prices tend to fluctuate about the 
general price level. 

Onions.—Like other minor crops the acreage can be expanded 
indefinitely. After high prices for a year or two the acreage is too 
great. Weather is an important factor. Prices in 1917 were very 
high. They were low in 1918, high in 1919 and 1920, low in 1921, 
and high in 1922 and 1923. The prosperity of the onion growers 


1Misner, E. G., Production and Prices of Cabbage, Farm Economics, No. 16, 
p. 149, July, 1924. 
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is more dependent on these erratic price relationships than on the 
general agricultural depression. The area of commercial onions 
in 1920 was 66,000 acres. The price the following winter was 
very low and the acreage was cut to 58,000 in 1921 and the yield 
per acre was low. Prices that winter were very high, and the area 
was expanded to 65,000 acres, but the yield per acre was less than 
in 1920 and prices did not go so low as in that year. 

The imports are usually high in years of high prices and low in 
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Fria. 93.—Prices paid to farmers for cabbage, and wholesale prices of all commodities. 
Prices of cabbage are very erratic, because the demand is very steady and the crop 
varies greatly, depending on rainfall. 
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years of low prices. They therefore tend to steady prices to some 
extent. 

Peanuts.—Throughout the war period, peanuts were lower in 
price than most commodities when compared with pre-war prices. 
In 1921, they were far below pre-war prices and the acreage in 
1922 was reduced. 

Broom corn.—A large part of the corn belt is adapted to broom 
corn. Farmers can shift from one to the other readily. But as 
is the case with all minor crops, a shift from the minor to the 
major crop has little effect on the major one, but a shift from the 
major to the minor crop may result in great over-production. 
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Judging by the acreage in 1909, the area of broom corn in 1916 
and 1917 was too low. In the fall of 1916, prices rose and remained 
high for three years. The acreage from 1917 to 1919 averaged 
52 per cent greater than it was in 1916. The low prices in 1919 
to 1921 reduced the acreage and prices were again high in 1922 
and 1923. Apparently when the stocks of broom corn are too 
high it takes more than one year to get rid of them. The price 
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Fic. 94.—Prices paid to farmers for corn and broom corn. Most of the good corn land 
will raise broom corn. For three years, prices of broom corn were so much higher 
than corn that great over-production occurred, followed by three years of prices 
far below those of corn. This, again, was followed by two high-priced years. 
Prices for the 1923 broom-corn crop were lower than those of corn. If the low 
prices are repeated for the crop of 1924, a great shortage will probably occur in 
1925 or 1926. 


of broom corn is exceedingly erratic, but probably fluctuates around 
the price of corn. 

Clover and timothy seed.—The five-year pre-war price of 
clover seed was $9 per bushel. It did not rise as fast as other 
farm products until! 1918. From 1918 to 1920, the price was very 
high. Compared with pre-war prices timothy seed was at no time 
very high. Sufficient data are not available to indicate whether the 
pre-war years were profitable ones. It may be that the index 
numbers in the later years were due to the high prices in the base 


period. 
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TABLE CXII 
Prices Parp To Propucers FOR OATS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Cents per Bushel 

Year |Jan.|Feb.| Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.) Dec. | Aver. 

1910-14/38 .5/39.5} 40.1] 40.5) 41.2) 41.8] 41.7) 40.1) 39.1] 39.0) 38.6) 38.9] 39.9 
1910 |42.8/45.0] 46.0] 45.6} 43.3] 43.0] 42.1] 41.7] 38.4] 36.2) 34.9] 34.4) 41.1 
1911 |33.2133.1]. 32.8] 32.3] 33.2] 34.7] 37.5) 40.2) 40.4; 42.5} 43.8) 45.0) 37.4 
1912 |45.1]/47.5] 49.8] 52.0] 56.0) 55.3) 52.5) 44.3} 35.0) 33.6] 33.6) 31.9] 44.7 
1913 |32.2/32.4| 33.1) 33.1] 34.2) 36.0) 37.7] 37.6} 39.3] 39.6] 37.9) 39.2) 36.0 
1914 |39.1/39.3] 38 9} 39.5] 39.5] 40.0] 38.8) 36.7| 42.3) 438.3) 42.9) 43.8) 40.3 
1915 |45.0/50.1) 52.1) 53.4] 53.4] 51.3] 46.7| 45.4] 38.5} 34.5} 34.9) 36.1) 45.1 
1916 |39.1|44.6) 42.7) 42.0} 42.6) 42.1) 40.4) 40.1] 48.1) 44.5) 49.0) 52.4) 438.6 
1917 |51.4155.2) 56.9] 61.5] 71.0} 69.9] 68.9} 73.7) 61.7] 62.3) 61.7] 66.6) 63.4 
1918 |73.9|/78.7| 86.2} 88.9} 86.0) 78.1] 76.3] 73.0] 70.3] 71.0} 68.2) 70.9! 76.8 
1919 |70.8/64.3] 62.6) 65.8] 70.9} 71.2] 70.9} 75.3) 71.7| 68.4) 68.7} 70.4) 69.4 
1920 |78.2|82.7| 84.5) 90.7} 98.3)102.9)104.5, 81.9} 70.2) 60.7) 54.5} 46.0} 79.7 
1921 |45.6/41.8] 41.9] 39.3) 36.8) 37.9] 35.6) 33.8} 30.1] 31.0} 29.2) 30.3} 36.1 
1922 |31.0/32.8) 36.6] 36.5) 37.9) 38.4] 37.3] 35.0] 32.2] 34.5) 38.2) 39.4! 35.8 
1923 |41.2/41.8) 43.1) 48.9) 45.7| 44.9] 42.5] 37.8] 37.3] 38.6) 40.2) 41.5} 41.5 
1924 |43.4/45.4| 46.2) 46.5} 46.3) 46.8} 49.4) 49.1) 47.1 


TABLE CXIII 


InpeEx NuMBERS OF Prices Pam To PropucERS FOR OATS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Year | Jan. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Feb. | Mar.) Apr. | May | June} July 


114 
84 
120 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 


115 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


113 
80 
128 
82 
98 
132 
103 
152 
220 
162 
224 
97 


101 
90 
126 
90 


104 
100 
110 

94 

92 
113 
100 
184 
182 
188 
204 


98 
103 
90 
101 
108 
98 
110 
158 
180 
183 
180 
ue 
82 
95 
120 


93 
109 
86 
102 
ia bil 


114 
160 
182 


156 


Noy.| Dec. 
90 88 
GBS || VEG 
87 82 
98 | 101 
Le abs 
90 93 
12 7e loo 
160 | 171 
LC Nase 
178 | 184 
TOE |) aieal 
76 78 
99 | 101 
104 | 107 


Aver. 


103 

94 
112 

90 
101 
113 
109 
159 
192 
174 
200 


$$ 


BARLEY 207 

TABLE CXIV 

Prices Pam To PropucrERS FoR BARLEY IN THE UnitTep SraTus 

Cents per Bushel 
Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
1910-14} 61.2! 63.7; 62.9] 64.3} 64.9] 64.5] 61.4] 57.3] 59.1] 60.2! 60.1] 60.6| 61.7 
1910 | 57.6) 59.3) 60.2) 59.7) 56.5) 55.7 53.9] 54.7) 57.2! 56.1] 55.3] 57.8] 57.0 
1911 | 59.8] 64.1) 63.0) 69.1) 74.0) 73.8] 70.1] 69.3] 77.0] 81.7] 84.9] 86.9] 72.8 
1912 | 86.4] 91.2} 91.0] 92.3] 96.2} 91.1] 81.9] 66.8] 53.5] 54.8] 53.8] 50.5] 75.8 
1913 | 49.9) 51.4) 49.0) 48.5) 48.3) 52.7] 53.7) 50.8] 55.2) 56.8] 54.7] 53.7] 52.1 
1914 | 52.2) 52.4) 51.1) 51.7] 49.3) 49.1{ 47.5] 45.1! -52.5| 51.8] 51.7] 54.3] 50.7 
1915 | 54.3) 62.9] 67.7) 64.7) 63.8) 62.0) 55.8) 56.7] 51.9] 46.8] 50.1] 51.6] 57.4 
1916 | 54.9} 61.7) 59.6} 57.2} 59.6) 59.6] 59.3) 59.3] 72.9] 76.5] 83.2] 88.1! 66.0 
PORT 3] 87 ..L 92-7. 96.9} 102.3} 120.1; 119.3] 106.6) 114.5} 110.0} 113.9} 111.3] 113.7|107.4 
1918 |126.5|131.9) 161.1] 170.2] 158.5] 135.4] 118.4! 110.0) 100.9} 95.5) 94.9) 91.7/124.6 
1919 | 91.3] 86.8} 85.4} 92.7) 103.9} 109.2] 108.4] 118.7] 115.6] 115.3] 117.1] 120.6]105.4 
1920 |130.2|137.1] 129.3] 140.0] 146.4] 148.3] 142.0] 121.0] 105.0] 91.2] 81.7] 71.3/120.2 
1921 | 64.4] 57.2] 56.8] 54.4] 49.2] 51.6] 50.6] 49.4] 47.0] 45.4] 41.7] 42.2] 50.8 
1922 | 43.7| 44.3] 49.6] 52.8] 56.3] 57.7] 52.2) 49.7] 45.7) 46.7] 51.6] 52.5) 50.2 
1923 | 53.6) 566.0) 57.4) 58.6) 60,7) 60.9) 55.7) 53.7) 50.7] 53.1) 56.3) 54:0) 56.2 

1924 | 56.5] 58.0] 60.0] 61.0; 60.0! 61.9] 68.8) 75.7] 75.6 
TABLE CXV 


Inprex NumBeErs or Prices Parp TO PRopUCERS FOR BARLEY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14=100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. 


Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July 


Aug. 


1910 | 94] 93 
1911 98 | 101 
1912 | 141 | 148 
1913 | 82] 81 
1914} 85] 82 
1915} 89 | 99 
TOUGH 905) 97 
1917 | 142 | 146 
1918 | 207 | 207 
1919 | 149 | 136 
1920 | 213 | 215 
1921 |°105 | 90 
1922 ; 71 70 
1923 | 96] 86 
1924) 92] 91 


96 | 93 
100 | 107 
145 | 144 

The dl 005) 
81} 80 
108 | 101 
95 | 89 
154 | 159 
256 | 265 
136 | 144 
206 | 218 
90 | 85 
79 | 82 
oi | Of 
95 | 95 


87 
114 
148 

74 

76 

98 

92 
185 
244 
160 
226 

76 

87 

94 

92 


86 
114 
141 

82 

76 

96 

92 
185 
210 
169 
230 

80 

89 

94 

96 


88 


Sept.} Oct. | Nov.} Dec. | Aver. 
97 | 93°| 92 | 95-1 92 
130 | 186 | 141 | 143 | 118 
91 91} 90] 88 | 123 
93 | 94] 91] 89] 84 
89 | 86} 86} 90} 82 
88 | 78 | 838) 85 | 93 
123 | 127 | 138 |} 145 | 107 
186 | 189 | 185 | 188 | 174 
17 | 1597" 1589 Pow, 202 
1969192) 151955200) | 0c 
brass | way) aleye) || are || ahs 
SO) | 275) | O9F I CO ee 82 
Hil|\ 7esdel= 3 | ey || il 
86} 88 | 94] 89] 91 
128 


208 OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
TABLE CXVI 
Prices Pain TO Propucers ror Ryz IN THE UNITED STATES 
Cents per Bushel 
Year | Jan. | Feb.| Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
1910=14) 71 -4'7228) 7h Sle 7226" 7221) WSL5i! 72.3)" 69.9) (72AO We WSLS woe Ala wo ae 
1910 | 74.8| 76.1| 76.5| 76.6] 74.9| -74.8| 74.6] 74.4] 74.1] 72.8] 71.6] 71.5) 74.4 
1910 Ne7Be3i 73.1) WL 75.41 75.8) VeON 16.9 70-5 tOno TO 4 Sond esos leone 
1912 \e82.7| S44) $84.0\-— 85.1) 84.6) 86.1) 83.6)—77.9|> 7OLSI- 70.1) (6828) 66. S)acsea 
1913 | 63.8] 68.9] 63.2} 62.9] 62.4] 64.1] 63.2] 60.7] 63.0] 64.8] 63.2] 63.4] 63.6 
1914 | 62.5] 61.7| 61.9] 63.0] 62.9} 64.4] 63.1] 61.0] 75.4] 79.0] 80.1] 86.5] 68.5 
1915 | 90.2/100.6| 105.4] 100.4] 101.9] 98.1] 93.7] 89.0] 85.5] 81.7] 85.7] 83.4] 93.0 
1916 | 85.3] 88.3] 85.6] 83.6] 83.7] 83.8] 838.3] 83.4] 99.7] 104.1] 115.3] 122.1] 93.2 
1917 |118.5]123.5| 126.0] 135.6] 164.1] 183.0] 177.1] 178.1] 161.9] 169.8] 168.8] 166.0]156.0 
1918 |170.3]174.8| 201.0] 235.1] 221.1] 187.6] 169.9] 163.9] 159.3| 154.0] 152.6] 151.6/178.4 
1919 |150.7|140.4| 132.2) 145.8] 155.5| 143.7! 1388.6] 149.7| 138.3] 135.8] 129.8] 133.2]141.3 
1920 |152.3|154.5| 145.0] 156.1] 183.1] 183.9] 189.0) 168.6] 168.9] 162.3] 142.1| 126.8]161.1 
1921 |124.7|131.5| 126.1] 118.7] 105.3] 112.2] 103.8] 98.1! 89.9] 88.6] 74.6] 70.2]103.6 
1922 | 69.6] 70.4| 83.5) -84.2] 87.6] 88.0] 77.6] 70.5| 63.3] 63.2) 67.2] 69.2] 74.5 
1923 | 72.2] 71.1| 70.8] 69.4| 72.1] 66.3| 58.2] 54.4] 56.2] 58.2] 59.5| 64.7| 64.4 
1924 | 63.5] 64.5| 62.8] 60.4] 60.1] 61.6] 68.8] 79.8] 80.1 


InpDEX NUMBERS 


or Prices Parp To PrRopucERS FOR RYE IN THE 


TABLE CXVII 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 


UNITED STATES 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.) Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec 
1910 | 105 | 105 } 107 | 106 | 104 | 102 | 103 | 106 | 103 | 99 98 96 
1911 | 103 | 100 | 101 | 104 | 105°}-106 | 106 ; 108 | 107 | 109 | 118 | 112 
PAs) aa NG ale Neabnle tare aioe |) alae! alia 98 96 94 89 
OTST SOG 95 | ESSH Siamese eS) lene Ce (motels or 86 85 
1914 = 885) 385: “SF 8e | eSe | S88" 8 | SI 0Sal LOS eroon male 
LOLS W265) 1SSa TAA ASS AI S33 SOM ELS Tae LON eililal alle teteen tae 
TOVG | ATOR T21 |) T200 AS a) A a ATO WSS aos eS ans 
1917 | 166 | 170 | 176 | 187 | 228 | 249 | 245 | 255 | 225 | 232 | 230 | 294 
1918 | 239 | 240 | 281 | 824 | 3807 | 255 | 285 | 234 | 221 | 210 }-208 || 204 
L919 1210 193 08d | 2OL | 2G) | 196) |P192) | Qi ToD MSS trae 
1920°} 218 | 212 || 203 | 215. | 254 | 250) 261 | 241) 235 | 291 904 azo 
LOZ 754) LSE Ose 163 5 V46a 53s 44a As oS a Oe OD 95 
TR PAN AM re jp alate Wi alates |] Weak ite) alee ion | SS SR 92 93 
1923 | 101 985) F995 s 967) LOO! | OOF SO) een ee nl Ome 87 
19245) 5°89) 89) S88 ee S38 Ss) ese Oona lene 


Aver. 


103 
106 
109 

88 

95 
128 
129 
215 
246 
195 


| 223 


143 
103 
89 


BUCKWHEAT 209 
TABLE CXVIII 
Prices Parp To Propucers ror BUCKWHEAT IN THE UnivEep States 
Cents per Bushel 
Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
1910-14) 70.6] 71.0] 70.7| 72.2) 73.1) 75.7) 79.0) 77.6) 74.6] 72.7| 71.6) 71.3) 73.3 
1910 | 70.0} 72.0] 70.6) 73.4| 71.0] 73.7| 78.0] 74.8] 72.6] 71!3| 65.9! 66.1] 71.6 
1911 | 65.8] 64.4] 64.1] 65.3] 65.8] 70.1] 72.4] 76.0] 74.0] 69.6] 73.0] 72.6] 69.4 
1912 | 73.7| 73.6] 76.9] 76.9] 79.9] 84.8] 86.2] 83.6] 76.6] 69.7] 65.5} 66.1| 76.1 
1913 | 66.8] 69.4) 67.0] 68.3] 71.4] 70.8] 72.9] 72.4] 70.0] 74.1] 75.5] 75.5] 71.2 
1914 | 76.6] 75.6] 75.1| 76.9] 77.3] 79.0] 85.5] 81.2] 79.8] 78.7] 78.0] 76.4] 78.3 
1915 | 77.9] 83.7] 85.5] 85.3] 84.6] 86.9] 92.1] 89.2] 81.4) 73.7| 78.5] 78.7] 83.1 
1916 | 81.5] 80.7] 83.2} 83.1] 84.9] 87.0] 93.1] 89.0] 86.4} 90.4] 102.9] 112.7] 89.6 
1917 |117.2/114.6] 124.8] 128.3] 150.6] 183.7] 209.2] 189.3] 164.3] 154.4] 154.2] 160.0|154.2 
1918 |162.7|161.9| 168.2] 170.1] 176.0] 191.0] 200.8] 192.7] 190.3] 180.0] 173.0] 166.5/177.8 
1919 |162.9|158.1| 148.4] 149.6] 147.3] 165.6] 160.8] 165.9] 159.8] 162.0] 151.0] 146.1|156.6 
1920 |150.7|/154.9| 155.7] 163.1] 168.8] 180.2] 202.7] 181.3] 176.3] 159.4] 131.0] 128.3]/162.8 
1921 |125.4/118.7] 116.3] 109.3] 115.9] 116.1] 115.3] 119.7] 114.4] 106.0] 83.9] 81.2/110.2 
1922 | 83.5] 85.4] 85.8] 92.6] 93.3] 97.5] 102.6] 95.7| 86.3] 84.1) 80.3] 88.5] 89.6 
1923 | 89.5] 87.5] 89.8] 95.8] 94.5] 102.2] 102.4] 100.3] 98.5| 94.7] 93.6] 93.3] 95.2 
1924 | 92.7] 92.5] 94.7] 93.6] 97.0] 96.5] 104.5] 123.9] 118.8 
: | 
TABLE CXIX 
InDExX NuMBERS OF Prices Parp To PRopucERS FOR BUCKWHEAT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Corresponding Months of 1910-14=100 
Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 
1910 99 | 101 | 100 } 102 97 97 99 96 97 98 92 93 98 
1911 93 91 91 90 90 93 92 98 99 96 | 102 | 102 95 
1912 | 104 | 104 | 109 | 107 | 109 | 112 | 109 | 108 | 108 96 91 93 | 104 
1913 95 98 95 95 98 94 92 93 94 | 102 | 105 | 106 97 
1914 | 108 | 106 | 106 | 107 | 106 | 104 | 108 | 105 | 107 | 108 | 109 | 107 | 107 
AOL SLO LIS tot tS: LG ALS 7 115 | 109- || TOP 110) S10 | 21s 
1916 | 115 | 114 | 118 | 115 | 116 | 115 | 118 | 115 | 116 | 124 | 144 | 158 | 122 
1917 | 166 | 161 | 177 | 178 | 206 | 243 | 265 | 244 | 220 | 212 | 215 | 224 | 210 
1918 | 230 | 228 | 238 | 236 | 241 | 252 | 254 | 248 | 255 | 248 | 242 | 234 | 2438 
HO1OM MOSM E2238 210 207 202) |) 219 9204) 214) 2142238 211) 207 e214 
1920 | 213 | 218 | 220 | 226 | 231 | 288 | 257 | 234 | 236 | 219 | 183 | 181 | 222 
1921 | 178 | 167 | 164 | 151 | 159 | 153 | 146 | 154 | 153 | 146 | 117 | 114 | 150 
1922 | 118 | 120 | 121 | 128 } 128 | 129 | 130 | 123 | 116 | 116 | 112 | 124 | 122 
1923 | 127 | 123 | 127 | 133 | 129 | 135 | 130 | 129 | 132 | 130 | 131 | 131 | 1380 
19249) 131 | 130) || 134 | 180-1133 "\ 127 |-132 | 160) || 159 


210 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


TABLE CXX 


Prices Pain to PropucERS FOR FLAXSEED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cents per Bushel 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
1910-14/162.0]170.9| 173.8/173.2 | 176.3] 175.6] 167.4] 170.7| 170.7] 167.4; 162.2] 154.9/168.8 
1910 |171.2/192.9] 193.1] 193.9] 209.5] 195.5] 183.5] 209.7] 220.0] 234.3] 229.4] 231.7|205.4 
1911 |221.1/233.9] 240.7] 234.6) 241.9] 225.0] 205.6] 199.2) 203.6] 205.0} 210.6] 182.1/216.9 
1912 |187.1/190.8] 183.9} 191.3] 181.0] 205.0] 198.4] 175.2) 162.6| 147.7] 133.4] 114.7|172.6 
1913 |/106.2/109.3] 119.0) 113.6] 114.3] 115.8] 113.4] 118.6] 127.8] 122.6] 118.7] 119.9/116.6 
1914 |124.2]127.8] 132.5) 132.8) 134.7] 136.8] 136.0} 150.7] 139.3] 127.4] 118.7] 126.0/132.2 
1915 |134.8/163.7| 157.9] 167.7] 169.6] 169.5] 152.5) 144.6] 143.5] 148.1] 162.9] 174.0/157.4 
1916 |185.9/210.9| 202.5} 202.1] 191.8} 176.5] 163.2) 178.1) 190.2} 199.2] 234.7) 248.6|198.6 
1917 |250.7|253.7| 253.1] 266.1] 300.6] 298.8] 278.0) 271.6} 302.8) 308.5] 295.9] 296.6/281.4 
1918 |310.8/326.7! 349.8] 379.7| 373.3] 363.6) 349.3] 410.5) 381.2] 380.9| 333.8] 340.1/358.3 
1919 |327.7|/310.1| 327.4] 348.7| 361.4] 389.3] 444.1) 540.6] 517.5) 438.2] 382.3] 438.3/402.2 
1920 |433.6|456.5| 472.7] 455.7] 448.2) 421.1] 359.6] 303.7| 290.3] 279.7] 240.1] 176.7/361.5 
1921 |163.7/156.3) 150.4] 142.6) 125.7) 145.7) 145.8) 162.1] 164.8] 162.¢] 145.0) 144.6|150.8 
1922 |151.1/173.1| 216.2] 218.7| 230.6) 236-79) 223.0) 211.4) 190.1) 188.1) 210.7) 211. 41205. 1 
1923 |224 2/235 .6|-255.1| 268.0) 291.0) 255.2) 241.7) 215.9) 204.8) 212.1) 212.1) 210.8)235.5 
1924 (218 81224 .9| 223.7] 217 .7| 222.6). 213.1) 218.1) 210.2) 201.2 
TABLE CXXT 


InpDEX NUMBERS OF 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE Prices Patb To PRODUCERS 


FOR FLAXSEED 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14=100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.} Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 
TOTO} | LOG |S) P| A TOS A Oe A235 129 4 OA aS Omi 
TOMS STO UST 1881350 S| 28 A238 Oe ae SO tel Santon 
1912) 15>) 112) 106) 1107) 103°) ELF | 18 103-95 88 | 82); 74 | 102 
1913} 66) 64] 68] 66 65 66) y 63 1) COLO (Oil) avert vil -y Ge) 
OVA 7 1 (On| On aentalesaO TO ole SS ese aS) 73 || Sil 78 
TOUS eI S83.1 96) | SOI OF OG | Ova Ole Shiva 88) 110077) 1125) 93 
LOVG | LTS | 123 17 |) VL 09 | OL | 97) 104 | aa POT 4S aeons 
1917 | 155 | 148 | 146 | 154 | 171 | 170 | 166 | 159 | 177 | 184 | 182 | 191 | 167 
19S | 192) | LOd | 201) 219212" | 207) 209) 15240: | 223") 20Sn 06 O20 NeTS 
1919 | 202 | 181 | 188 | 201 | 205 | 222 | 265 | 317 | 308 | 262 | 236 | 283 | 238 
1920 | 268 | 267 | 272 | 263 | 254 | 240 | 215 | 178 | 170 | 167 | 148 | 114 | 214 
IPA OnE Tl ON Ae tl ePA Tal 838 | 87 | 95 | 97 97 | 89 | 93) 89 
19227) 93) TO | 1249) 126) 131 W185) 183) | 24s as Son esGeleoD 
1923) 188 )) 138") 1479) 155)" 165) 45 144 a6 20 MO 7letSieieise slelae 
1924 |-135 | 182 | 129 | 126 | 126 | 121 | 130 || 123 | 118 
| 


BEANS 


TABLE CXXII 


Prices Pain To Propucers ror BEANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Dollars per Bushel 


Year | Jan. 


Feb.|} Mar.| Apr. 
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InpeEx NuMBERS or Prices Parip To PRopUCERS FOR BEANS IN 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 


Year | Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


TABLE CXXIII 


May | June 


July 


TONOS Oo 
1911 98 
1912 | 106 
1913 | 100 
1914 | 96 
1915 | 117 
1916 | 154 
1917 | 254 
1918 | 311 
1919 | 221 
1920 | 209 
1921 | 131 
1922 | 127 
1923 | 188 
1924 | 155 


100 
100 
107 

OD 

94 
136 
155 
273 
319 
204 
201 
128 
137 
199 
160 


100 
100 
in 

96 


94 
133 
153 
298 
319 
202 
198 
133 
167 
197 
159 


99 
100 
108 

96 

96 
128 
156 
337 
317 
203 
201 
123 
172 
1G 
160 


96 

96 
111 

96 
102 
129 
157 
394 
294 
185 
192 
120 
Led 
188 
153 


99 

95 
113 

OF 

97 
124 
161 
389 
272 
190 
194 
122 
194 
175 
146 


Aug. 


99 

96 
104 

92 
110 
116 
2090 
317 
266 
187 
181 
123 
178 
157 
153 
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Noy.| Dec. | Aver. 


WWNNRRNITWNHYDNNNDYD WD 
NI 
~I 


PWNPRPRONRNONNNND LO 
i) 
Or 


THE UNITED STATES 


Sept.} Oct. | Nov.} Dec. | Aver. 
100 | 100 | 96 | 96] 99 
99 | 100 | 104 | 106 | 99 
104 | 104 | 100 | 101 | 106 
91 | 100] 98 | 93] 96 
107 | 96 | 102 | 105 | 100 
118 | 130 | 185 | 144 | 127 
201 | 198 | 247 | 252 | 188 
292 | 331 | 327 | 306 | 323 
248 | 244 | 244 | 212 | 274 
190 | 189 | 197 | 198 | 195 
167 | 154 | 146 | 181 | 181 
131 | 127 |°127 |. 124 | 126 
141 | 149 | 166 | 171 | 164 
May | Bll lems irae) Ske) | a iver 
162 
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Year 


1910-14 


Prices Paip 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


TABLE CXXIV 


to Propucers ror Hay IN THE UNITED STATES 


Dollars per Ton 


May | June 


10.45}11.34 


13.59/13 .60 


INDEX 


NUMBERS 


TABLE CXXV 


or Pricrs Paty To Propucers FoR Hay IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14=100 


Year 


May | June 


July 


Aug. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


91 88 
96 | 100 
133 | 132 
85 | 86 
95 | 94 
Go) |) ent 
O27 1938 
114 | 119 
147 | 139 
182 | 189 
198 | 202 
107 | 102 
106 | 103 
104 | 105 
TPA Vai 


Sept. 


Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 
96 | 96] 98] 93 
116 | 117 | 116 | 106 
95k 95) 1) Foor elks 
99 | 99 | 101 92 
94); 93} 90] 95 
85 | 86| 86] 89 
83 | 86] 91 88 
TLS VSO RSS eae, 
159 | 166 | 163 | 152 
170 | 166 | 163 | 173 
163 | 150 | 148 | 178 
98 | 96] 98 | 109 
93 | 941] 102] 98 
107 | 107 | 106 | 1038 


COTTONSEED 213 


TABLE CXXVI 
Prices Pain To Propucers or CorronsEED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Dollars per Ton 


Year | Jan. | Feb.) Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 


1910-14/21.90/21.95/ 22.21) 22.70] 22.53] 21.94] 21.47] 19.72] 19.38] 19.78] 19.42] 21.00|20.66 


TABLE CXXVII 


InpEx NuMBERS oF Prices Pain To PropucERS FOR COTTONSEED PER TON 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14=100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.} Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.] Dee. | Aver. 
LOO) |) 49. 5, Sl Fos el RS Se en Pee? ree eee | 135136) fests 22 

TOMI 20 117 145 | 115 | 113, | 107 | 106 | 104 | 938 | 85) 86°) 80 | 106 
TOM OM meCiaee Se Nimo, arson) 89) | OL) OL |) 91 96 | 102 | 89 
1913 | 100 |} 100 |} 97} 96} 97 | 981] 100 | 103 } 109 | 111 | 116 | 112 | 105 
1914 | 104 | 106 | 106 | 106 |} 105 | 108 | 106 | 102 | 72 | 77) 72} 84) 99 
19059187.) 106 | 100 {F100 |} 98 | 95 | 93 | 102 | 108 | £71 | 175} 169) | 119 
1916 | 168 | 167 | 165 | 168 } 168 | 163 | 168 | 179 | 212 | 239 | 287 | 268 | 199 
1917 | 240 | 234 | 239 | 246 | 247 | 261 | 265 | 287 | 297 | 329 | 357 | 325 | 282 
1918 | 308 | 305 | 307 | 300 | 303 | 301 | 299 | 311 | 350 | 333 | 335 | 310 | 320 
1919 | 296 | 295 | 288 | 283 | 283 | 291 | 299 | 336 | 321 | 338 | 374 | 329 | 317 
1920 | 319 | 316 | 302 | 303 | 310 | 302 | 287 | 219 | 155 | 146 | 134] 94 | 250 
TOP eSiale OO So let6 | ce | 78.) 82 | 112) 140 | 157 |) 1o0R 1Ss7 | 107 
1O22BII SAS 7a 14 7) iSO et7s: |) L72" |) 172) | 165)| 1381 | 16 1-207 | 2047) 170 
1923 | 198 | 206 | 209 | 210 | 207 | 197 | 193 | 190 | 211 | 207 | 236 | 217 | 211 
1924 | 203 | 197 | 186 | 178 | 180 | 182 | 182 | 195 | 164 
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OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


TABLE CXXVIII 


Prices Patp To Propucers ror ToBacco AND INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES, 
DECEMBER IsT 


Index Index Index 
Cents Cents Cents 
Y Numbers Vee Be Numbers Tee fe Numbers 
r er é 
| pound |1910-14= Pound |1910-14= Pound |!910-14= 
: 100 100 100 
1910 9.3 90 1915 9.1 87 1920 Die? 204 
1911 9.4 91 1916 14.7 141 1921 19.9 191 
1912 10.8 104 1917 24.0 230 1922 2352 223 
1913 12.8 119 1918 28.0 269 1923 20.3 195 
1914 9.8 94 1919 39.0 Sas 
TABLE CXXTX 
Pricres Pain To PropucERS FOR APPLES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Cents per Bushel 
Year | Jan. | Feb.| Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
1910-14] 96.9/103.0} 108.4] 114.4) 122.6] 122.8) 102.3) 79.0) 70.2; 69.0} 72.4) 77.1] 94.8 
1910 | ... |108.8] 112.6} 114.2] 120.7] 119.6] 94.4] 75.4] 73.71 75.5] 83.4| 89.6] 97.9 
1911 |108.0/117.2] 121.6] 131.8] 139.2] 137.5] 115.1] 83.9] 71.6] 68.0] 69.4] 72.1|103.0 
1912 | 89.4] 95.8] 101.2] 109.2} 121.8] 118.4] 95.2] 75.0] 64.8] 61.8] 62.4] 66.3] 88.4 
1913 | 73.4] 76.4| 80.4) 83.7) 89.5) 97.6! 93.6] 80.6] 75.8] 81.0] 90.0) 98.1] 85.0 
1914 |107.1)116.8| 126.0} 133.Q; 141.8] 141.0] 113.4) 79.9} 65.1] 58.8] 56.6} 59.4] 99.9 
1915 | 68.0] 71.2} 73.2) 76.8) 85.4], 90.4| 84.4) 70.1) 59.9] 62.0] 69.2) 69.0] 73.3 
1916 | 79.7] 88.0} 92.0) 94.9) 98.0] 105.4) 108.1} 80.4) 77.7] 83.1] 87.6) 91.2] 90.5 
1917 |101.1|110.0} 123.3] 133.0) 149.8] 157.2] 151,1] 127.0} 107.8] 106.8) 117.5) 121.5|125.5 
1918 |128.8/140.1| 145.3] 151.9) 154.8] 158.2) 150.4] 128.1] 123.7] 183.5] 138.6] 132.8)140.5 
1919 |147.7|160.4| 175.4] 201.6] 224.5] 237.3] 197.7] 174.7| 162.0] 171.1] 182.8] 183.6]/185.2 
1920 |213.8/214.7) 231.8) 260.1) 285.5] 297.0] 280.7) 198.4) 137.4] 132.8] 130.0} 114.8/207.9 
1921 |118.6/128.4] 130.5] 134.4] 142.2] 169.2] 170.0] 171.2] 163.6] 186.9] 213.9] 168.5/158.1 
1922 |180.6/181.7| 197.4) 199.4] 209.1] 213.4} 199.3] 133.6] 109.8] 109.6] 98.5} 99.3/161.0 
1923 |114.8/124.0| 136.0) 147.1) 161.0] 173.9] 182.1] 181.2] 111.4] 115.1] 105.0] 102.2/133.7 
1924 |121.3]125.0| 129.0) 129.0] 131.3] 159.3] 141.3) 122.0] 110.0 


APPLES 


TABLE CXXX 
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Inpex Numsers or Prices Parp to Propucers ror APPLES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14=100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver 
1910 | 110 | 106 | 104 | 100] 98] 97} 92] 95] 105 | 109 | 115 | 116 | 103 
TOL  S | t4e | tie 113: | 106: 102 99 | 96 | 94 | 109 
LOT2F| 925) 93") 93 95] 99) |/ 96} 93°)) 95 | 92 | 90] 86 | 86) 93 
1913 | 76 | 74] 74 onl oun Onto Lele LOZ P1085 ellie |p L242 7s 90: 
POL a eet GC! Gu sh tii TOM tOB 5 85:1 78 (P77 1105 
1915 | 70; 69] 68 OMe Oates So i) S9et 8505 90) 1) “O65 89 77 
1916) 82 | 85) 85 S52 SON S6u LOG. P1029 1 | 120 eet tS 895 
TOT LOA ALOT | 114 G6 122) 128 | 148: 161 |) 1547] 155 | 162)) 158. | 1311 
1918 | 133 | 136 | 134 | 133 | 126 | 129 | 147 | 162 | 176 | 193 | 191 | 172 | 148 
1919 | 152 | 156°] 162 | 176-) 183 | 198 | 193 | 221 | 231 | 248 | 252 | 242 | 195 
1920 | 221 | 208 | 214 | 227 | 233 | 242 | 274 | 251 | 196 | 192 | 180 | 147 | 219 
NOP 22a 25 elZON TL 7 IG Ee 1s8) | 166s 217 233) 271 (295 1219) 1167 
1922 | 186 | 176 | 182 | 174 | 171 | 174 | 195 | 169 | 156 | 159 | 186 | 129 | 170 
1923/0118") 120) 7125 | 129 e13I | 142°) 178 | 166.) 159 | 167 || 145°) 183.) 141 
19247) 125) 121 | 119 | 113-107 | 1380 | 138°) 154 | 157 
TABLE CXXXI 
Prices Parp To PRopUCERS FOR CABBAGE IN THE UNITED STATES 
Dollars per 100 Pounds 
Year | Jan.|Feb.| Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. |Aver. 
1910-14/1.69]1.80} 1.87] 2.04) 2.15) 2.42] 2.56} 2.03} 1.68) 1.45) 1.33) 1.50] 1.88 
1910 |1.87/2.05} 2.14] 2.29) 2.77| 2.19} 2.27} 1.89] 1.94) 1.58) 1.36) 1.49] 1.99 
1911 |1.56/1.48] 1.26] 1.33] 1.38) 2.46] 2.93) 2.47) 1.94] 1.58) 1.51) 1.83) 1.81 
1912 |1.89/2.24) 2.88] 3.17] 2.98) 2.67] 2.29) 1.88) 1.25) 1.08) 1.04) 1.15) 2.04 
1913910, 2611.17) 2.03) 1.15) 1.58) 2.18) 2.64) 2.15) 1.79) 1.69) 1. 58)..75) 1266 
1914 |1.87/2.07| 2.03] 2.24) 2.05) 2.61] 2.66) 1.74] 1.50} 1.31) 1.14) 1.26) 1.87 
1915 |1.36]1.41} 1.38} 1.99} 2.53) 2.34) 1.95) 1.61] 1.24) 1.00) .97| 1.07) 1.57 
1916 |1.17/1.21] 1.38] 1.50) 1.93) 2.27) 2.15} 2.26) 2.17) 2.40) 2.61) 3.04) 2.01 
1917 |3.95|5.65| 6.77] 7.61] 7.53] 5.10) 3.23} 2.19) 1.76] 1.79) 2.66) 2.28) 4.21 
1918 |2.74/3.26] 2.86] 2.98} 3.23] 3.55] 3.41) 2.96) 2.45) 2.16) 1.99) 2.05] 2.80 
1919 |2.19/2.33] 2.71] 3.79] 4.97] 4.68] 4.23] 3.73] 3.08] 2.88) 2.74) 3.49] 3.40 
1920 |4.3115.05] 5.25] 5.59] 6.75] 5.47| 4.71] 3.28] 2.03] 1.95) 1.67] 1.77) 3.99 
1921 |1.91|1.86] 1.71] 2.03] 3.10} 4.04) 3.95] 3.16} 2.61] 2.39) 2.42) 2.77) 2.66 
1922 |3.05/3.09] 3.02} 3.10) 3.68] 3.36] 2.96] 2.12} 1.72] 1.55) 1.46) 1.63) 2.56 
1923 |2.11/2.42| 3.00] 3.62) 4.01] 4.11] 3.85] 3.20} 2.90] 2.59) 2.12) 2.30) 3.02 
1924 |2.56/2.76] 3.01] 3.28] 3.50} 3.57| 3.16) 2.76} 2.34 


216 OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


TABLE CXXXII 


InpEx NumBers or Prices Paro TO PRopUCERS FOR CABBAGE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14=100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 


| ee SE ee eS 


1910)| 121_| (114 | 114 | 112 | 129] 90:}' 89-|' 98+) 115,| 109 | 102.) 99) 106 
1911 | 92] 82] 67 65 | 64 | 102 | 114 | 122 | 115 | 109 | 114 | 122 | 96 
LOM SUIS | 24S S15 4S lobe SON AONE So eelom mera CEN ST Ae etOg 
1913 | 75 | 65] 55 56 |) 73.1) 908 | 103s | 106s) TOs) Tie) TSS ei ales 
1914 | 111 | 115 | 109 | 110 | 95 | 108 | 104 | 86) 89 90 | 86] 84) 99 
1915 || 80| 78 | 74 ree || allsy |) Geet ras |) cA) || At 69) | Waals est 
1916 | 69| 67 | 74 74 | 90] 94]. 84; 111 | 129 | 166 | 196 | 203 | 107 
1917 | 234 | 314 | 362 | 373 | 350 | 211 | 126 | 108 | 105 | 123 | 200 | 152 | 224 
1918 | 162 | 181 | 153 | 146 | 150 | 147 | 133 | 146 | 146 | 149 | 150 | 137 | 149 
1919 | 130 | 129 | 145 | 186 | 231 | 193 | 165 | 184 | 183 } 199 | 206 | 233 |; 181 
1920 | 255 | 281 | 281 | 274 | 314 | 226 | 184 | 162 | 121 | 134 | 126 | 119 | 212 
1921 | 113 | 103 | 91 | 100 | 144 | 167 | 154 | 156 | 155 | 165 | 182 | 185 | 141 
1922 | 180 | 172 | 161 | 152 | 171 | 1389 | 116 | 104 | 102 | 107 | 110 | 109 | 136 
1923 | 125 | 134 | 160 | 177 | 186 | 170 | 150 | 158 | 173 | 179 | 159 | 153 | 161 
1924 | 151 | 153 | 161 | 161 | 163 | 148 | 123 | 136 | 139 


TABLE CXXXIII 
Prices Parp To PRopuUCcERS FOR ONIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cents per Bushel 


Year | Jan.|J’eb.| Mar.| Apr. | May | June] July | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 


1910-14) 103) 113) 119 | 127 | 180 | 126 | 122 | 112 | 100 96) 967 OL a eae 


1910 | 94; 100) 92 | 103 | 103 | 106} 104; 100] 99 93 | 95] 99] 99 
1911 | 101} 104) 105 | 119 | 129 | 134 | 122 | 116 | 104 | 102 | 103 } 11321 113 
1912 | 117; 140} 167 | 175 | 177 | 155 | 114 | 100] 89 85} 84] 84] 124 
LOTS eS S29 78) 00 72) 87) 96°) 102)) 105!) 104") 1107) 1159) 115 96 
1914 | 121) 141) 155 | 159 | 153 | 141 | 170 | 1388 | 103 88 | 84] 92] 129 
1915 | 89) -98} 95 | 104} 103°] 108°} 93°] 86) 83 95 | 95} 100) 95 
1916 | 113) 126) 1380 | 124 | 123 | 134 | 147 | 184 | 123 | 181 | 154 | 176 | 135 
1917 | 208) 358} 476 | 496 | 398 | 308 | 201 | 155 | 143 | 158 | 177 | 177 | 271 
1918 | 179} 183} 147 | 134 | 135 | 139 | 163 | 165 | 163 | 143 | 143 | 132 | 152 
1919 | 134) 155) 200 | 202 | 230 | 234 | 232 | 226 | 195 | 196 | 212 | 246 | 205 
1920 | 281) 307) 326 | 344 | 338 | 264 | 205 | 176 | 173 | 159 | 144 | 131 | 237 
1921 | 135} 131] 114 98 | 107 | 138 | 148 | 159 | 168 | 187 | 220 | 245 | 154 
1922 | 264) 325] 366 | 470 | 331 | 271 | 204 | 157 | 127 | 110 | 124 | 132 | 241 
1923 | 160) 173) 174 | 197 | 201 | 221 | 208 | 185 | 179 | 186 | 175 | 178 | 186 
1924 | 181] 183} 181 | 174 | 184 | 155 | 176 | 169 | 162 


ONIONS AND PEANUTS 


TABLE CXXXIV 


Iypex NumsBers or THE Prices Parp to Propucers ror ONIONS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 
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Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.) Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.} Dee. | Aver. 
1910 | 91 88 | 77] 81 79 | 84] 85] 89] 99] 97 99 98 88 
POLIS 98") 925) 88 94 | 99) 106°) 100 | 104 | 104 | 106 | 107 || 112 | Tol 
1912 } 114 | 124 | 140 | 188 | 186 | 123 93 89 89 89 88 Soa lata 
HOLST SO Oa Oa | 862 Gi i 76 2-841) 94.) 104 |) 115) 120) | 114 ||) 86 
TOTAL fo 255) 130) 25.4) 1s) 112.) 189 || 12351-1038 |) 92 88 91 | 115 
TOTS) 86 | 87 | 80)} 82 CO NES25| eco) ess) | 99 99 99 | 85 
TOG MeO 2S MOOS EGS | 95) 1068) 120) | 120") 123) | 186 | 160) 74 120 
1ONT 1202 | 317 | 400’ 1 390 |-306 | 244 | 165.) 188 | 148 | 165 | 184 | 175 | 242 
1918 | 174 | 162 | 124 | 106 | 104 | 110 | 134 | 147 | 163 | 149 | 149 | 131 | 136 
TOTOMMISO) | 137 | 168, | 159 | 177 | 186 || 190 | 202 | 195 |) 204 || 221 | 244_) 183 
19204278) | 272) 274 | 271 | 260: | 210 | 168 | 157 |_173 || 166 | 150: | 130 | 212 
LOZ 13h) AWG 96 Hi S21 tO) | 21) 142 168) 9d) 19229) |) 2434) 188 
OPP IPO 288 SOSsaseOeieZop | 215 | 167 | 1405) 127 |) 124 | 1294) 134) 205 
1O23 Mela 501539) 146) tbo 155.) 75) | 170-0165 || 179) | 194 | 182--) 1765) 166 
LOQZAMEL TONG 2ee tole ee |) 14D 123) 44 tbl 1) 162 
TABLE CXXXV 
Prices Paip To PropucERS FOR PEANUTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Cents per Pound 
Year |Jan.|/Feb.) Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver 
1910-14] 4.6] 4.9] 4.8 | 5.0] 4.9] 5.2 | 5.1/4.9 | 4.9 | 4.6 | 4.5 | 4.5 | 4.8 
1910 24-9) 5.45.0 | 5241 5.2 | 5.4 | 5.2 | 4.5 1 4.52) 4.6 | 4.7 | 425 | 429 
TOMA AeA 5 nOWAS 8 459) aes) 152 500] 6.3: || Onl P4206 |e 4 aa as 
1912 | 4.3] 4.7| 5.0] 4.9 | 4.9] 5.2] 4.9] 5.0 | 4.8 | 4.7 | 4.7 | 4.6 | 4.8 
TOLSe e645 47 428 | 427 | 5.0) 5.1 | 4.97] 4.9 | 4.8 | 4544 Ses 
1OMINAS eae ese a On Sal | Sal | 522 14:9 | 520 | 425 4443 4S 
1915 (4.5) 4.4] 4.21 4.5 1 4.3] 4.8 | 4.7 |.4.5 | 4.45) 4:38.) 4.2 | 452°) 4.5 
1916 | 4.3] 4.4] 4.4 | 4.6 | 4.6] 4.7 | 4.6 | 4.6] 4.4] 4.4] 4.4 | 4.7 | 4.5 
OU e4nol ss) 5.5 1 Ot 702 | 7 | 7.6 | 2 | 6.6 [OL ee 7. G35 
Patent 2) 74 Be | S22 7.9 1 °7.8.| 719 | 8.35] 69.16.67) 6.1 1 7-5 
ToioNme OG. Ol 7-0 1-69 17.2 17-7 | 8.2. 1-8 | 8-35) 8.1 1-9-1) 9-1 | 7.7 
1920 | 9.9110. 5/112 110.9 111.2 ]11.2 11.0 | 8.5 | 8.0] 5.8 | 5.3 | 4.7) 9.0 
Too ieesedl 4) AO 3-5 e.4 1.8.8.1 8.8: | 3.9 | 4.04-4.0 3.771 3.5 | 3:38 
1922 | 3.6] 4.01 4.313.9]3.9] 4.2] 4.4) 4.4]4.7]/3.6] 4.7 | 5.0 | 4.2 
1923. 1°5201-6.5|.6-7 17.1 | 7.1 7.31 6.9 |6.7 | 6.7 | 7.0 | 6.8 | 6.2 Gada 
1924 | 6.4) 6.7/6.8 | 6.7 | 6.4 | 6.5 | 6.4 | 6676.4 


218 OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


TABLE CXXxVI 


Inpex Numsers or Prices Paip To PropucERS FOR PEANUTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 


| 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar,| Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.} Dec. 


1910 | 107 | 110 | 104 | 108 | 106 | 104 | 102 | 92] 92 | 100} 104 | 100 
1911 | 96 | 102 | 100 98 | 98} 100] 98} 108 | 104} 100} 98) 98 
1912 | 93 | 96 | 104 98 | 100 | 100 | 96 | 102 | 98 | 102 | 104 | 102 
LOTS) |) 1007) 925) "9s 96 | 96} 96 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 104] 98] 107 
ODA LOZ I OGr 9s 98 | 104 | 98 | 102 | 100 | 102 tee Wis} || UIs 
1915 | 98] 90) 88 WD || is |) See PN SPIT 828) 937 |) 935938 
19165), 93>) 907) 92 92} 94}; 90}; 90] 94) 90 96; 98 | 104 
1917 | 107 | 108 | 115 | 124 | 147 | 148 | 149 | 147 | 135 | 133 | 158 | 158 
1918 | 152 | 147 | 154 | 166 | 167 | 152 | 153 | 161 | 169 | 150 | 147 | 136 
1919 | 130 | 141 | 146 |°138 | 147 | 148 | 161 | 165 | 169 | 176 | 202 | 202 
1920 | 215 | 214 | 233 | 218 | 229 | 215 | 216 | 173 | 163 | 126 | 118 | 104 
1921 | 96] 84] 838 TO) “CON Teri) CET RD! ey 87 | 82| 78 
1922) 78 | 827] 90 78 | 80); 81 36. | 90) |) 96 78 | 104 } 111 
1923 | 128 | 133 | 140 | 142 | 145 | 140 | 135 | 137 | 1387 | 152 | 151 | 1388 
1924 | 139 | 137 | 142 | 134 | 181; 125 | 125 | 185 | 131 


TABLE CXXXVII 
Prices Par to Propucers or Broom CorRN IN THE UNITED STATES 


Dollars per Ton 


Year |Jan.|Feb.| Mar.) Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.; Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


1910-14; 103) 103} 105 | 105 | 100 | 90] 96} 96]. 98] 94 91 82 


1910 | 190) 197} 200 | 204 | 199 | 151 | 180 } 142 | 189 | 108 96 93 
LOUTS SSL SOUS ie SLs GO GS a1 6725 OD seit aia aS 
19125 )-100)" 36) 5997) TOU | 83a" 79) 85) 83 Te 0 69 57 
TONSA 495 O02 O0 OS") Soon OLN ac 1a 91 | OGRE LOD OO 92 
1914 | 94) 95) 91] -89; 85] 88) 88] 91 Gielen Ga 66 58 
195s 66) 7S 68 |) 71 (haa ON) VN SBE sy) aks 7 lO 
1916 | 104) 104) 104 | 96 | 101 | 102 | 103 | 120 | 129 | 168 | 173 | 172 
1917 | 184} 201) 212 | 227 | 252 | 223 | 194 | 308 | 240 | 270 | 296 | 280 
1918 | 249) 254) 242 | 222 | 206 | 222 | 235 | 232 | 300 | 265 | 205 | 172 
1919 | 169] 141) 174 | 149 | 152 | 106 | 119 | 124 | 154 | 162 | 161 | 163 
1920 | 163] 123} 130 | 145 | 146 | 145 | 118 | 142 | 125 | 126 | 123 88 
LOT eCO| ee AL) al Oe SOGn |e cOn lamer mG Zan GS ene 68 86 
1922 | #1) 88} 80] 76] 82) 87} 84] 122 | 175 | 198-7221 | 238 
1923 | 229] 256) 242 | 204 | 223 | 233 | 214 | 195 | 169 | 197 | 161 | 172 
1924 | 131) 114} 110 | 106 | 107 | 107 171 | 156 


BROOM CORN AND CLOVER SEED 219 
TABLE CXXXVIII 
InpEx Numperrs or Prices Pain tro Propucers ror Broom Corn 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 

Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.} Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver 
1910 | 184 | 191 | 190 | 194 | 199 | 168 | 187 | 148 | 142 | 115 | 105 | 113 | 163 
1911 79 78 74 70 81 TH ral 75 94 | 129 | 136 | 132 90 
1912 97 83 94 96 83 88 89 86 79 74 | 76 AD 8235) 
1913 48 54 54 55 53 68 59 | 95 | 108 | 109 | 110 | 112 76 
1914 91 92 87 85 85 98 92 95 79 a 73 Hil 85 
1915 64 76 65 68 aD 86 82 86 Gd OLN SLO tenes: 81 
1916 | 101 | 101 99 CF LOM ats OT 25 | 1321179 W190. 210) 27, 
LOTT dO) | 195.5202) | 216) 252) || 248 || 202°) 321 | 245 | 287 | 325 | 341 | 24s 
1918 | 242°] 247 | 230 | 211 | 206 | 247 | 245 | 242 | 306 | 282 | 225 | 210 | 241 
LOLOR AGS | S79) 166") 142 | 1525) 1187) 1245) 129) 157 | 172 | 177 | 199°) 153 
1920 | 158 | 119 | 124 | 138 | 146 | 161 | 118 | 148 |] 128 | 134 | 13 107 | 135 
1921 68 69 69 66 66 84 78 70 69 Ws 75) 105 74 
1922 69 85 76 72 82 97 Sie lalan \ 179) | 205: 243 1s290u) 130 
LOZS ales o2e es OuleocOnl—24, jeces |) 259 1-223, 203) L721) 210) 177.) 2104) 218 

HOZA el 2 eels) 1054-1014) 107 | 119 178 | 159 

TABLE CXXXIX 
Prices Pain To PropucERS FOR CLOVER SEED IN THE UNITED STATES 
Dollars per Bushel 

Year | Jan. | Feb.| Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Aver. 
1910-14] 8.96].9.44] 9.64] 9.73] 9.47] 9.09] 8.91] 9.02} 8.85] 8.61] 8.50] 8.68] 9.08 
TONG Se26|) Se 26) Slo 7 Oil 7.47\ 7.24) 7.17) 7.538) 8.27] 8.13) 7e70l- 794i 7.84 
1911 | 8.27] 8.37] 8.56] 8.79] 8.74] 8.80] 8.83] 9.65] 10.19] 10.33] 10.37) 10.62] 9.29 
1912 |10,89]12.22} 12.89] 12.91] 12.53] 11.69] 10.64] 9.80] 9.39] 9.37] 9.06] 9.00/10.87 
1913 | 9.41|10.28] 10.42] 11.00] 10.74] 9.77] 9.78] 9.37] 7.31] 7.00 7.33¢ 7.70| 9.18 
AGTAG ET 1O9INS O7| 8-17) S206) 7:87) 7%-296)) B12) 8.76] 9210) 8-245 Sf02)> 8.12/68 21 
1915 | 8.51| 8.60} 8.55] 8.36] 8.14] 7.90] 7.96] 7.94] 8.49] 9.70] 9.67] 10.01] 8.65 
1916 |10.27|10.47| 10.76] 10.58} 9.98] 9.47] 9.15] 9.12} 8.65] 8.54! 9.20] 9.40) 9.63 
1917 | 9.60] 9.87] 10.32] 10.41] 10.40] 10.29] 10.50] 10.53} 10.89] 11.92] 12.91] 13.53)10.93 
1918 |14.48|16.46] 17.49] 17.86] 16.56] 15.88] 14.71] 15.20] 16.61) 19.01] 20.03] 20.67/17.08 
1919 |21.55/21.79| 22.61] 24.81] 24.48] 23.37] 23.25] 24.33] 25.38] 26.47] 26.53] 27.63/24.35 
1920 |28.06/31.21] 31.88] 32.23] 29.84] 26.21] 25.52] 19.97] 17.77] 13.18] 11.64] 10.28/23.13 
1921 |10.82/10.61| 10.98] 10.80] 10.71] 10.20] 10.00] 10.37] 10.25] 10.21] 10.09] 10.38|10.45 
1922 |10.69/11.88] 13.00] 13.13] 12.84] 11.60] 11.00] 9.88] 8.85} 9.66] 10.18] 10.88/11.13 
1923 |11.16]11.52] 11.71] 11.48] 11.20] 10.84] 10:94] 10.46] 11.07] 12.20] 12.18] 12.22/11.42 

1924 |12.51/12.67| 13.04] 11.13] 13.07] 12.72] 12.42] 12.09] 12.15 
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TABLE CXL 
{inpex NumBers or Prices Parp TO PRopDUCERS FOR CLOVER SEED 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 
Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.) Dee. | Aver. 
1910 | 92) 88] 85 81 79 80 80 | 838] 93 94 | 91 91 86 
1911 92 | 89] 89 90 | 92} 97 99 | 107-115 | 120 || 122 | 122 | 102 
1912 | 122 | 129 | 134 | 133 | 182 | 129 | 119 | 109 | 106 | 109 | 107 | 104 | 120 
1913 | 105 | 109 | 108 | 113 | 113 | 107 | 110} 104} 88 81 86 | 89 | 101 
1914 | 89] 85] 85 S383 28s 91 97 | 103 96 | 94] 941] 90 
1915 | 95] 91 89 86 | 86| 87 89 | 88 | 96 | 113°] 114} 115 | 95 
1916 | 115 | 111 | 112 | 109 | 105 | 104 | 103 | 101 98 99 | 108 | 108 | 106 
LOL WOT 105 10) 107 10s S| MSs) a 23 ISS 52 veteromn mee 
LOTS SAG 2 9 L74 Sie |) S47 ee 16h. e169 S822 e236 mize mses 
LOTS | 2417231 12235) 255" 12259 19257 1) 26L 270 287 | S07 Sie islsaiees 
LOZO NV S13) F381 33l 33) 3ts., | 288 | 2867221) 201 153) rota GaEobS 
CODD L2T  E 2 eS UN See Ty EG oO stun Om eney 
1922 | 119 | 12 135 3s) | SEs || P28 123. | On OOM st t2 tl ZO tet om maize 
1928 a 25 e(122 ) D2 ALS | Se WOM) AS WIG 25 Neate eG 
19245) 140 A134 S58 AIA ASS |STAN 13Or eA es 7 
TABLE CXLI 
Prices Parp To Propucers ror TimoTHy SEED IN THE UNITED STATES 
Dollars per Bushel 

Year |Jan.|Feb.| Mar.) Apr. | May | June] July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.] Dec. | Aver. 
1910-14)3 . 74/3 .92] 4.07] 4.12] 4.14) 3.98] 3.92] 3.54) 3.42) 3.45) 3.441 3.38! 3.71 
TOO Ses eesti Sal cus aetic lle) Ameer ee Ses lcci 3 604.03) 408) Ati 

1911 |4.12/4.51) 4.93) 5.17) 5.24) 5.24) 5.48) 6.52] 6.65] 6.91] 6.90] 6.72] 5.70 
1912 |6.99/7.26) 7.33] 7.27) 7.16] 6.68] 5.96] 3.20) 2.09] 1.95] 1.82] 1.79] 4.96 
1913 |1.79)1.78) 1.72) 1.74) 1.76) 1.77) 1.94) 2.01) 2.13) 2.02) 2.08) 2710) 196. 
1914 |2.07/2.12) 2.30) 2.28) 2.38] 2.23] 2.32] 2.43] 2.46] 2.341 2.34] 2.18] 2.99 
1915 |2.63/2.66| 2.78) 2.69] 2.75) 2.65] 2.57) 2.56) 2.62! 2.72] 2.91] 2.86] 2.70 
1916 |3.05/3.19) 3.28) 3.51) 3.33) 3.26] 3.08] 2.36] 2.22] 2.27) 2.25) 2.31] 2.84 
1917 |2.44/2.46) 2.70) 2.76] 3.09] 3.09] 3.04! 3.23] 3.31] 3.61] 3.25] 3.37] 3.03 
1918 |3.57/3.78) 3.84) 3.74) 3.84] 3.56] 3.67] 3.87] 3.79] 4.08] 4.26] 4.21] 3.85 
1919 |4.34/4.51) 4.54) 4.69} 5.05} 4.63] 4.49] 4.58] 4.55] 4.78] 4.67] 4.98] 4.65 
1920 |5.35/5.62) 5.61) 5.63) 5.61) 5.46] 5.14] 4.44] 3.52] 3.25] 3.09] 3.16] 4.66 
1921 |3.04/2.75) 2.97) 2.84) 2.90} 2.99] 2.98] 2.71] 2.31] 2.70!-2.41] 2.57] 2.76 
1922 |2.70/2.82) 2.95) 3.11] 3.21] 2.81) 2.53] 2.20] 2.28] 2.48] 2.49] 2.69] 2.69 
1923 |3.06/2.98} 3.00) 2.99] 2.87] 2.92) 3.16} 2.63] 3.01] 3.12] 3.15] 3.19] 3.01 
1924 |3.37|/3.56) 3.60] 3.54) 3.48) 3.44] 3.23) 3.20] 3.12 
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TABLE CXLII 


InpEx NuMBERsS oF Prices Pain To PrRopucERS FOR TIMOTHY SEED 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Corresponding Months of 1910-14 =100 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Aver. 
TOW soe th Sou Wee Ta cg Ws etd esectee Ae sce ll errcomee Pee GL CaF 2 i a RW Tt 2 

1911 | 110 | 115 | 121 | 125 | 127 | 182 | 140 | 184 | 194 | 200 | 201 | 199 | 154 
VOPZA A187 | 185: | 180-1 176.) 173 | 168 | 152 | 90 | -61 Sf | isal| Gish || dey! 
HOTS eA Sal eA A aa ASN eaan 849 157s) 62,1 :69) | 60) 627) sol 
HOC Some S4 ee Sie post OMlec5O | 59 (69) || 727 |= 681) 268) | 164) |) 62 
TOMS TONURGS | OSnIGaae G6. On 1 664) 72 |) 77 1 29h 185") -<85) || 73 
1916; 82] 81 - 81 Ss] HO | ee) ADM Tee) MB) Colahel). Gey Motes) a/7/ 
HOIMIMEGO TIGA LOOM GO LsetD le oul soni Ola 970 POS O4ais LOOMS Sz 
1918 | 95|-96 | 94 | 91] 93] 89 | 94 | 109 | 111 | 118 | 124 | 125 | 104 
ASLO MIG IS | 119) |) 14 192 | te | 115 | 129°) 133 |) 139 |) 1365) 147 | 125 
1920 | 143 | 143 | 138 | 137 | 136 | 137 | 181 | 125; 103 | 94) 90 | 94} 126 
FOsteeSigin 204 87s 126017075 | 76) 77 |) 68 |) 78.) 70.) 769 74 
Toop lee | ore | FO) e- -78 | | 65 162 |) 67) 72) 72) 80 iors 
fo Ss) | 76 72 1 731 69 | 73. | 8i-| 74) 88 | 90) 927] 94) SI 
19240) G04) 91a) “88H\5 867)) 84) 86 | 82) 90) 91 
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CHAPTER XXI 
FARM WAGES 


Farm wages by the month with board.— Wages of farm labor 
by the month in addition to board, are given in Table CXLIV. 
For the five years before the war wages averaged $14 in Alabama 
and $31 in Oregon. The other states included in the Table 
varied between these limits. During the early part of the war, 
farm wages rose slightly faster than union wage rates. In 1920 
the index number of farm wages in the United States was 228. 
It then fell rapidly and averaged 142 in 1922. 

Farm wages in different states.—Wages of farm labor are a 
compromise between the prices of farm products and the wages 
in other industries. Near industrial centers and at times of full 
employment they approach industrial wages. Further from such 
centers they approach the prices of farm products in the region. 
Farm wages in North Dakota in 1923 averaged 34 per cent above 
the five-year pre-war average while the Pennsylvania average 
was 92 per cent above pre-war. On farms within a few miles of 
industrial centers, the index numbers for farm wages are practically 
the same as for city wages. 

The average price of farm products in Pennsylvania in 1923 
was 38 per cent above pre-war. Farm wages were 92 per cent above 
pre-war so that farmers who attempted to farm with hired labor 
were in very serious difficulty. 

Wages from the farmer’s standpoint—From 1916 to 1919 
the percentage rise in wages was less than the rise in prices of 
farm products. In any region that had average crops, farm 
wages were easier to pay than usual. For the United States, for 
the three years 1917 to 1919, it required only 84 per cent of the 
pre-war quantity of farm products to hire a man. When prices 
fell, farm wages fell less rapidly, so that it required more bushels 
of wheat or pounds of beef than ever before to hire a man for a 


month. In 1923 the quantity of farm products required to pay 
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a hired man in Pennsylvania was 39 per cent above the pre-war 
average. In Oregon it was 40 per cent above. Owing to the high 
price of cotton, wages in the South were not high in terms of 
pounds of the product, but owing to low yield, they were high in 
terms of acres of cotton required to pay the labor. 

Wages from the hired man’s standpoint.—The hired man is 
interested in his alternative opportunities. Compared with the 
pre-war average, farm wages rose more rapidly than union wage 
rates. In 1918 farm wages would exchange for 25 per cent more 
city wages than they would during the five years before the war. 


100 —— - 
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Fic. 95.—Wages of farm and city labor. Farm wages are a compromise between city 
wages and the prices of farm products. 


In 1923 farm wages would exchange for 25 per cent less than the 
pre-war amount of city wages. From the hired man’s viewpoint 
farm wages were only 75 per cent of what they should have been 
to compare as favorably with city wages as they did before the war. 
From the farmer’s standpoint they were 18 per cent too high to 
allow him to pay wages with the usual quantity of farm products. 
Wages of farm and city labor.—For farmers, dairy farmers, 
and stock-raisers, the Census indicates whether the laborer is 
working on the home farm or working for others. For these 
groups 79 per cent of the workers were working on the home farm. 
1 Abstract of the Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, p. 483. 
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Data from the Census and from various farm-management 
investigations indicate that over three-fourths of the farm work is 
done by the farmer and members of his family. The average 
labor force is approximately two persons—the operator himself, 
family labor equal to half a man, and hired labor equal to half a man. 

The majority of farmers have no regular hired help. Com- 
paratively few have more than one hired man. In eight counties 
in New York State, in 1917, 26 per cent of the farmers had one 
hired man, 5 per cent had two, and 2.5 per cent had three or more.” 

The farmer works with the hired man and finds it difficult 


00 
1914- 1915: 1916, 1917 I918 1989 1920) “to2%e,19230=1o0— 


Fig. 96.—Farm wages and prices paid to farmers for food products. Wages rose less 
rapidly and fell less rapidly than farm prices. 


not to share his prosperity with him. Similarly, when the farmer 
is losing money, the hired man usually knows it and is more willing 
to accept lower wages than are factory employees, who do not 
have enough direct contact with the industry to realize its financial 
condition. For example, in 1920 farmers in the corn and cotton 
belts suffered more than farmers in wheat and dairy regions. 
Wages were reduced the following year 40.3 per cent in Iowa and 
45.9 per cent in Georgia, but only 34.6 per cent in Oregon and 26.5 
per cent in New York. 

Wages in: general lag behind prices. Farm wages, however, 


* Census of the Agricultural Resources of New York, 1919, p. 12. 
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respond to prices much more quickly than do wages of industrial 
workers. In 1921 wages of farm workers dropped to 47 per cent 
above the pre-war level, while wages of city labor were 109 per 


cent above pre-war. Similar differences occurred after the Civil 
War. 


TABLE CXLIII 


InpEX Numpers or Waces or Crry Workers AND WacEs or Farm WorRKERS 


1910-14=10 
| 

Farm City zs Farm City 2 Farm City 

Y ; 
ear | Labor* | Labor T nee Labor* | Labort ees Labor* | Labor+ 

1914 103 104 1918 170 136 1921 147 209 
1915 104 105 1919 194 158 1922 142 197 
1916 113 109 1920 228 203 1923 162 215 
1917 141 116 


* Wages of male farm workers by the month with board, as reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

t+ Index Numbers of Union Wage Rates per Hour of Labor in the United States 
as of May 15, Monthly Labor Review, Vol. XV, No. 5, p. 1037 (November, 1922), 
Vol. XVII, No. 6, p. 108 (December, 1923). 


TABLE CXLIV 


Farm WaceEs rpeER Monte Wits Boarp 


Pennsyl- North United 


Year Towa Oregon | Alabama}| Texas Hake Siated 


vania 


1910-14] $19.75 | $29.34 | $31.40 | $13.56 | $18.74 | $30.08 | $20.53 


1910 18.75 28.00 32.00 13.00 18.00 29.00 19.21 
1911 19.20 28.30 31.00 13.70 18.40 28.90 20.18 
1912 19.80 29.60 31.00 13.70 19.00 30.30 20.81 


1913 20.60 30.70 31.00 14.40 19.20 31.00 21.38 
1914 20.40 30.10 32.00 13.00 19.10 31.20 21.05 


1915 21.00 31.10 31.30 12.50 18.70 32.00 21.26 
1916 24.00 34.10 34.50 12.50 20.40 33.20 23.25 
1917 30.00 41.00 44.00 16.00 25.00 41.00 28.87 
1918 34.00 00.00 58.00 21.20 31.00 52.00 34.92 


1919 37.80 55.00 64.00 25.50 38.80 56.00 39.82 
1920 47.00 66.35 68.00 29.30 42.00 70.00 46.89 


1921 35.00 39.60 44.50 17.00 26 .00 40.00 30.14 
1922 33.00 36.80 43.50 17.60 24.20 38.70 29.17 
1923 38.00 43.30 52.50 19.90 28.30 40.30 33.18 
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TABLE CXLV 


Inpex Numpers or Farm Waces PER Monta WitTH BoarpD 


1910-14 = 100 
‘e 
Year aos Towa Oregon | Alabama} Texas a. ee os 
1910 95 95 102 96 96 96 94 
1911 97 96 99 101 98 96 98 
1912 100 101 99 101 101 101 101 
1913 104 105 99 106 102 103 104 
1914 103 103 102 96 102 104 103 
1915 106 106 100 92 100 106 104 
1916 122 116 110 92 109 110 113 
1917 152 140 140 118 133 136 141 
1918 172 170 185 156 165 173 170 
1919 191 187 204 188 207 186 194 
1920 238 226 217 216 224 233 228 
1921 177 135 142 125 139 133 147 
1922 167 125 139 130 129 129 142 
1923 192 148 167 147 151 134 162 
| 


CHAPTER XXII 
VALUE OF FARM LAND 


What is farm land?—The Census reports the value of farms in 
the United States in 1920 to have averaged $69 per acre. Buildings 
were worth $12. The latter figure has been subtracted from the 
former and the balance called value of land. This has led to a 
common misunderstanding since many persons have assumed 
this to be value of land in its natural state—‘‘ the indestructible 
powers of the soil.” Land on an active farm is like a manufac- 
turing plant. It includes products in all stages of production. 
There is plowing done for the next crop, clover and grass seedings 
of various ages, wheat and orchards. The land includes the manure 
and fertilizer used in the rotation, the roots of clover and stubble 
of previous crops for soil improvement. It also includes tile 
drains, ditches, irrigation works, wells, windmills, fences, roads 
and innumerable other things. The only man who realizes the num- 
ber of things included is the man who has bought a farm that 
lacked all these things and has added them. For large areas in the 
United States the so-called ‘‘ land ” does not sell for enough to pay 
for the addition of these things. Since this “land” is largely 
man made, its price, when more is needed, must have some relation- 
ship to the cost of creation. 

Value of plow lands.—The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports for the values of plow lands indicate that 
in 1916 farm lands in the United States were worth 31 per cent 
more than for the five-year average 1910 to 1914. The advance 
in the general price level was 30 per cent. Farm lands, therefore, 
were stationary in price when measured in terms of many commod- 
ities rather than in terms of one commodity (gold). From 1916 
to 1918 farm lands advanced much more slowly than the general 
price level. When the secondary financial inflation occurred in 
1919, the belief that prices would never fall became general, just 
as the belief has now become general that city houses will never 
again be cheap. In each case a land boom developed. 
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Prices of plow lands in the United States rose from $58 per 
acre in 1916 to $68 in 1918 and to $90 in 1920. They declined to 
$64 in 1924, or were practically down to the 1916 level. The 
decline in 1923 was slight. 

In New York State the rise in land prices was much less. The 
average value of plow lands per acre was $53 in 1916, rose to $64 
in 1920 and fell to $54 by 1924. For this reason the young men 
who started farming in New York after they returned from the war 
lost less heavily than those who bought farms in western states. 

On the face of it, the prices as reported indicate that farms 
are worth slightly more than in 1916, but when prices are rising 
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Fig. 97.—Prices of farm land and prices paid to farmers for food products. Farm prices 
rose more rapidly than farm land and fell more rapidly. 


it is easy to sell at the price level, while when prices are falling 
there are few buyers and anyone who must sell is very fortunate 
if he can obtain anywhere near the quoted level of prices. In 
most regions there are practically no buyers as the tenants and 
young hired men who furnish the usual market for farms are 
unable to buy. Most of the transfers that are made are transfers 
to creditors. Of course, farm land will again become salable in 
time. Good land is one of the soundest investments. It can 
no more remain at the depth of depression than it could remain 
at the height of the boom, but in 1924 there was no assurance that 
the bottom had been reached. Prices of farm products must turn 
upwards, or farm land will continue to decline. 
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TABLE CXLVI 


InpEx NumBeErs oF VALUE oF PLow LANDS PER ACRE ON Marcu 1 


1910-14=100 

Index Index Ms Index Ind 

bya ar . ar G re 
ye Numbers New Numbers Year Numbers Year Numbers 

1900 45 1913 103 1917 136 1921 184 
1910 93 1914 109 1918 153 1922 156 
1911 96 1915 bi 1919 167 1923 142 
1912 99 1916 123 1920 202 1924 141 


Inflation and land values.—The period of secondary inflation 
was primarily responsible for the boom in land values. When the 
war was over, prices started to decline and moderate deflation 
was commonly expected, but when secondary inflation occurred 
the belief that prices would never fall became almost universal. 
While the inflation and the optimism engendered by it were the 
primary causes several secondary causes contributed to the infla- 
tion of land prices. Vast credits were advanced by the American 
Government and by American banks to Europe. The food 
ministries of European countries bought even more wildly than did 
individual consumers. They bought such large quantities of many 
foods that they were unable to get rid of their hoards until the fall 
of 1921. 

In the summer of 1921, England dumped the last of her bacon 
on the German market. In September, she still had on hand 80 
million pounds of butter. In the winter of 1921, when sugar was 
practically unsalable in this country, Italy was still rationing 
sugar in order to get rid of her war-time hoards. 

Just at the time of the wildest inflation, young men were returning 
from the army. Many of these married and purchased farms. 
This increased the demand for farm property. These direct and 
indirect results of inflation brought on the greatest land boom 
experienced by the present generation. 

Farms were not bought primarily for speculation. Purchases 
were made by men who normally buy farms, but who normally 
would not have purchased so soon, that is, the rate at which tenants 
and hired men purchased farms was several times normal. Thou- 
sands of young men returning from the war married, and purchased 
farms. Normally, many of these would have bought before. 
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The fact that the slight deflation in 1918 was checked and turned 
into inflation led to the belief that prices would never fall. Gov- 
ernment agencies shared this belief, and the Secretary of Interior 
proposed a plan to place large numbers of soldiers on the land. 
Fortunately farm organizations opposed these measures, and they 
did not become laws. 

The purchasing power of plow lands.—The index numbers of 
the prices of plow lands are given in Table CXLVI. There was 
considerable advance in the price of lands in 1916 to 1917, a larger 
advance in 1918 to 1919, and a striking advance in 1920, followed 
by equally striking declines in 1921 and 1922. 

During the four years 1917 to 1919, the value of plow lands 
advanced much less rapidly than did the prices paid to farmers 
for farm products. In 1920 plow lands nearly caught up with 
prices. In 1921 the prices of farm products dropped so rapidly 
that farm land was about one-third higher than farm products 
in comparison to pre-war relationships. 

In comparison with farm wages plow lands were very cheap 
in 1923. They were also cheap from 1917 to 1920. 

When compared with wholesale prices of non-agricultural 
commodities plow lands in 1917 were very cheap. They would 
exchange for only three-fourths of the normal amount. The ratio 
gradually narrowed. In 1920, plow lands would exchange for 84 
per cent of pre-war amount. In 1921 other things fell so fast 
that plow lands were high. In 1923 plow lands would exchange 
for 83 per cent of the pre-war amount of non-agricultural products. 

A day of work at union wages in 1923 would buy one-half 
more land than it would have purchased as a five-year average 
before the war. 

To the farm laborer, farm land is cheaper, in terms of wages, 
than it was before the war. From comparisons with the various 
index numbers, except prices of food as sold by farmers, farm land 
appears to be cheap. The fact that wages are high is, however, 
an unfavorable factor for wages take such a large share of the 
product that there is little left to pay for fences, buildings, and 
other investments that go under the name of farm land. 

Future of land values.—Unless the prices of food products 
rise and remain much higher than they were from 192i to 1928, 
it is to be expected that farm land will continue to drop in price 
for some time. With food products as sold by farmers bringing 
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one-fifth above pre-war, farm wages, 62 per cent above pre-war, 
farm land at 40 per cent above the pre-war average is too high. 
The increasing efficiency of agriculture may account for a moderate 
discrepancy between wages and prices. 

Before the war much of the farm land in the United States 
sold at prices that were beyond the earning power of the land. 
Land prices had been steadily advancing for a long time and land 
had come to be looked upon as such a good investment that a por- 
tion of the income was expected to be derived from increasing land 
values. A discontinuance of returns from this source will auto- 
matically cail for a serious decline in land prices in some regions. 
If the deflation continues, it is to be expected that farm land will 
continue to be looked upon as a risky investment, and that the 
price will drop to a point where the income from land will pay 
interest on the investment. 

Another factor tending to depress the price of land during 
deflation is the fact that taxes more than doubled. Before the 
war, taxes took from 10 to 50 per cent of the rents. A very common 
ratio was one-fifth. When taxes are doubled, even if rents remain 
stationary, the taxes would take from 20 to 100 per cent of the 
rent. The high price of labor, machinery, farm supplies, and the 
like compared with the low prices of farm products cuts the rents 
so decidedly that there is much land that has no rental value. 
Much land of this sort stays in use for a time because people are 
hoping for better returns and because a rental that is less than the 
taxes is better than no rental so long as one wishes to retain title 
to one’s home. Gradually some such land is being abandoned. 

The price of land always lags. When conditions are improving 
it goes up gradually; when conditions are unfavorable, it becomes 
very difficult to sell land. The nominal prices do not decline at 
once. The price of land should be based on its rental value for 
many future years, just as is the price of a house. Since the 
future is not known, it is natural that a series of previous years 
should be the basis of judging land values rather than the past 
year. When the future differs materially from the past, this com- 
mon method of judging by the past may become very erroneous. 

Many farms are now for sale at such low prices as to make very 
attractive bargains for one who is ready to start farming. The gen- 
eral average of prices is, however, likely to decline further before 


the next upswing. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
ERRONEOUS MEASURES OF FARM CONDITIONS 


Value of farm products_as_a measure_of farm conditions.— 
The value of all crops is widely used as a measure of farm. 
conditions. This is very misleading. It includes corn, oats and 
hay that are not sold, and includes wheat and potatoes that are 
used for seed. If these crops are very high in price the value of 
the farmer’s income is not determined by the theoretical value of 
the crops he raises but by the actual value of the crops and animals 
he sells. Corn is frequently cheap when hogs are high. In such 
a case the farmers are better off than the figures would indicate. 

An even worse error is the addition of the corn and the hogs 
produced from the corn, and the hay and the stock produced from 
it. To assume that the resulting total represents the income of 
agriculture is a serious error. Such additions are of interest and 
may be useful for some purposes, but the cash income of the farmer 
is, of course, the product of quantities sold times price. It may be 
interesting to figure the value of the pasture grass and the hay 
eaten by a steer, but it is the weight of the steer and its price per 
pound with which the farmer is concerned. Calculations based 
on the above method are very misleading. Corn may be low 
in price and hogs high. The sum of the two will then be much 
too low to represent the farm income. 

Even if either of these methods were not grossly misleading, there 
would still be a serious error in comparing the value of the total 
product of one year with another and assuming that each yearly 
increase represents increased prosperity. With the growth in 
population the total area in crops and the total amount produced 
are steadily increasing just as the total amount of coal mined is 
increasing. The increase which comes from additional bushels 
is not increased prosperity. If it were, the comparison of crop 
values fifty years ago and now would show farmers to be eight 
to ten times as prosperous as formerly. Such figures have been 


used to prepare an index number of purchasing power of farmers. 
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Comparing the value of the output of agriculture with prices of 
other commodities.—The total output of agriculture in 1922 at 
prices of 1913 would buy slightly more of all commodities at prices 
of 1922 than the smaller output of agriculture in 1913 would have 
bought at prices then. This method compares physical volume 
of production times prices in one industry with prices in all industry. 
The results, showing agriculture to have a purchasing power of 
102, were widely heralded.! 

From 1913 to 1922, the physical volume of production of crops 
increased 14 per cent, and for animal husbandry the increase was 
22 per cent. For all industries, as an aggregate, the increase in 
physical volume of production was 15 per cent.2 

If agriculture had to increase its output 14 to 22 per cent, in 
order to be able to exchange for 2 per cent more goods than in 1917, 
it certainly did not have a purchasing power above normal. The 
purchasing power of farm products, in terms of all commodities 
including farm products, would be 102+(114 to 122), or from 
about 84 to 89. As calculated from comparative prices in Table 
XXXII, agricultural products had a purchasing power of 82 for 
1922. 

Selection of the base period.—Another common error is to use 
too distant a base. A recent publication used 1900, and again 
1891 to 1900, as bases, and used wholesale prices in cities. This 
basis of comparison shows prices of farm products to be as high 
as the general price level.2 This method involves several serious 
errors. It is entirely unsafe to assume that wholesale prices in 
cities at these two dates indicate what the comparative farm prices 
were. Taxes and interest charges also are on bases entirely dif- 
ferent from those of a generation ago. 

Also, great areas of land that were submarginal during the 
base period have been brought into use at large expense, and 
increased yields per acre have been obtained by extending the inten- 


1Tables showing trends in agricultural movements given out as mimeographed 
sheets at Conference of Agricultural Editors Association with the Department of 
Commerce, March 1, 1923; William Johnson, Figures Do Lie, Country Gentleman, 
Vol. LVIII, No. 16 (April 21, 1923); R. J. McFall, Economic Studies (mimeographed), 
No. 106 (July, 1923), p. 4. 

2 Harvard Economic Service, Review of Economic Statistics, preliminary Vol. IV, 
No. 3, p. 216 (July, 1922); preliminary Vol. V, No. 3, p. 196 (July, 1923). 

3 The Great ‘‘ Farm Depression’ Myth, Standard Daily Trade Service, vol. xxx 


(October 24, 1923), p. 215. 
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sive margin, so that agriculture to-day is adjusted to a price level 
higher than that of a generation ago when compared with other 
commodities. One could get still different results if one used 1840 
as a base period; but such results would have no meaning to the 
young man who went in debt to start farming in the last seven 
years, or to the man who laid tile drains, or to the pioneer who 
developed arid or irrigated land on the basis of pre-war prices. 

During the period from 1897 to 1913 the general price level 
was rising at the rate of over 2 per cent per year based on the middle 
year as 100. The upward secular trend for most farm products 
was even more. Very intensive methods came to be used. The 
entire practice and philosophy of agriculture came to be based on a 
rising price level. To return to a stable price level would have 
given agriculture a severe shock. 

Judging agriculture in 1924 by conditions in 1920.—An even 
worse error is to use the census of 1920 and assume that these 
data apply after four years of agricultural depression. In criticism 
of Senator Johnson of California because of a reference to the 
“‘ prosperous East ”’ and “‘ the deflated farmers of the West ”’ the 
Washington Post, Saturday, June 28, 1924, quotes the Census 
figures of January 1, 1920, as follows: 

“ According to the census bureau, the agricultural wealth of 
the country is increasing at a gratifying rate—at a much higher 
rate than the total wealth of the nation. The total wealth of the 
United States increased in the eight years from 1912 to 1920 by 
scarcely 55.1 per cent. If its growth in the preceding two years 
was at the same rate, we may reckon that for the decade 1910 to 
1920 at a fraction under 69 per cent. 

“But in that same decade the total value of all farm property 
in the United States increased by 90.1 per cent, the value of the land 
alone increased by 92.5 per cent, and the value of implements and 
machinery increased by 184.1 per cent. Moreover, the average 
value of indivdual farms increased by 87.5 per cent, and the 
average value of farm land per acre increased by 77 per cent. 

Property increasing in value 8 or 9 per cent a year is somewhat 
too substantial and prosperous to warrant being commiserated and 
pitied as ‘ deflated ’.” 

This editorial is typical of the attitude of many city persons 
who are ignorant of what has happened to agriculture since 1920 and 
who apparently do not know where to go for information. To 
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assume that the farmers of 1924 are prosperous because those who 
were farming in 1920 were prosperous at that time would be highly 
amusing if the error were not so universal among many persons 
of influence. 

Common interpretations of the agricultural situation.—The 
following questions asked by a prominent business firm indicate 
the reasons frequently believed to be the important ones. 

“Tf the farmers of your state are hard pressed, financially, 
how much of it is due to: 


“‘ (a) Having to sell in the world’s open market and to buy in 
the protected domestic market? 

““(6) How much is due to a one-crop system or to the fact that 
there has been an over-production of the particular crops in which 
the farmers of a given section specialize? 

‘“(c) To crops being out of balance with each other as corn 
and hogs for example? 

‘““(d) How much of the farmer’s unfavorable condition can be 
attributed to a lack of business acumen?” 


If the manufactured goods of the world came in free it would 
lower the prices of certain articles that farmers buy, but so long 
as the prices of farm products are so low the problem of paying 
interest and taxes would remain unsolved. In any event, the 
major portion of his purchases is of products made in America. 
Europe does not ship grain binders to the United States. 

The agricultural depression has been quite as severe in the 
regions of diversified farming as in other regions. There has been 
no sudden shift to one crop systems, so that in any event this does 
not explain why the status of agriculture has changed. If there 
is lack of diversity in agriculture this lack is nothing new. In the 
regions that specialize in one crop because it is the most profitable 
there is much discussion concerning the undesirability of growing 
that crop. The bankers usually lend to a farmer on the basis of 
his acreage of this crop. The selection of the proper type of 
farming is one of the important problems that the farmer has to 
meet. This problem is not one that originated in 1920. Defla- 
tion automatically throws crops out of balance because it makes 
a phenomenal change in demand. With cheap food, the consumers 
demand the choicer kinds of foods, more lumber, and less of the 


staple foods. 
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In 1921 and 1922, hogs were high relative to corn. In 1923 
and 1924, corn was high relative to hogs. The agricultural depres- 
sion continued. Such cycles have always been going on, but have 
little to do with the agricultural depression. 

There was no sudden decline in business acumen. So far as 
can be told it was about the same in 1920-24 as in the previous 
decade. It has in fact been shown that the more highly educated 
farmers, those who were formerly most prosperous, lost most 
heavily in the period of depression. The better farmers were 
in the habit of doing more business and spending more money 
than the poor farmers. Since the business was very unprofitable 
those who did the most of it lost the most.* 

4 Warren, G. F. and others—Cost Accounts for Six Years on Some Successful New 


York Farms, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 414, p. 30, 
Feb., 1923. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
OTHER AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSIONS 


Drastic deflation always results in agricultural _depression.— 
Never before has such drastic deflation occurred in America, but 
the deflations following the War of 1812 and the Civil War were 
sufficient to cause very severe agricultural depressions. The 
deflation in England following the Napoleonic Wars resulted in a 
severe agricultural depression. 


Extracts from hearings on the agricultural depression, recorded 
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Fig. 98.—Prices in England for the Napoleonic War period. Prices nearly doubled 
during the war period, and then gradually declined to below the pre-war level. 


in the British Parliamentary Papers, show that the conditions in 
England following the Napoleonic Wars were similar to the condi- 
tions in the United States following the World War. ‘They also 
show that the causes were as little understood as they are to-day. 
The depression was attributed to almost everything that is to-day 
assigned as the cause, except that they could not attribute it to the 
autos. Almost every remedy now proposed was then discussed. 
After twenty years of investigation nothing was done about it. 


History bids fair to repeat itself. 
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Wages lag behind prices.—When prices are rising or when they 
are falling, wages lag. Some persons believe that the failure of 
wages to fall is entirely due to labor unions, or to immigration 
restrictions; but the same thing has occurred in every country 
every time inflation and deflation have been tried. Wages remain 
high when prices suddenly fall. There may, however, be periods 
of serious unemployment. The conditions when England deflated 
one hundred years ago were similar to present conditions, as 
indicated by the testimony concerning labor: 

“Did you ever ask an old man whether he thought himself 
better off now than twenty years ago?—I do not know that I have, 
but I know they are better off; I should think where they drank 
one pint of beer when I first farmed, they drink four now.’’— 
Report 1836, p. 185. 

“What is the condition of the labourer now, considering the 
price he pays for the articles he consumes, compared with his condi- 
tion eight or ten years ago, when he got 1s. a week more wages?— 
It is a great deal better... . 

“ You think, that though the farmers have suffered by altera- 
tion of prices, the labourers are better off?—Yes. 

“Ts your knowledge of the situation of things during high 
prices in the war sufficiently accurate also to enable you to speak 
to the condition of the labourer then and now?—Yes, I can recollect 
when the labourer ate barley-cake without meat or cheese. I was 
then quite young, living with my father, but recollect seeing the 
men come. 

“Had they their barrels of cider then as they have now in their 
cottages?—No, certainly not.’”—Report 1833. 

‘With respect to the wages of artisans in agricultural villages 
and districts, the blacksmiths, the joiner, the collar-maker and 
other men, is it not a general fact that the prices of their day’s 
work have not fallen in proportion to the prices of agricultural 
labour?—I am satisfied of that.’—Mr. Attwood, First Report 
1836, p. 56. 

“Tf you pay the farrier’s labour as you used to do, they must 
be particularly well off now that everything is cheap?—They 
get more than their masters, I am certain.” —J. B. Edmonds, farmer, 
Report 1821, p. 188. 

“ Supposing the price to continue at its present depressed state, 
do you apprehend that the expenses would considerably diminish 
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from what they now are?—I am hardly able to form an opinion; 
I should say, they ought to be reduced; but it is a difficult thing 
when you have got the labourers to high wages to get them down 
again; for they will go to the rates for relief, and only work on a 
bargain.”—T. Chapman, land agent, Report 1821, p. 190. 

“Then you consider the labouring classes at Liverpool far 
better off than they were?—I think so, decidedly.’’—D. Hodgson, 
Report 1821, p. 273. 

“ Amidst the numerous difficulties to which the agriculture in 
this country is exposed, and amidst the distress which unhappily 
exists, it is a consolation to your Committee to find that the general 
condition of the agricultural labourer in full employment is better 
now than at any former period, his money wages giving him a 
greater command over the necessaries and conveniences of life.”— 
Report 1833. 

“You state the farmers have reduced the scale of their living; 
have the labourers reduced theirs?—I do not think they have.”— 
Report 1833. 

With deflation, farm prices fall, but retail prices remain high.— 
Aside from the inability to meet interest and taxes, the most 
important inequality resulting from deflation is the fact that prices 
to the farmer fall, but that wages and handling charges remain high, 
so that retail prices fall much less than prices paid to farmers, 
this is a fundamental law that works in all lands and in all times 
when deflation takes place. In 1920 it may be expressed by saying 
that farm products had a purchasing power of about three-fourths 
pre-war. One hundred years ago the farmers had the same trouble 
and there was a “ general buz ”’ about it. 

‘“‘ Has any fall in the price of the different articles necessary in 
farm houses, taken place?—Very little; but there is a general buz 
about it. 

“Ts there any fall in the blacksmith’s prices?—I believe not. 

“ Nor as to the tanner?—Not to my knowledge. 

“ The collar-maker?—None.’’—Report 1821, p. 72. 

“ State whether your tradesmen’s charges are reduced in any 
proportion to the reduction in the price of corn?—They are not.”’— 
L. Tabrum, Report 1821, p. 109. 

“‘ Has the price of the other commodities they consume, besides 
corn, fallen in the same proportion as their wages?—I think the 
internal trade, such as the butchers, have not lowered their price 
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so much in the country, as the article has fallen to the grazier. 
Such as clothes, coats, hats and shoes?—I think not; certainly 
not.”—T. Orton, farm owner, Report 1821, p. 133. 

‘“‘ There has been a smaller fall in the price of meat than of any 
other article?—It has unquestionably fallen 20 per cent since 1818; 
although the butchers in many villages and many places, hold up 
a species of monopoly, and endeavour to extort the prices they 
obtained two years ago; yet it is well known, that those prices 
give them an immense profit, and that soon, the natural effect of 
competition will be to force down those prices.” —Thomas Attwood, 
Report 1821, p. 246. 

“The prices of clothing and other things they use, have not 
fallen in the same proportion as grain?—No. 

“Do you find in the villages or the town of Beaconsfield the 
prices of the small mechanics, the wheelwrights and blacksmiths 
have come down?—They have not come down in proportion in the 
price of corn; they have come down very little.”—John Rolfe, 
farmer and appraiser. 

“Have your retail prices fallen in proportion to the wholesale 
prices?—Certainly not.”—J. G. Cooper, farmer, Second Report 
1836, p. 67. 

“‘ Generally speaking, the retail prices, in which the agricul- 
turist is interested, have not fallen in proportion to the wholesale 
prices?—Certainly not.’—John Cramp, Third Report 1836, p. 
265. 

“Are you paying nearly the same price you did when you 
received good prices for your produce?—Yes, we are; the trades- 
men are paid better in proportion to the price of produce than ever 
they were.” —John Rolfe, First Report 1836, p. 78. 

‘Tf iron is lower, are not your farrier’s bills lower?—They ought 
to be lower; but when we advance our blacksmiths and carpenters 
on account of things being dear, it is a difficult matter to get them 
back again.”’—J. B. Edmonds, Report 1821, p. 188. 

“Are you of opinion that the fall in the price of corn has 
been more rapid, than the diminution of the expense of the 
farmer in raising it?—Certainly; I am clearly of opinion that it 
has been greater.”—Thos. Chapman, land agent, Report 1821, 
p. 190. 

“ Tf the rate of wages has fallen considerably, how do you account 
for the farmer’s outgoings not being considerably reduced also?— 
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They are reduced as far as that goes, but that is not the only out- 
going a farmer has. . . 

“Have not these several articles of wood, iron and leather, fal- 
len very considerably?—I do not find that the mechanics have re- 
duced their prices to any extent.’-—John Iveson, receiver of rents, 
Report 1821, p. 340. 

Changes in demand due to deflation—When wages are high 
relative to farm prices the choicer foods are consumed in greater 
quantity and the commoner foods in less quantity. 

“You state that the dearer bread is the more it is consumed, 
will you explain that?—I employ a great many people, and I am 
satisfied they do not use so much bread now, by one-fourth, as they 
did three or four years ago; their wages are not lowered in pro- 
portion to the price of bread, therefore the man who has a large 
family, goes and buys his three pecks of flour, when that was 
dearer, it would take more of his weekly wages; now it does not 
take so much, he is enabled to buy meat and beer for his family, 
they do not in consequence want nearly so much bread; that is 
my observation on my own labourers.’’—First Report 1836, p. 185. 

When food falls, clothing is in demand.—In America there is a 
definite correlation between city industrial conditions and the 
price of cotton. When there is full employment at high wages, 
there is a good demand for clothing. If food is very cheap, as 
was the case in 1923, the demand for clothing is further increased. 
In this period the boll weevil also had a high demand for cotton. 
The high price of cotton was not all due to the boll weevil. Cer- 
tainly the boll weevil was not responsible for the high price of 
clothing a century ago. 

“Tn Scotland, the business of spinning is very flourishing at 
present, as will appear by extract of a letter which I have seen 
from one of the principal merchants of Leith, dated 23d April, 1821; 
and which, with permission, I will read: 

“ Our mill spinners are all making fortunes just now, and for 
twenty years they have never had so prosperous a moment in 
Dundee, Montrose, etc. They are said to be making about 
5d. to 6d. per spindle, or 11d. to 12d. out of what costs them 
6d. or 7d. I only wish they may not overdo it, new mills are 
erecting in Forfarshire, and one was sold the other day for £4,200, 
which has been these two years in the market, without more than 
£1,800 being offered for it; with all that, flax keeps low, and as 
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they all now, who can do it, import their own quantities, it leaves 
nothing for us Russian ‘ierchante to do.”’—Thomas Tooke, 
merchant, Report 1821, p. 546. 

‘Are any of their necessaries of life reduced in price, except 
food?—No; when I go to my labourers, and say, I cannot pay them 
so much; they say, we must pay 4d. for salt, and 10s. for a pair 
of shoes.” —J. B. Edmonds, farmer, Report 1821, p. 188. 

“Lambs and sheep sold very well, and they were better off in - 
1818 than they are now.’”—Wm. Custance, Report 1821, p. 206. 

When food falls, building booms.—Following the Civil War 
and again following the World War, when food fell in price and 
wages remained high, less of the workers’ money being required 
for food, more was available for housing. This again being a 
fundamental principle, it is to be expected that lumber would 
remain high after deflation took place in England. Some persons 
believe that the rise in prices of building materials following the 
World War was entirely due to sudden exhaustion of forests. This 
explanation cannot explain the similar occurrence ie the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

“Ts timber now falling?—I think there is a less fall in timber 
than anything else.” —Mr. Custance, Report 1821, p. 208. 

‘““A part of the produce of very large estates generally is not 
derived from rent, but from timber and other articles of production 
which the landlord holds in his own hand, and also the woods and 
coppices; now you have stated that there has been a considerable 
diminution in the money price of these articles, or some of them?— 
I think Jess in timber than in anything else.”’—E. Wakefield, 
Report 1821, p. 218. 

Inflation stimulates production—deflation checks production.— 
For many years prior to 1920 prices were rising and production 
was stimulated. During that period farmers were urged to 
produce more, just as English farmers a century ago were urged 
to plow up their pastures and produce more. In each case during 
the period of deflation many persons dismissed the agricultural 
situation with the statement that the depression was ‘due to foolish 
expansion of production by farmers. 

“Tt is impossible for you to think that altering the yard measure, 
by calling a foot a yard, will augment the quantity of cloth or 
linen which is measured by it, although the number of yards of 
such reduced dimensions would of course be increased; how then 
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can you think that altering the measure of value, by calling twenty 
shillings twenty-five shillings, can augment the quantity or rather 
value of the commodities measured?— Unquestionably an alteration 
of the value of money, depreciating the standard so as to elevate 
the prices of property, . . . will have the effect of giving a greater 
reward to the producers of property, and will therefore cause a 
greater exertion in effectuating production.”—Thomas Attwood, 
city man, Birmingham, Report 1821, p. 251. 

Inflation makes land readily salable at high prices—deflation 
makes it unsalable.—During the War of 1812, the Civil War, and 
the World War, prices of land rose. In each case land became 
unsalable when deflation came. This is not a peculiarity of 
American farmers, but is an inevitable result of inflation and 
deflation. If the pounds were translated into dollars and the stage 
coach changed to a Ford car, the incident below might have occurred 
in the West. 

““T know an estate in Worcestershire, called Sheriffs Linch, 
near Evesham; it was purchased by a friend of mine, soon after 
the year 1800, . . . he sold four hundred acres for eight thousand 
pounds, and the remaining seven hundred acres, he sold to a gentle- 
man who he met on the top of a stage coach; he took him home, 
and the following morning he signed the contract, to give him 
thirty thousand pounds for this property; .. . it afterwards fell 
into the hands of the first mortgagee, who had lent twenty-six 
thousand pounds on it; the tenant having failed, and the estate 
being entirely out of cultivation, . . . he put it up at Garraway’s 
about two years since, . . . a stranger who was present, made a 
bidding . . . and it sold to him for thirteen thousand, one hun- 
dred pounds.’”’—Wm. Custance, Report 1821, p. 208. 

“Do you know many who have been completely ruined?— 
Yes, I know many that purchased estates in the dear times, and 
with agricultural produce, at a good price, that were obliged to 
sink with the times.’—Mr. Attwood, First Report, 1836, p. 70. 

“Did you expect war prices when you bought that land?—I 
expected a much greater return than unfortunately I had. I was 
yesterday with a tenant who told me that he could not go on, and 
that I must take the land myself.”—Mr. Cayley, First Report 
1836, p. 73. 

“ Have not those fatal consequences resulted, mainly, since the 
period that money has become more valuable?—They were unknown 
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before. Up to the year 1813, one man might buy his estate dearer 
than another; but none appeared to be too dear, for they might 
always be sold a year or two after for a higher price than had been 
given for them.”—E. Wakefield, Report 1821, p. 214. 

‘Has any land been sold in your neighbourhood lately?—I 
have had sales of property myself, but I could not get any person 
to buy it; some I am trustee for.” —J. B. Edmonds, farmer, Report 
1821, p. 188. 

“T should like to ask the witness, what he thinks was the 
greatest rise in the price of land, during the restriction of the cash 
payments of the Bank?—It rose up to the year 1813, and fell 
immediately after; ... there were few properties that were on 
sale, but what might have found buyers; but since the great fall 
. . . there have been very few buyers of land; and the alarming 
state of the country is such, that it is now almost impossible to 
sell at any price.”—E. Wakefield, Report 1821, p. 209. 

“ Supposing it was sold by auction what would it fetech?—I 
know an instance of that that occurred about nine days ago; there 
was an auction upon an estate, and there was but one bidder for 
one acre, and the rest of it they could not get a price for it at all, 
there was never a bidder.’’—First Report 1836, p. 67. 

Difficulties of landlords and tenants.—In a period of deflation, 
even though rents are lower, tenants suffer severely. In many 
cases the tenant would lose if the landlord paid the taxes, kept the 
buildings in repair, and gave the tenant the free use of the property. 
Many tenants in the United States have told the landlord just what 
William Thurnall did on Monday a hundred years ago. 

“To what amount do you conceive there has been a deprecia- 
tion in the value of land, since the year 1813?—In point of rent on 
arable land, to about thirty per cent since the year 1812; land 
began to fall in 1818. 

“Does the distress more particularly arise on the arable land, 
or the grazing land?—Much greater on arable land than on grazing 
land.”’—Tom Maughan, land surveyor, Report 1821, p. 102. 

“Do you believe many farmers are now paying their rent from 
their capital instead of their profits?—I am quite convinced that 
in many instances it has been paid out of capital, and where they 
had not capital it has been paid out of their stock on their farms, 
and where they had nothing to depend on but their produce the 
land has gone out of condition and the rent is in arrear. . 


. ° 
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“ Are many farmers in your neighborhood in arrear?—Many 
of them. 

“That was not the case so much formerly?—No.”’—John 
Rolfe, farmer and appraiser, First Report 1836, p. 78. 

“ Do you know any farms out of occupation now?—Yes, several. 

“ How many?—I know eight or ten farms out of occupation now; 
they are in the hands of the landlord, and the landlord would be 
glad to find a tenant for them.”—Wm. Loch, First Report 1836, 
p. 92. 

“Do you think that as yet they have reduced rents equivalent 
to the reduced price of corn?—If my landlord would offer me my 
farm rent-free, as we have had the prices lately I would not accept 
it; I told him so no longer ago than last Monday.””—Wm. Thurnall, 
maltster, miller, oil crusher, general corn merchant, and farmer, 
First Report 1836, p. 117. 

Deflation makes taxes burdensome.—The burden of public 
improvement, made when prices are high but paid for when prices 
are low, is always the same in a period of deflation whether the 
date be 1824 or 1924. 

‘You refer to the expense of bridges?—Yes; having borrowed 
money for erecting bridges and other purposes which is unpaid, 
and the interest for that, causes a considerable county rate to be 
raised, which but for that debt would not be required, and we are 
paying to the erection of those bridges, who live perhaps 40 or 50 
miles from those bridges, who never use them, and never saw them 
in our lives. I think it would be a fairer system if those bridges 
were supported by a toll, to be paid by those who use the bridges.” — 
First Report 1836, p. 22. 

The debt burden.—Since all of the purchases of property 
during a period of inflation are at prices of the day, those who 
contract debts to be paid after deflation occurs, must pay much 
more than they anticipated. Since inflation also stimulates buying, 
the number of debts, as well as the size of them, is increased. 

‘Did you ever hear, in the course of transactions at that period, 
either on the part of the land purchasers or of persons who lent 
money on mortgage, any opinion that the value of money was likely 
to undergo any great alteration in time of peace?—The rise in prices 
was gradual, and with the majority of persons, I believe imper- 
ceptible, and everybody was acting as if no bad times were ever 
to take place.” —E. Wakefield, Report 1821, p. 214. 
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“ And you knew that gold payments were about to be resumed? 
— Yes. 

“Do you think that these men had any knowledge that gold 
payments would produce this effect upon prices?—I do not think 
they had. 

“ You think they were in the dark?—Yes. 

“They did not know what was coming upon them?—No. . . . 

“You think the obligation that was entered into was about 
22 years ago?-—Yes. 

“Do not you think that the party calculated upon a continu- 
ance of war prices?—I should say he did.’’—First Report 1836, p. 70. — 

“Those were the high times of war, were not they?—Yes, that 
is where the great evil has been; farmers having some capital, 
and looking forward to high prices, have purchased estates, and 
borrowing the greater part of the money, and now they have to 
pay the same rate of interest as when their produce was making 
double what it now makes.” —First Report 1836, p. 73. 

“Do you not consider that that circumstance contributed 
mainly to the very high prices at that period?—I think so. I 
think the facility with which money could be borrowed at that 
time, was partly the cause of them. I know no persons more dis- 
tressed at this time, than farmers who were considered very 
opulent persons up to the period I am speaking of, namely in 18138. 
They were persons who purchased their own estates.” —E. Wake- 
field, Report 1821, p. 218. 

“Tn the counties of England, where yeomen heretofore abounded, 
occupying their own estates, which estates in many cases had been 
transmitted from father to son, a great change of property has 
recently taken place. The high prices of the last war led to 
speculation in the purchase, improvement, and enclosure of land; 
money was borrowed on the paternal estate for speculations of 
this nature, which, at the time, were not considered improvident. 
Prices have fallen, the debt still remains, or the estate has changed 
owners, and the interval between the fall of prices and the adjust- 
ment of charge and of expenditure to the altered value of money 
has been most pernicious to this body of men.”—Report 1833. 

“Of course you do not speak of improvident men, and men 
incapable of managing a farm?—No; I know several farmers now 
that are on the brink of ruin . . . they are, I should say, penniless; 
they are really hard-working, industrious men, and deserving 
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of every encouragement; and though they are sinking, it has been 
from no want of prudence or industry on their part.’’— First 
Report 1836, p. 90 

Movement away from farms.—The movement away from 
farms is always going on, but during deflation the movement 
is accelerated. The effect of a period of deflation is likely to be 
followed by a generation of the “ high cost of living,’ when the 
old men die and their sons are not present to take their places. 

“Are there many persons leaving their farms in consequence 
of distress, in your neighborhood: and what is the extent of the dis- 
tress?—There have been several failures in my neighborhood, and 
some who have it in their power are now leaving their farms; and 
I believe, that it is only the hope of some relief being granted, 
that at this time prevents hundreds from leaving their farms.’”— 
John Lousley, farmer, Report 1821, p. 135. 

“How many farms are untenanted in your neighborhood?— 
There are several at St. Lawrence, Maryland, and in other parishes; 
a great part of Althom parish which is now let.”—John Kemp, 
farmer, Report 1836, p. 106. 

Why continue farming if it does not pay?—Farmers and tenants 
usually invest all their lifetime savings in their business. To sell 
out at panic prices and leave the farm often means losing the entire 
lifetime savings. Farmers therefore hold on in the hope of better 
times. Leaving not only means the loss of capital, but means the 
abandonment of home and the taking up of another occupation. 
To start as a hired man on a farm, or start a new occupation after 
a man has a family to support, is a very difficult undertaking. 
The young men who do not have investments, and who do not 
have families to move, leave in large numbers. 

“ Many will say, if farming is a losing concern, why do not you 
leave it?—I answer, we are many of us in situations where we have 
expended considerable capitals, and we are struggling on in hope 
of better times; we hope that every succeeding year will bring 
some relief. To leave at present, we know that our stock and crop 
will not produce much more than one-half of what it would have 
done in the year 1813; since which time, we have been mostly 
declining in our circumstances. Immediately after the harvest 
of 1813, I estimated my stock and crop at about £10,000; a 
similar stock and crop at the present prices, supposing the same in 
quantity and quality, would not exceed £6000; and some part of 
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the time, 1816 for instance, would not have exceeded £5000;’— 
Wm. Stickney, farmer, Report 1821, p. 157. 

“A farmer remains in the farm till he is driven to desperation, 
rather than leave it—There are many who have invested a large 
capital in farms, that are anxious to remain in, with a hope that 
the times will improve.’—Thos. Chapman, land agent, Report 
1821, p. 191. 

“And does not, on the other hand, the reluctance on the part 
of the tenant to quit a home and the only profession that he is 
capable of, lead him to submit to demands on the part of the land- 
lord, which do not leave him a fair remuneration for his time and 
trouble?—I know numerous instances of tenants adhering to the soil 
on which probably they were born, without the slightest knowledge 
of the real rent which they ought to pay, and there remaining with 
the fall of prices, until their whole property has been destroyed 
and lost.” —E. Wakefield, Report 1821, p. 216. 

Farm maintenance neglected.—lIn all periods of deflation there 
is so little left after the payment of interest and taxes, and pay- 
ment for purchased goods that it is impossible to keep up the 
farms. 

“Do you consider that the production per acre throughout the 
country in general, has lessened or increased from what it was some 
years ago?—I believe there are as many acres under cultivation 
now as there were three years ago; but that the produce per acre | 
is very deficient, in consequence of the want of proper tillage and 
manure of that land.”—John Ellman, farmer and agent, Report 
{S21-—p. ole. 

“The farmer is not able to lay out money upon his farm as he 
was?—Certainly not.”—James Tillyer, farmer, First Report 1836, 
p: 195: 

“What has been the general consequence of this indisposition: 
has the value of the farm-buildings deteriorated in the last ten 
years, or not?—In consequence of their not being able to pay their 
rent, they are not able to expend money in the repairs; and 
deterioration has been the consequence.”—Wm. Dawnes, Report 
1833, p. 77. 

Effect on rural merchants.—In every period of deflation many 
farmers of provident character and industrious habits find it 
impossible to pay their bills promptly. Country merchants in 
the West will understand how to sympathize with those of England 
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a century ago. Then as now the merchants rejoiced when prices 
fell, but later spent sleepless nights about it. 

“Have you any knowledge, whether there is any distress among 
the tradesmen in your country, from the nonpayment of bills?— 
The bills are very badly paid.’”’—Report 1821, p. 72. 

“You say that you sell less oil-cake, and less rape-dust, do 
you get as well paid for that as you used to do?—No, that has 
caused me many unhappy moments; I believe at this moment 
my book debts with the farmers are not worth ten shillings in the 
pound; there are two farmers in the Cambridge gaol at this moment, 
and I dare scarcely open a letter, knowing the state of the 
farmers, fearing that it may contain notice of some bad debt or 
other. 

‘““ Are those men who are verging on insolvency, men of prudent 
character and industrious habits?—I am speaking only of that 
class of men; I would not trouble the Committee with any other.” 
—William Thurnall, maltster, miller, oil crusher, general corn 
merchant and farmer, First Report 1836, p. 119. 

“Do the tradesmen in the provincial towns rejoice very much 
when they hear of a fall in the price of corn?—No, the tradesmen 
rejoiced at it at one time; but they have found their error now.”’— 
First Report 1836, p. 85. 

The city point of view.—The city dweller is well content to 
obtain his day’s food supply with fewer hours of labor. The man 
who lives on interest payments is likewise pleased with falling 
prices and cheap food. Mr. Pattison, Esq., entertained the opinion 
that the distress was exaggerated because a city friend of his told 
him he thought it was. 

“You are not acquainted with the price of agricultural articles? 
—I know little about agricultural articles. JI had entertained an 
opinion that the cry of distress was exaggerated. This opinion 
was somewhat confirmed some months ago by a gentleman living 
in the centre of an agricultural district, who expressed the same 
doubts. 

““Was he a considerable land-owner?—No; he was a country 
banker. He stated that distress, in his opinion, was exaggerated, 
and arose from various causes, and not entirely to be attributed 
to the distress of the farmer, caused by low prices. 

“Tn what county did he live?—In Oxfordshire. 

“ You understood from him the farmers were there in a very 
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flourishing condition?—He did not consider that there was so 
much distress among them as represented.’”—James Pattison, 
Esq., Member of House of Commons, House of Lords Report 
1837, p. 332. 

Inflation and deflation are a money question.—Expansion and 
contraction of the currency produce violent fluctuations in prices 
of articles bought and sold by farmers, and become a subject of 
intense controversy. 

‘Regarding the question of currency, I have brought with me 
a chart framed by a friend of mine, Mr. Tertius Galton, of Bir- 
mingham, showing the rise in the prices of gold and corn, and the 
increase of bank notes relatively, from the year 1760 to the year 
1815; and I believe it will be found a very curious document, and 
they seem all to have kept pace together.” 

“ Fluctuations of price, whether they arise from alterations in 
the value of money, or from changes of the corn laws, cannot fail 
to produce evils in every branch of rural economy, which, independ- 
ently of these distributing causes, must ever remain exposed to 
grievous vicissitudes, from the uncertainty of seasons. These 
artificial fluctuations, however, only aggravate the natural evil; 
they render the income of the landlord precarious, the fixed rent 
of the farmer a hazardous speculation, and the wages of the 
_ labourer an uncertain remuneration.” —Report 1833. 

“Then are you of opinion, that one of the greatest evils to which 
the country has been exposed, is that want of some fixed standard 
by which to regulate the value of its currency. .. . 

“Then supposing the want of it, does it follow that it tends 
to derange the security of all property?—There can be no doubt 
about it; and to create a change of property.”—E. Wakefield, 
Report 1821, p. 214. 

“Tt is impossible to overlook, and it would be criminal to dis- 
guise, the fact, that the depreciation and restoration of the value 
of money, consequent on the Bank restriction of 1797, have 
unsettled the habits, disturbed the fixed engagements, and injured 
alternately the interests of large classes of the community.”— 
Report 1833. 

“Is it your opinion that it would not have been better to have 
returned to a gold currency, because it lowered prices so much? 
—I think we. returned too quickly, that was my opinion at the 
time. 
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“You think that the fall in prices is to be attributed to the 
alteration of the currency?—Yes, I think it would have been better 
to have taken a longer period.”—John Houghton, farmer and 
receiver of rents, First Report 1836, p. 47. 

“To what do you attribute that great loss?—I have been of 
opinion that it is the contraction of the currency. 

“You stated that you think the contraction of the currency 
to be one main cause of fall in the price of agricultural produce?— 
Of agricultural and all other. 

“ Will you state why you think so?—I can only state in a general 
way that I have observed, that when there has been a contraction 
of the currency prices have fallen; and when there has been an 
expansion they have generally risen. . . . 

“Can you at all ascertain from experience how the diminution 
of money operates upon the state of the farmer?—In this way, 
that if there is less money to purchase goods, goods must meet the 
level of the diminished quantity of money.”—Wm. Thurnall, 
maltster, miller, oil crusher, and general merchant, First Report 
1836, pp. 115, 127. 

Remedies.—Relief from the tax burden is always proposed 
in a period of financial deflation. 

“Can you suggest any mode by which the Legislature could 
assist the farmer?—I consider that the Legislature could assist 
us by taking off our local burdens and placing them on property 
generally; I think that the poor rates ought to be borne by the 
property of the kingdom at large. Include in that the county 
rate, the constables rate, statute duty on roads, and every burden 
of that sort.’ —First Report 1836, p. 65. 

Tariff always becomes a political issue when inflation or 
deflation occurs. Mr. Thomas Tooke, a business man, proposed 
that the tariff on farm products should be reduced. 

“You have stated your opinion of the present corn law, as it 
regards the interest of the farmer and the landlord; what is your 
opinion of its effect on the interests of the public at large?—I con- 
ceive, that without being beneficial to the farmer or the landlord, 
it is highly injurious to all other branches of the community, by 
disturbing the proper application of capital and industry; by 
keeping a considerable part of our manufactures on hand which 
would be exported, if the foreign consumer had the means of paying 
for them in his corn. There appears to me to be at this moment, 
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a quantity of corn on one side of an impenetrable barrier, and a 
quantity of manufactures on the other, which would naturally 
be interchanged, if it were not for the artificial hindrance occasioned 
by the present system.”—-Thomas Tooke, Report 1821, p. 230. 

“Ts not the price of labour, in your opinion, in this country, 
raised by the higher price of commodities, besides corn, which are 
protected by duties and are necessary to the labourer?—Our system 
of duties, partly from taxation and partly from our protective regu- 
lations, does make the money price of the necessaries of life higher, 
and consequently does so far affect the nominal price of labour.” — 
Thomas Tooke, Report 1821, p. 288. 

The city man’s remedy was to remove the tariff so that more 
farm products could be imported. Mr. Stickney, the farmer, 
proposed to buy the surplus farm products and store them or dump 
them on the foreign market, similar to the proposed export corpora- 
tion bill. 

“ Desperate cases require desperate remedies; I can see no 
immediate remedy for our case, which is, indeed, desperate, but 
for the government to immediately buy up a considerable part 
of the surplus of grain, at present before the market, and store it 
until the consumption calls for it at better prices; or what would be 
still better, send it to our colonies or elsewhere.”—Wm. Stickney, 
farmer, Report 1821, p. 156. 

The Committee of the House of Lords decided that nothing 
could be done and reported as given below. They were right, 
nothing can be done to be of material help to agriculture so long 
as deflation continues. 

“By The Lords Committee appointed a Select Committee to 
inquire into the State of Agriculture and into the Causes and 
Extent of the Distress which still presses upon some Branches 
thereof, and to report their Observations and Opinions thereupon 
to The House; and to whom was given to report from time to time 
to The House; and to whom were referred certain Petitions and 
Papers relating to matters under the Consideration of the Com- 
mittee: 

““ Ordered to Report, 

“That the Committee have met in pursuance of your Lord- 
ship’s Order of Reference and have examined a great number of 
Witnesses and collected a great many very important Documents 
relating to the extent and causes of Agricultural Distress: but they 
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have not agreed on any Report on such Evidence to be submitted 
to your Lordships.”—Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords appointed to inquire into the State of Agriculture 
in England and Wales. Parliamentary Papers, Session 1837, 
Vol. 5.-p. il. 


CHAPTER XXV 
PROBABLE FUTURE PRICES 


World price level.—In most countries, gold prices in 1924 
were from 30 to 50 per cent above the pre-war level. Gold was 
therefore cheap, being from two-thirds to three-quarters of its 
pre-war value. Only a few other commodities were as cheap as 
this. 'The American price of wheat in 1923 was so low as to be 
disastrous to American farmers, but in December, 1923, a bushel 
of wheat would buy 7 per cent more gold than before the war. 
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Fia. 99.—Value of gold in England. During each war period, gold was very cheap. 
Following each war, it rose in value. 


The value of gold.—Since gold is used as money it is difficult 
to realize that its value changes, for is not a gold dollar always 
worth a dollar? A gold dollar is merely 23.22 grains of pure gold. 
Of course, 23.22 grains of gold is always worth 23.22 grains of gold, 
just as an ounce of iron is worth an ounce of iron. It is only by 
comparing with other things that we can tell what anything is 


worth. When it is found at a given time that an ounce of iron 
254 
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will generally exchange for a larger quantity of other things than 
formerly, it is certain that iron is becoming more valuable. If 
it is found that an ounce of gold will exchange for a greater quantity 
of other things than formerly, it is evident that gold is becoming 
more valuable. 

Index numbers of prices of many things in terms of gold show 
whether gold is changing in value. If prices expressed in gold 
have doubled it means that an ounce of gold will exchange for 
half as great a quantity of other things as it would formerly buy, 
or gold has declined one-half. If prices fall, it means that gold 
is becoming more valuable. The changes in the quantities of other 
things that a given quantity of gold would buy, or the value of gold 
are shown in Fig. 99. 

During the Napoleonic Wars gold ceased to be used as currency 
in many countries. The lessened demand for it made it so cheap 
that a given quantity of gold would exchange for only about two- 
thirds of the amount of general commodities that it would have 
exchanged for before these wars. Stated in another way, prices 
were not merely high when expressed in terms of paper money, 
but were high in terms of gold. It is probable that gold mining 
was checked. 

Following the wars, one country after another returned to 
the gold basis and the demand for gold made it more valuable. 
This undoubtedly led to an increased search for gold. The rush 
to California in 1849 and to other mining regions was a response 
to the high value of gold. 

From 1864 to 1879 the United States ceased to use gold as cur- 
rency. This lessened demand affected the world value of gold. 
The quantity of goods that a given quantity of gold would buy 
in England declined until 1873. During this period there was 
less interest in gold mining than there was in 1849. 

When the United States came back to a gold basis it returned 
not only with its former demand for gold, but with a greatly 
increased demand due to the growth of the country. Gold rose 
in value with great rapidity. The injustice which this brought to 
taxpayers and debtors led to the populist movement, and to the 
free-silver campaign. In 1896 the index number for the value 
of gold was 135. This was the highest value of gold for 142 years. 
It rose from 72 in 1782 to 135 in 1896. The exceedingly high 
value of gold led to a world wide search for it. Cripple Creek, 
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the Klondyke, and South Africa were the centers of interest. Gold 
mining stocks were the popular form of speculation, just as oil 
stocks have been the chief interest during the past few years. 

The steadily falling value of gold from 1896 to 1913 led to 
agitation in all the large cities of the world concerning the high 
cost of living, and led to discontent on the part of persons who 
derived their incomes from interest. Yet the change in the seven- 
teen years from 1896 to 1913 was just equal to the rise in the value 
of gold that took place in the fifteen years from 1881 to 1896, and 
much less than the rise that occurred from 1873 to 1896. The 
change in value from an index of 97 in 1881 to 135 in 1896, made 
farmers discontented. This was smiled at by many city persons 
as due to the vagaries of rural folks. The change from 135 to 97 
was the period of the H. C. L., which was looked upon as a real 
problem by city persons, but was very satisfactory to farmers. 

During the World War period, gold was so little used as cur- 
rency that the small demand for it made it very cheap. The 
United States remained on a gold basis and became the only large 
market that would pay a high price for gold, hence gold moved 
from all over the world to America. Gold became so cheap in 
England that to buy a given quantity of a variety of commodities 
at wholesale prices required over twice as much gold as before 
the war. After 1920 the value of gold rose rapidly, but, as an average 
for 1923, its value was only 70 per cent of its five-year pre-war 
average. , 

Prices of different commodities are always fluctuating, but 
generally they are fluctuating about the same base level. Only 
when there is a striking and permanent decrease in demand, or a 
permanent increase in supply due to discoveries or new methods 
of production, is a commodity likely to become permanently cheaper 
than formerly with respect to other commodities. For example, 
wheat was very cheap in 1923, and brick was very high. There 
was no reason for supposing that brick would remain so high 
permanently, or that wheat could continue to be so cheap. 

Figure 99 shows the value of gold in terms of commodities in 
England for over a century. As long as the gold standard is used, 
cheap gold means high prices. If gold becomes half as valuable 
as formerly, prices are doubled. During the Napoleonic Wars, 
Civil War, and World War, gold became cheap. Following each 
of the previous wars it rose in value for many years. 
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Concentration of gold due to World War.—In 1922 the world 
gold reserves were 89 per cent above the 1913 level (Table CXLVII). 
Gold which had previously been used as ornaments, and gold which 
had been in circulation was concentrated in banks. 

As the countries go back to a gold basis, some of the gold will 
go back into circulation. As the people become more prosperous, 
increasing amounts will doubtless again be used as ornaments. 
It is to be expected, however, that the amount left in banks will 
remain higher than before the war. A gold certificate in circulation 
is the same as gold itself, since gold equal to the full value of the 
certificate is stored so long as the certificate is in circulation. In 
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Fig. 100.—Gold reserves in the United States and in the world. World gold reserves 
in 1923 were doubie the pre-war amount, and in the United States they were in- 
creased six times. 


the United States large numbers of the certificates have been put 
into circulation in the past few years. 

Some persons believe that European countries will not return 
to the gold basis for many years, if they ever do. It seems more 
probable that they will all attempt to get back to a gold basis as 
rapidly as possible. 

Increased efficiency in the use of gold.—The more efficient 
use of the present gold supply in part offsets the tendency to 
reduce gold production and the increased demand for gold. 
There is a growing tendency for gold to be kept in the central 
banks. Since all countries use paper money to some extent and 
issue more paper money than there is gold, a dollar or a franc in 
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TABLE CXLVII 


Goup PropuctTion AND GoLD RESERVES 


1913 =100 
World United World United 
States States 
Year Gold Gold 
Ble Gold Gold 
REN Production t ES: Reserves { 

1913 100 100 100 100 
1914 96 102 118 120 
1915 102 110 140 190 
1916 103 102 138 208 
1917 92 91 151 25 
1918 83 76 152 325 
1919 79 64 150 303 
1920 74 5o) 165 321 
1921 70 54 186 440 
1922 68 53 198 568 
EO Dall eeics eats ae eae any seen 202 614 


* Half a Century of Business, Babson’s Business Barometers. 

+ Dunlop, J. P., Gold and Silver in i922. United States Geological Survey, p. 625, 1924. 

{ The Gold and Silver Situation. Federal Reserve Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 6, pp. 659-666, June, 
1922. 


the bank becomes the basis for more than a dollar or frane in 
actual circulation. The steady increase in the use of checks, 
and the transfer of credit rather than money makes a dollar or 
franc in currency do more business than formerly. 

More money needed.—At the same time that gold production 
is being checked, the physical volume of business is rapidly 
increasing. Not only is the volume of business increasing but 
business is becoming more commercialized. When a farmer kills 
his own pig and eats it,—no money is involved. If he sells the 
hog and buys back meat, money is called for. With the steady 
specialization in business, more money transactions take place. 
At the same time the number of wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers 
multiplies so that the number of transactions is further increased. 
All this calls for a steady increase in the quantity of money, or 
prices will fall. 

Gold production.—The lessened demand for gold makes it 
cheap. When gold is very cheap, the search for it is checked. 
In 1923, the prospector would have to find almost twice as much 
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gold as before the war to buy himself a pair of shoes or a blanket. 
The world is being searched for oil, but comparatively little pros- 
pecting is being done for gold. 

It is possible that new processes for the extraction of gold will 
be invented, or that new mines will be found. Either of these 
might result in cheap gold. However, it is not likely that persons 
who are hunting for oil will find gold, or that chemists who are 
attempting to produce more gasoline from a gallon of crude oil 
will discover a cheap method of extracting gold. Discoveries and 
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Fra. 101.—Gold production in the United States and in the world. In 1923, the gold 
production of the world was two-thirds the pre-war amount; in the United States, 
it was half of the pre-war. 


improved methods usually, although not always, occur when the 
product is in especial demand. 

The world production of gold in 1922 was 68 per cent of pre- 
war (Table CXLVII). Gold production in the United States fell 
even more strikingly. In 1922 it was only 53 per cent of the 1913 
amount. 

Increased use of gold for other things than money.—When 
prices of commodities are high, gold is cheap and greater quantities 
are used in the arts. Like any other commodity, gold is used more 
freely when it is cheap. 

When wheat, or gold, or hogs, are very cheap relative to other 
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things, the assumption is that they will eventually come into 
adjustment again. In fact, the check on production may cause 
a swing to the other extreme for a time, and the low-priced products 
may be high. Apparently this happened with gold in the genera- 
tion following the Napoleonic Wars and again after the Civil War. 
The difference is that if wheat is out of adjustment with other 
things, its price is likely to come to the price of other things; but 
if gold is out of joint, our monetary expression of other things 
comes to gold. 

Summary.—Apparently the only things that can make gold 
continue to be so cheap are increased supply or decreased demand. 
Apparently the production of gold may be expected to decline, 
unless its price rises, or unless by accident new mines or processes 
are discovered. Since little effort is being expended for this pur- 
pose, the chances of such discoveries in the next twenty years 
seem slight. Temporarily the monetary supply of gold is exceed- 
ingly high, because so few countries are using any of it as 
money, and because so much of the available supply has accu- 
mulated in banks. Probably the supply in banks will decline 
somewhat. It, therefore, appears that the only way to maintain 
the price level above the pre-war basis (that is, keep gold cheap) 
for the next twenty years is to have an ounce of gold support more 
currency than formerly. It may be possible to do this by keeping 
the gold in the central banks and using bank notes as currency. 

Summarizing all the above facts the writers believe that the 
world value of gold will gradually rise, that is, prices expressed in 
gold will gradually fall; and that prices will approach the pre-war 
level at some time in the next ten to twenty years. 

Prices in the United States.—The gold reserves in 1923 in the 
United States were six times the pre-war amount. If the world 
were on this basis, a high price level would be expected. The 
countries from which our gold came, are anxious to regain it. 
Prices in the United States on a gold basis are higher than prices 
in other countries. This makes the United States a good place in 
which to sell and a poor place from which to buy. It stimulates 
imports and checks exports. If the European countries should 
pay any considerable amount of their war debts to the United 
States, the payment would tend to keep the gold here. However, 
it is to be expected that our imports will continue to increase, that 
our investments in foreign countries will grow, and that before 
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many years a portion of our gold supply will begin to move to 
Europe. 

It may be said that, since the United States has five times as 
much gold as before the war, prices in the United States will 
remain high. On the other hand, it may be said that the United 
States has this enormous supply of gold, yet prices are only 50 
per cent above pre-war. 

Some persons believe that with the federal reserve system 
prices will be maintained at a high level. It may be recalled that 
this argument was used in 1919, and that with the federal reserve 
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Fig. 102.—Wholesale prices in the United States for 132 years (1910 to 1914=100). 
Prices rose very high at each of the war periods. After each war, there was a pre- 
cipitous drop. After the War of 1812 and after the Civil War, the general tendency 
was downward for a number of years. 


system there occurred the most violent drop in prices of which we 
have a statistical record in America. A few of the more important 
points to consider in forecasting the general price level are listed 
below: 

Summarizing these influences the writers believe that whole- 
sale prices in the United States will continue to follow a very 
erratic course, but that the general tendency will be down, and 
that prices will approach the pre-war level sometime in the next 
ten to twenty years. However, it should be noted that many 
competent students do not expect prices to decline much below the 


level of 1924. 
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Forces Tending to Cause Prices in the 
United States to Return to the Pre-War 
Level 


PROBABLE FUTURE PRICES 


Forces Tending to Cause Prices to 
Remain higher than Pre-War 


1. Tendency of every commodity to 
return to its previous relationship to other 
commodities, unless there are permanent 
changes in demand or in ease of production. 

2. Decreased mining of goid. 

3. Increased volume of business. 

4. Increased use of gold for purposes 
other than money, because gold is cheap. 

5. Tendency for gold to go back into 
actual circulation, a process that is being 
fostered in the United States at the present 
time. 

6. The probability that much of the 
gold that came from other countries dur- 


1. Increase in efficiency in the use of 
gold as money, making one dollar do more 
business in a year. 


2. Probable tendency for a larger por- 
tion of the gold supply to remain in cen- 
tral banks. 

3. Possible discoveries of new gold 
mines, or new methods of working low- 
grade mines and ores, or increased produc- 
tion of gold as a by-product of other min- 
ing. 

4, The possibility that the accumulated 
gold may be kept in this country. 


ing the war period will return to those 
countries. 


Agricultural prices——During a period of deflation, agriculture 
suffers worse than other industries because of the long-time invest- 
ment, heavy taxes, and other delays in adjustment. City indus- 
tries are able to adjust by having successive periods of activity 
at fair profit interspersed with periods when the business is closed. 
Normally the prices of farm products as paid to farmers will be 
below the general price level most of the time during a period of 
deflation. In years of crop failure agricultural prices may be high, 
and an individual commodity may at any time be high. 

Prices of individual farm products always fluctuating.—There 
is never a time when every individual farm product is lower than 
the general price level. Prices of individual farm products move 
in irregular waves about the average agricultural price level. 
Occasionally an individual commodity is adjusted to a new basis, 
but after the adjustment is made it continues to swing about the 
average of farm prices. Agriculture is such an old industry and 
is so highly developed, that the instances of decided change are 
less frequent than in the young and less standardized city indus- 
tries. At the date this book was written (July, 1924) hogs, 
horses, and beef cattle were lower in price than most farm products. 
Butter, cotton, wool, and lumber were relatively high in price. It is 
to be expected that these relationships will be temporary. The 
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TABLE CXLVIII 


WHOLESALE Prices AND VALUE or GoLp IN ENGLAND 


1910-14=100 
Prices Prices|Val Prices|,, . - Prices}, . Prices|,, . 
a rices alue Prices) Value ca Prices| Value a Prices} Value 
Year Gael ae of || Year Ge in of || Year Pai. in of || Year Cae in of 
Gold | Gold E 2 % 
inex fe) o vena Gold | Gold sere Gold | Gold foney Gold |Gold 


1782 | 138 | 138 72 || 1818] 187 | 182 55 || 1854) 123 | 123 81 1890] 87 87 | 115 
1783 | 138 | 138 72 1819) 162 | 154 65 || 1855} 122 | 122 82 || 1891) 87 87 | 115 
1784 | 128 | 128 78 || 1820} 146 | 142 70 || 1856) 122 | 122 82 1892) 82 82 | 122 
1785 | 124 | 124 81 1821] 128 | 128 78 || 1857) 127 | 127 79 1893] 82 82 | 122 
USC | IaT | Le 85 || 1822) 122 | 122 82 || 1858} 110 | 110 91 1894] 76 76 | 132 
1787 | 121 | 121 83 1823) 124 | 124 81 1859) 114 | 114 88 |} 1895} 75 75 | 133 
1788 | 121 | 121 83 || 1824] 128 | 128 78 || 1860) 120 | 120 83 1896] 74 74 | 135 
BW o3? a ae By ia sy 85 || 1825) 141 | 141 71 1861) 118 | 118 85 || 1897} 75 75 | 133 
ATOO UN Ae oh) 121 83 1826] 121 | 121 83 || 1862] 122 | 122 82 1898} 78 78 | 128 
1791 | 123 | 123 81 1827) 117 | 117 85 || 1863] 124 | 124 81 1899} 82 82 | 122 
1792 | 128 | 128 78 || 1828] 117 | 117 85 || 1864] 127 | 127 79 1900} 91 91 || TO 
1793 | 136 | 136 74 1829) 112 | 112 89 || 1865) 122 | 122 82 || 1901; 85 85 | 118 
1794 | 135 | 135 74 1830] 110 | 110 91 1866) 123 | 123 81 1902) 84 Sf ad9 
1795 | 162 | 162 62 1831} 111 | 111 90 |} 1867] 121 | 121 83 1903] 84 S219 
1796 | 173 | 173 58 || 1832] 107 | 107 93 || 1868} 120 | 120 83 1904} 85 85 | 118 
1797 | 152 | 152 66 1833) 110 | 110 91 1869) 118 | 118 85 |} 1905) 87 Si els 
1798 | 163 | 163 61 1834] 109 | 109 92 |} 1870} 116 | 116 86 |} 1906] 93 93 | 108 
1799 | 180 | 180 56 1835) 111 | 111 90 || 1871) 121 | 121 83 || 1907] 97 97 | 103 
1800 | 194 | 194 52 1836] 123 | 123 81 1872} 132 | 132 76 || 1908] 88 88 |} 114 
1801 | 211 | 193 52 || 1837) 114 } 114 88 || 1873) 134 | 134 75 || 1909} 90 90 | 111 
1802 | 164 | 152 66 1838] 120 | 120 83 || 1874) 123 | 123 81 1910) 94 94 | 106 
1803 | 178 | 173 58 |} 1839} 124 | 124 81 1875} 116 | 116 86 || 1911-97 97 | 103 
1804 | 169 | 164 61 1840] 124 | 124 81 1876] 115 | 115 87 1912] 103 | 103 97 
1805 | 188 | 182 55 || 1841] 122 | 122 82 || 1877) 114 | 114 88 |} 1913} 103 | 103 97 
1806 | 184 | 180 56 1842} 110 | 110 OF 1878) 105 | 105 95 || 1914} 103 | 106 94 
1807 | 182 | 178 56 1843) 100 | 100 | 100 |} 1879] 101 | 101 99 1915) 131 | 128 78 
1808 | 207 | 200 50 |} 1844; 101 | 101 99 1880) 107 | 107 93 1916} 165 | 162 62 
1809 | 222 | 216 46 1845] 105 | 105 95 || 1881} 103 | 103 97 1917) 212 | 208 48 
1810 | 227 | 196 51 1846] 107 | 107 93 |} 1882] 101 | 101 99 1918] 233 | 228 44 
1811 | 203 | 188 53 1847} 115 | 115 87 || 1883} 99 99 | 101 1919] 249 | 227 44 
1812 | 204 | 167 60 || 1848} 94 94 | 106 |] 1884] 92 92 | 109 1920) 304 | 228 44 
1813 | 207 | 159 63 1849} 89 89 | 112 || 1885} 87 87 | 115 || 1921) 188 | 149 67 
1814 | 211 | 157 64 1850} 93 93 | 108 1886] 84 84 | 119 |] 1922] 159 | 145 69 
1815 | 182 | 150 67 1851} 91 91 | 110 || 1887} 82 82 | 122 || 1923) 156 | 143 70 
1816 | 151 |} 125 80 || 1852) 94 94 | 106 1888) 85 85 | 118 
1817 | 165 | 162 62 1853} 115 | 115 87 1889] 87 87 | 115 


Prices from 1782-1820, Jevons, W.S. On the variation of prices of the currency since 1782. Jour. 
Royal Stat. Soc., Vol. 28, pp. 314-15. June, 1865. 

1821-1845, Sauerbeck, Augustus. Prices of commodities and the precious metals. Jour. Stat. 
Soc., Vol. 49, p. 634. September, 1886. 

1846-1885, Sauerbeck, Augustus. Prices of commodities and the precious metals. Jour. Royal 
Stat. Soc., Vol. 49, p. 648. September, 1886. 

1886-1920, Editor of the Statist. Wholesale prices of commodities in 1920. Jour. Royal Stat. 
Soc., Vol. 84, part 2, p. 260. March, 1921. 

From 1801 to 1820, England was not on agold basis. The value of gold is calculated from Jevon’s 
index numbers of prices in gold. England was not on a gold basis during the World War and following 
it. Wholesale prices in England in currency were converted to a gold basis by multiplying by exchange 
rates in dollars. The value of gold is the reciprocal of prices expressed in gold. 
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real problem for the farmer, however, is not the swings in price 
of individual farm products, but the problem of what the general 
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Fria. 103.—Wholesale prices during the Civil War and World War periods (for the Civil 
War, 1856 to 1860=100; and for the World War, 1910 to 1914=100). Following 
the World War, prices did not fall so soon as after the Civil War, but they fell more 
precipitously and fell farther. There is considerable similarity between the price 
movements of the Civil War and World War periods. The writers expect this 
similarity to continue. 
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price level will be, for on this depends the long-time relation of his 
income to taxes, debts, and commodities that he must buy. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
EFFECTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 


Effects on the individual vs. effects on industry.—The effects 
of an agricultural depression are more severe on the individual 
than on the industry. When a man loses his property, or makes 
a private settlement with his creditors, the property is still there. 
Probably it is somewhat neglected, and production will usually be 
somewhat affected. For the industry, a partial loss is sustained, 
but the individual may lose his life-time savings. What is often for 
the individual a life-time tragedy may have a relatively small effect 
on production. This is one reason for the failure of city persons to 
understand that an agricultural depression exists. Since agricultural 
production continues they do not believe that there is any real 
trouble. The writers constantly receive many honest inquiries from 
city persons as to whether there is in fact anything the matter. 

Effects on farmers.—Most farmers are married men. The 
majority of the new buyers of land were men with families who, 
as aresult of many years of work and economy, had saved enough 
money to make a small payment on a farm. For large numbers 
of these, the loss means that the hope of farm ownership is gone. 
When a man has a growing family, it is difficult for him to begin 
with nothing and save enough money to make a part payment 
on a farm. Those who are successful in buying farms usually save 
a little money before they start farming and save considerably 
more before the children become a financial problem. It is very 
difficult for a tenant or owner who loses his farm to start again 
as a hired man and save much money out of farm wages while 
supporting a family. 

A tenant or owner who loses his farm and goes to town is handi- 
capped as compared with a young man who goes to town before 
he has a family to support. To lose all of one’s property and at 
the same time change his occupation and support a family is a 
serious undertaking. 

A typical case of a tenant is given in a letter to the Secretary 
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of Agriculture. ‘Our neighbor joining us on the east, a hard- 
working man, had rented 320 acres of land. He and his wife 
and one hired man farmed it. They had about 100 head of cattle 
and about the same number of hogs. The Ist of December they 
turned everything over to the landlord, save one team, which they 
hitched to an old wagon, put in their household goods, got in the 
wagon themselves, and drove away to town to get work at day 
labor and make a new start in life.” 

The shock from losing one’s life-time savings because the 
value of the property has shrunk to less than the mortgage is so 
great that many individuals who might otherwise once more get 
started, hesitate to again risk their small accumulations by making 
a part payment on a farm. 

Many farm children who would otherwise go to high school 
or college find it impossible to do so, since they must help on the 
farm. Other children discontinue school at an earlier age than 
would otherwise be the case. For these individuals, the loss is 
irreparable. The standard of living of many farmers is reduced 
to a point far below the standards necessary for health and happi- 
ness. Savings are made on doctor’s bills, on dentist services, on 
nurses, and on food and clothing. 

Many farmers profit by the depression.—-When the agri- 
cultural depression is over, the land and other property will again 
become valuable. Persons who are fortunate enough to acquire 
such property shortly before the improvement occurs will profit 
greatly. Some farmers who are not in debt are able to buy the 
innumerable bargains at the farm auctions of their bankrupt 
neighbors, and may buy additional farms at such low prices that 
good profits are made. Some persons who have sold farms take the 
property back for the face of the mortgage, which is often much 
less than the property will be worth. 

Effects on agriculture—The effects on agriculture and on the 
nation are diffused over many years and are so obscured by other 
factors that the cause is not often realized. One of the very 
serious results is the disrepute into which agriculture falls. For a 
time it ceases to become attractive to educated, upstanding men. 
Since farm families are larger than city families it is important that 
the farm population shall not deteriorate. 

Movement away from farms.—During a period of agricultural 
depression, many young men leave farms. The older men who 
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have investments remain as long as they have any hope of saving 
their equities. As a result, a period of agricultural depression 
leaves agriculture with a serious shortage of young men. When 
the depression is over, the principal means of making up the short- 
age is by keeping a larger percentage of the young men on the farms. 
This sort of adjustment is very slow. It was many years after 
1897 before the shortage of young men was made up. The dis- 
repute into which the industry fell was so great that a number of 
years of prosperity was required before it was generally believed 
that agriculture was a worth-while occupation. It required addi- 
tional years to retain enough young men to make up the shortage. 
It was during this period that the great movement for agricultural 
education swept the country. This movement is now seriously 
checked. 

A letter from a farmer describing his status illustrates this 
lack of young men. “ We are certainly up against a hard proposi- 
tion. The decline of the country church is caused by the inability 
of the farmer to pay the preacher a living salary. The farmer 
must go without the new suit of clothes that he needs. His horses 
are growing old, his machinery wearing out, and in this section 
the farmer himself is past the prime of life. I was driving four 
horses on the drag the other day, my age was sixty-seven and the 
horses were over eighty making a total of 150 years. It looked as 
though we would need younger horses and driver before long. 
I thought of other farmers that I knew and perhaps two-thirds of 
them were more than fifty years old.” 

Deterioration of farm machinery—The number of farm 
machines sold in 1921 was about one-third of the number sold 
in 1920. A slight increase in sales occurred in 1922. 

It is probable that the sales in 1920 were high enough to 
increase the equipment, but it is certain that the present sales are 
too low to maintain the equipment. When the agricultural 
depression is over, the buildings, fences, and equipment on farms 
will be in very bad condition. Farm equipment was improved 
in 1919-1920 at a time when railroad equipment was deteriorating. 
Now railroads and city buildings are using large sums of money, 
and farm equipment is rapidly deteriorating. 

Even if the depression continues, the sales of farm equipment 
must increase gradually, for the farmers cannot go on indefinitely 
using the old tools. Sales will sometime have to be very high 
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to replace not only the usual demands but also the deficiency. 
The shortage is so great that farmers will buy whenever they get 
any money. Normal purchases for a single year will not indicate 
normal prosperity or that the shortage is made up. 


TABLE CXLIX 
Numper or Farm Macuines Souip IN THE UNITED STATES 


From Reports by the Bureau of the Census 


1920 1921 1922 
Plowsrandilisterczecccneciecre eee sear ar 1,216,000 408,000 456,000 
COMME EROS ors Sig boeraier ape .ces cuvele.cis eo mone 590,000 368,000 306,000 
wore waCOrMs planters ayn eevaci rere 66,000 26,000 21,000 
Cotton and cotton-corn planters............... 140,000 29,000 24,000 
Grainc drills an eaees «Mite eters ke tore ore 110,000 23,000 22,000 
INTO WEES Steet neti cue setreasciin ates cleave cen traieaieeracese gs 173,000 63,000 93,000 
GrainwinGdersecters wscciiee anaes saeco oe 100,000 28,000 39,000 
Grampthresiers weremrar meee ne ees eee 21,000 9,000 10,000 
EERACTONSE (CAS) cate tie heehee setae ete oaks as L63:O00M i somone 101,000 
army walOns ache: .creeris ae fctlaeeretn toni eine fen: 2OS'OOO) Wi ireees ete 113,000 
AMIENS PTCA ETS sence crtns heranhe ae es oe oe 9,000 3,000 3,000 
Manureyspreaderss crorhe cu ei cr sem eee eee meter 104,000 27,000 33,000 


In April, 1924, farm machinery cost 86 per cent more than in 
1913. A price of 86 per cent above pre-war is not excessive when 
considered in terms of city labor, but is almost prohibitive to most 
farmers. At the average farm prices, to buy ten typical farm 
machines in the spring of 1924 required 72 per cent more bushels 
of wheat than were required before the war, 48 per cent more bushels 
of corn, 17 per cent more pounds of butter, 75 per cent more pounds 
of beef cattle, or over twice as many pounds of hogs. 

The amount of farm products that farmers exchanged for 
machinery in 1921-24 was considerably below the pre-war amount, 
but the amount of machinery that the farm products bought was 
even lower. When it is remembered that about double the pre- 
war amount of farm products went for taxes and interest payments 
it was surprising that so much was left to exchange for machinery. 

Farm maintenance and development.—Comparatively little 
fencing and other improvements are made on farms in a period of 
depression. The improvements are often allowed to get seriously 
out of repair. Even more serious, though less visible, is the neglect 
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TABLE CL 


InpeEx Numsers or Draters’ Pricns In Aprit ror Ten STANDARD 
Farm IMPLEMENTS * 


1913 =100 
Index Index Index Index 
Y = ~ 5 is 
aN umbers Year Numbers oar Numbers Year Numbers 
1913 100 ' 1916 108 1919 178 1922 153 
1914 102 1917 134 1920 11S) 1923 165 
1915 102 1918 175 1921 176 1924 186 


* Agricultural Crisis and Its Causes. Report of Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, Report 408, Part I, p. 189, 1921. Later data furnished through courtesy 
of Mr. A. E. McKinstrey of the International Harvester Company. 


of the soil itself. Weed control is neglected, fertilizers are less 
used, and the innumerable attentions that are necessary to keep 
a farm in good condition are often neglected. 

The clearing of land, drainage, irrigation, and other reclama- 
tion work is largely stopped by a period of agricultural depression. 
The gradual development which should have taken place comes 
later by exploitive methods that are very expensive. 

Deterioration of livestock.—A period of prosperity gives a 
great stimulus to the improvement of livestock. <A period of 
depression checks this improvement. During the Civil War 
period, record prices were paid for superior short-horn cattle, and 
efforts were expended in improving them. During the World War 
period, the improvement of dairy cattle was stimulated. Cattle 
sold at record prices, and great breeding establishments spared no 
effort. in the improvement of animals. One of the best means 
of determining which were the best animals was by advanced 
registry testing. Cows were milked under official supervision and 
the weight and analysis of the milk taken. Such tests were made 
for thousands of animals. The superior cows were thus found 
and often assembled in herds in which the best bulls were kept. 

The amount of advanced registry testing during the depression 
was less than half as great as before. Many herds that were 
internationally famous were dispersed at public auction, so that 
the superior blood lines that had been established were dispersed. 
The achievements have been largely lost because of breeding with 
inferior animals in widely scattered herds. 
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Some persons have thought that the stallion registration 
figures show improvement because the percentage of pure-breds is 
greater than it was during the period of prosperity. However, 
this increase is not a sign of improvement. It means that sub- 
stantially all the grade stallions have gone out of use, and a large 
number of pure-bred horses have disappeared, and the country 
is short of pure-breds as well as of grades. 

Effects on farm efficiency.—A period when food is very cheap 
compared with wages results in drastic steps in the saving of labor 
on farms and elsewhere. Such a period results in the introduction 
of many labor-saving methods that will remain after the depression 
is over. Such violent disturbances challenge all the accepted 
methods of procedure. Of the infinite variety of things that are 
tried some prove useful and remain as a permanent benefit. The 
ingenious ways in which farmers have reduced the labor require- 
ments in crop and animal production during the agricultural 
depression have been phenomenal. 

Changes in demand.— When there is full employment at high 
wages and food is cheap, very abnormal demands develop. Since 
food takes a smaller percentage of the income than formerly, 
more money is available for other things. The choicer grades of 
food sell for high prices while poorer grades may be almost unsalable. 
This stimulates the production of choicer foods such as oranges, 
lettuce, eggs, and butter. Abnormal demand results in abnormal 
production, both of which have to be corrected later. The Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers reports that in September, 1923, 
wholesale prices of pork loins in Chicago were 60 per cent above 
pre-war, sides were 20 per cent below pre-war; carcass beef from 
prime native steers was 35 per cent above pre-war; that from 
medium steers 13 per cent above; and that from cows was 10 per 
cent below pre-war. 

City building boom.—During a period of inflation, wages lag 
behind prices, and the population economizes on rent. In a 
period of deflation when food is relatively cheap, the demand for 
houses is above norinal. There is no such thing as a definite 
housing need. The house room demanded depends on wages, 
and on the cost of food and clothing. 

In 1923, city wages were about double the pre-war. Food at 
retail in the United States was only 55 per cent above pre-war, 
while the farmer received 23 per cent above pre-war. 
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This resulted in an unprecedented movement from farms to 
cities. This movement left empty rooms and empty houses on 
farms, but called for new homes in cities. 

When food takes much less than the former portion of the 
income, a large amount is available for other purposes. Some of 
this goes for clothing, and both cotton and wool are likely to be 
very high, but a large part goes for increased housing facilities. 
Many more rooms per capita are required. Cheap food normally 
causes a building boom. 

The building boom was based on: 

1. Neglect of repairs to buildings and railroads during the war. 

2. A shortage of houses due to failure to build during the period 
when food was high relative to wages. 

3. High standards of housing because of prohibition. 

4, Great expansion in the desire for room because food was 
very cheap. 

5. Movement from farms to cities because the farmer got 
so little for food and because wages in cities were so high. 

Only the first three of these were on a sound basis. For a 
stable condition, much of the effort expended in city construction 
should have been expended in improving farms, laying tile drains, 
repairing barns, fences, and the like. While a city building boom 
lasts, farm repairs are neglected. 
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Fic. 104.—Prices of white pine and brick, Civil War period, and prices of yellow pine 

and brick, World War period. A building boom and high prices followed each war. 

From 1872 to 1879, prices declined very rapidly. 
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The demand for house room is very elastic. Before many 
years a reaction is likely to come. When it comes and there is 
unemployment in cities the population will suddenly find that 
much less room is necessary. Thrifty persons who have bought 
homes with a small payment down are likely to find their equities 
wiped out just as thrifty young farmers found their savings gone 
when farm values were readjusted. In any violent period of down- 
ward readjustment there is a time when prices go far too low. 
City houses have a very real and permanent value, but there may be 
periods when these values can not be converted into cash at any- 
where near their true worth, just as it is now impossible to con- 
vert farm houses, barns, and tile drains into cash at their true 
worth. Banks are more involved in the financing of city real 
estate than they are in financing farms. The severest test of banks 
is likely to come when city real estate values are readjusted. 

Price movements of the Civil War and World War periods 
compared.—When prices suddenly rise, a definite chain of events 


Civil War Period World War Period 


1. 1860.—Business checked. Slight 1. 1914.—Same as Civil War period 
decline in prices due to shock at outbreak | No. 1. 
of war. 


2. April, 1862, to January, 1865.—Rap- 2. December, 1915, to May, 1920. 
idly rising prices. Wages lagged behind. Same as Civil War period No. 2. 
Building in cities checked. Prices to 
farmers rose faster than retail prices. 
Rapid sales of farm land and equipment 
at high prices in latter part of period. 


3. 1865.—Rapid fall in prices. Unem- 3. 1921.—Same as Civil War period 
ployment. Prices paid to farmers fell | No. 3. 
most. Severe agricultural panic. 


4. Some rise in prices. Full employ- 4. Some rise in prices. Full employ- 
ment. Food very cheap. Building boom | ment. Food very cheap. Building boom 
of houses and railroads. Agricultural | —houses, railroad repairs. Agricultural 
depression continues. depression continues, but clothing and 


finer foods in demand. 


5. Collapse of reconstruction boom. 
Severe city panic. 


6. Period of generally declining prices 
reaching pre-war level in 1877. 
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is started. When they fall, another set of changes takes place, 
and in each case a fairly definite order is followed. It is there- 
fore not surprising to find that price changes during the recent 
periods of inflation and deflation are similar to those that occurred 
during the Civil War period. 

False standards of living.—When wages are double pre-war and 
food is only 50 per cent above pre-war, false standards of living 
develop. Real wages are steadily rising over long periods of 
time, but no such large change as is indicated above can occur 
quickly and be on a sound basis. The low ratio of the cost of food 
to wages has come about by food producers reducing their standard 
of living, while food consumers have profited by the reduction. 
The ratios are, however, accepted by the cities as normal. Some 
newspapers even continue to complain of the high cost of living, 
when as a matter of fact, there was never a time when city workers 
could obtain so much food for an hour of labor. For many years 
there has not been a time when a farmer could obtain so little food 
or clothing for an hour of his labor. Such maladjustments result 
in far-reaching social and political disturbances. The farming 
classes become discouraged and dissatisfied during a period when 
food is abnormally cheap. When the readjustment comes, city 
consumers become equally dissatisfied and give much more audible 
expression to their dissatisfaction. The populist movement of 
the last century was the farmer’s expression of his opinion of 
prolonged deflation. The high cost of living agitation and the 
socialist movement, particularly in European cities, were the 
expression of dissatisfaction with the readjustment. 

Farm discontent.—Western farmers feel that inflation and defla- 
tion were not acts of God, but were due to the action of govern- 
mental agencies. They feel that economic laws are not allowed 
to work out without restriction in city industries, and believe 
that they should not be allowed to do so in agriculture. If one 
wishes to understand the point of view of western farmers, he can 
do no better than to read the statement of Mr. F. W. Murphy, a 
farmer from the Red River Valley of Minnesota.! 

“T do not think that the situation of the wheat farmer, on the 
whole in America, is any more acute than the situation of the 
general farmer. . . . My experiences have not been very pleasant 


1 Hearings before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, United States Senate 
on $1642 and $2012, 68th Congress, First Session, 1924. 
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during the last four or five years. I produce wheat, oats, corn, 
barley, rye, hogs, and cattle. I have to haul into my market 
to-day substantially twice as much of these various products that 
I have mentioned or that I grow on my farm as I did in 1913 in 
exchange for the things that are used on the farms in my com- 
munity and, unfortunately, I do not have the extra load of each 
of these things to make this exchange. 

“My market town is a typical agricultural town in the United 
States. We are 200 miles from the Minneapolis grain market 
and 215 miles from the South St. Paul livestock market. We have 
an excellent country. 

“T think the problem of the American farmer is directly 
fundamental. In common with the other farmers of America 
I feel I am a victim of a bad economic situation; I feel I am the 
victim of an economic situation that I am not at all responsible 
for and, as a farmer of the country, I am chafing under it; I am 
resentful of being required to go on purchasing at prices ranging 
at 75 per cent to 150 per cent above the 1913 levels of everything 
that I require on my farm in a strictly domestic market, once 
stabilized and maintained by national legislation, and at the same 
time, because I produce a little more in common with the other 
farmers in America than is consumed in America, I am required 
to sell the products of my farm strictly on the basis of a world 
market. 

“The tenants on my farm are paying taxes and are required to 
send their children to school and to maintain churches and build 
good roads, and to generally take their place in the social and busi- 
ness life of the country and bear, in common, the burdens borne 
by other men and women in other industries. Manifestly, the 
situation of the American farmer is unjustifiable and indefensible, 
and it has been so for four years. The situation was acute four 
years ago and to-day it is chronic. The farmers of America have 
produced food for four years and the agricultural structure has not 
broken down completely because of these two things: First, the 
farmer has worked longer hours and he has worked his children 
harder and has made a more vigorous effort than ever to make both 
ends meet; and, second, he has conducted his business on money 
he borrowed by mortgaging his lands and chattels, and to-day, 
on this great Nation there rests a tremendous burden of the debts 
of the American farmers, the result of this bad economic situation. 
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It seems to me as though nothing can be said in defense of this 
condition. 

“We do not have classes in America. We have prided our- 
selves as a nation, that we have no classes. I hope that down 
through the years we will be able to say that the American farmer 
has not become a peasant, but he is heading straight toward 
peasantry and he has almost arrived. 

“Now, gentlemen, manifestly we can not in this country, 
where we have no classes and where all of us are entitled under the 
law to the same consideration and, as a great Republic we have 
prided ourselves on that, manifestly we can not go on on two 
price levels, one for me on the farm below the mists of the valley, 
close to the ground, and the other price level up above the mists, 
glowing in the sunshine. 

“My dollar in Wheaton to-day is worth 55 cents. I know it. 
I am handling that dollar and I know what I can get with all the 
products of the farm. It is not a case of over-production of wheat. 
There is a great deal of disagreement with me on that point. In 
the Minnesota Terminal Market to-day wheat is $1.15. In 1913 
it was 84 cents. It is higher now. In the South St. Paul market 
in 1913 feed cattle were $7.25 a hundred and to-day, in the same 
market, they are $7 a hundred; hogs were, in 1913, 25 cents to 
40 cents a hundred higher in the South St. Paul market than they 
are to-day. The hogmen and the cattlemen are worse off than 
the wheat farmer is. It does not make any difference what the 
farmer is engaged in in this country, he is under a handicap. I 
know, because I am, as I have said, engaged in a diversified farming. 
The farmer is laboring under a handicap which he is not responsible 
for, and he can not help himself. 

“Here is the point I wish to stress: The price of agricultural! 
products has not depressed. They are not low, if you will consider 
the normal times and the normal conditions. The present level 
of agricultural prices, taking everything that is grown on our 
farms, is substantially what it was in 1913. If the advantage, 
either way, is in these Northwestern States, the advantage would 
be with the 1913 prices, so that our prices have not depressed. 
What has happened to the American farmer? Why are hun- 
dreds of thousands of our farmers bankrupt? Why are hundreds 
and thousands of our banks in the Northwestern States closed 
to-day? If you will find the reason why the farmer is bankrupt, 
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you will immediately answer the question why the banks are 
closed. 

‘Why are the merchants in bad financial situations in all the 
rural towns of the West? Find the answer to the farmer’s problem 
and you answer all the other questions at the same time: Disparity 
in prices. 

“Does the future hold any hope that other prices are coming 
down? I do not see any. For four years I have waited for it, all 
of us have. It has not come. There is a tendency upward. We . 
can not go on on two levels unless we reduce, to my mind, America’s 
most wonderful people, the men and women on the farm, reduce 
them to peasantry, and that this country is never going to do, 
understanding the question. 

“T have often wondered if ever there was a great question con- 
cerning the American people that was so little understood as the 
status of the men on the farm. I have often wondered if any 
stupendous question that has affected the very life of the Nation 
has had so little intelligent address to its solution as has this ques- 
tion of the farmer. How difficult it seems to be to get over our 
story to the East. People, I am sure, want to understand us, 
but we are having difficulty in making them understand us. I 
think it is the finest work of men like you to-day to answer this 
question. For a year I have addressed myself to a consideration 
of it because, gentlemen, I am a victim of it. JI ama very unwilling 
victim of it. I am not in favor of tearing down and I never 
was in favor of tearing down anything. This country probably 
can go on for a while on a high-price level. It is of little con- 
sequence if I get $4 for a job when I have to pay $4 for something 
I want to buy that otherwise I paid $2 for had it not been for this 
high-price level. If we can all get up on that level, and if the 
farmer is the only one outside of the country’s business equation, 
everything would be adjusted. But the farmer can not go on, 
can he? He is shackled. He is laboring under a handicap. He 
can not remove that handicap even by cooperative marketing. 
He can not remove that handicap by diversified farming. I am a 
diversified farmer and I can not get away from it. He can not 
remove his handicap by reducing his production and, suppose we 
did reduce the production of wheat to the exact amount required 
in America? Well, I am in competition with the world and I 
have no way of raising my price. I can not compete with anybody. 
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“ Cooperative marketing to be genuinely successful for America’s 
whole agriculture must have millions of dollars in capital. We 
have to control the world, and I am in favor of a tariff bill, in favor 
of the McNary bill, because, as I understand this bill, it will meet 
this situation better than any plan that I have understood to be 
here for the consideration of this Congress. . . . Sir, I can 
not operate on the standard of peasantry and the American 
farmer can not operate on the standard of peons and peasants 
and maintain the American standard of civilization. Either we 
will have a peasantry and be done with it, or the farmer will be 
put on a level with the other industries. Here is what has hap- 
pened, what has given this high level of prices to the other indus- 
tries: The Adams law, the Esch-Cummins law, the restricted 
immigration law, the Federal reserve law, the Coal Board, the 
Railroad Board, all these other organizations that aid in one way 
or another in the maintenance of a high domestic level of prices. 
If that is not the answer to it, Senator, why is it that in 1915 I 
could go into town and buy a ton of hard coal for $9 and to-day 
with the same mines, brought over the same railroad, from the 
same miners, I get the same coal and pay $20 for the same ton. 
Where do I get the extra $11? The answer is I do not have it. 
In 1913 I bought a grain drill for $115 and to-day I have to pay 
$235 for it. Where do I get the extra $120? I don’t get it. 
Manifestly, something has happened in the market since 1913. 
What has happened? The Government has gone into business 
in an extensive way and I am not asking that the Government 
should go out of business because, manifestly, it is easier to raise 
the farmer up with the same sort of machinery that raised the 
other fellows up than it would be to tear everybody else down. 

“‘T would not come seven or eight hundred miles to Washington 
to urge the creation by my Government of an agency that would 
raise the price of my wheat 3 or 4 cents a bushel, for as long as I 
lose money I might just as well have the agony over with soon 
rather than to let it string along for a period of years. I have to 
have 50 cents a bushel and a great deal more for the things I grow 
on the farm, or I am done. This bill provides a means whereby 
we will create that which, ever since I was a boy, I thought the 
American farmer should have, and that is a domestic market. 
It always seemed to me an injustice when I thought of trading 
directly up here where I had to buy directly and then sell in com- 
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petition with the world on a world-price basis. I thought it was 
a bad idea for the tail to wag the dog. I figured that if I raised 
1000 bushels of wheat on my farm and sold 200 bushels in Liver- 
pool I would have to take for the 800 bushels I sold in America 
the same Liverpool price that I got for my 200 bushels. Now, 
I know it is wrong in view of the economic situation in America 
to-day, and the only way to relieve the farmer is to give him a 
domestic market to operate just the same as other industries 
have, and if the farmer is not entitled to an even break in America 
with the laboring man, the manufacturing man, or with any 
other industry, then I can not understand our principles of Govern- 
ment. An even break is all we are asking for and an even break 
is that which we have not got now. 

“T embrace this opportunity of letting you know how I feel 
about it and of saying that we can never get a price comparable 
with the price we have to pay unless we get it in a domestic market.” 

The writers have included the above statement, not because 
of the acceptance of the remedies that it proposes, nor because 
these remedies are generally accepted by farmers, but because it 
expresses the feelings and emotions of many farmers. If one is to 
deal with the agricultural problem, these feelings must be under- 
stood. 

The short world crop of wheat in 1924 coupled with a good crop 
in the United States relieved the situation temporarily. Since the 
unusual combination of weather factors cannot be expected to be 
repeated, it is to be expected that the agricultural depression will 
again present itself for solution. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
ADJUSTING FARMING TO DEFLATION 


Desirability of a stable price level—Any one who has read 
the preceding pages of this book will realize the serious con- 
sequences that follow inflation or deflation. The injustice between 
debtors and creditors is one of the major problems, but as society 
becomes more complex, inflation and deflation cause all manner 
of difficulties and have the most far-reaching consequences. 
Few public problems are of more importance than the money 
question. It is certainly a comment on the inventive genius of 
man that while measures of length have been standardized for 
several centuries, the thermometer invented over 400 years ago, 
and we can measure the strength of the lightning and the length 
of a bacterium, yet we have not put into use a stable measure of 
value. 

The farmer who borrows money of the Land Bank to be repaid 
in thirty-five years, or the taxpayer who is back of government 
bonds is gambling on the success of the chemist and the prospector 
in getting gold. If they are highly successful he wins, if unsuccess- 
ful he loses. Only if their success happens to be just right to keep 
pace with the currency needs do both the borrower and the lender 
receive justice. 

The farmer must plan for the probable rather than for the 
desirable outlook.—Serious as is financial deflation, particularly 
to agriculture, it is the belief of the writers that the general 
tendency of prices will be downward for the next ten to fifteen 
years and that prices are likely to approach the pre-war level. 
This does not mean that everything will go down, or that there 
will ever be a time when each product is at pre-war prices, or 
that, the average for all commodities will be downward at all times. 
At the time this is being written (July, 1924) there is every indica- 
tion that a revival of business activity and rising prices are to be 
expected for the year 1925. Some persons will hail this as the end 
of deflation. But the farmer needs to know what the price level 
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is likely to be in 1935, because many of the expenses which he 
incurs in 1925 will not be paid before 1935. If the general ten- 
dency of prices is downward the experiences after the War of 
1812, after the Civil War, and the experiences of other countries 
during deflation make it possible to forecast the general tendencies 
fairly accurately. 

If a farmer expects deflation and if it should not occur his 
farming practices will be too conservative. If he does not expect 
it and it does occur he is likely to lose his farm. It happens there- 
fore that the forecast of the writers is safer to follow than is the 
forecast of the more optimistic persons who believe that the 
agricultural depression is over and that prices will remain at 50 
per cent or more above the pre-war level. It is also safer for 
one’s peace of mind to accept the more conservative forecast, for 
to have things come out better than was expected is less distressing 
than to have them turn out worse. 

The man who farms in a period of rising prices may succeed 
in spite of his practices. Neither he nor his neighbors nor his 
banker distinguish clearly between the causes, and all agree that 
he is a shrewd business man. The man who farms in a period of 
falling prices may fail through no fault of his own. Again the 
causes are not clearly analyzed and he is likely to be accused of 
lack of business acumen. 

But a man must farm in his generation. He can not wait for 
a more lucky time. He must therefore adjust his procedure to 
the circumstances of his day. If he does this, he may get along 
very well in spite of circumstances. In fact it is possible to profit 
by deflation by taking advantage of distressed sales. For the man 
who is out of debt and for the young man who has not started 
farming, the outlook is good if he will follow the right procedure. 

Farming is a mode of life as well as a business. A farm con- 
tinues to be a good place on which to live and rear a family, even 
though deflation may occur. If one can adjust both his mind and 
his practices to the situation, he can go on farming and enjoy life 
in spite of the money question. 

Inflation calls for production.—From 1896 to 1914, prices rose 
at the rate of over 2 per cent per year based on the middle year 
as 100. Prices rose much faster from 1914 to the summer of 1920. 
The period of rising prices, therefore, lasted for a quarter of a 
century and ended with violent inflation. The entire philosophy 
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of life is changed in such a period. People become optimistic. 
It pays to buy things, even though it requires that one go heavily 
in debt. The emphasis is placed on production, and even if the 
operator is somewhat inefficient, he may still make a profit. The 
philosophy of such a period may be summarized in the words, 
“Be optimistic and produce.” 

Defiation calls for economy.—In a period of falling prices, the 
whole emphasis is shifted from production to economy. The 
pessimist has his day. Instead of having things turn out better 
than was expected, they turn out worse. 

The man who clears land or lays tile drains, thinking the 
expense might be paid in a period of fifty years, may find it very 
difficult to pay interest on the principal, to say nothing of reducing 
the principal. One who raises a heifer calf may find his cow a 
few years later worth less than the cash cost of raising the calf. It 
would have been better for him to have let a neighbor raise the 
calf and to have bought the cow. 

This shift in the point of view is well illustrated by the mis- 
understanding between father and son in the past quarter of a 
century. Farmers who got their experience from 1865 to 1896, 
when prices were falling, learned economy. They learned that 
things that figured out all right did not come out right. Their 
sons who started farming when prices were rising, quickly learned 
the production philosophy. Many pathetic family disagreements 
resulted. The young man could not understand the farmer’s 
slowness and the father could not understand the son’s optimism 
and apparent rashness. 

Since most of the persons who have learned how to operate 
a farm in a period of deflation are too old to be actively farming, 
the methods of operation in such a period are of interest. Some 
of the points to consider are as follows: 

1. How to judge prices.—Following a war there is serious 
danger that prices will return to the pre-war basis, and it follows 
that great care should be exercised in buying anything that is much 
above its pre-war price, unless it will pay for itself quickly. 

2. Wages lag behind prices.—When prices are rising, wages 
rise less rapidly. One who employs labor therefore makes a double 
profit. He is able to hire labor at abnormally low wages, when 
wages are expressed in terms of farm products, and usually sells 
his product at prices higher than he had anticipated. 
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When prices are falling, wages also lag. One who employs 
labor then pays an abnormally high price and is likely to receive 
less than he expected. 

It therefore follows that in a period of deflation great care should 
be exercised in the employment of labor. The importance of sav- 
ing labor is greater than usual. 

3. Labor-saving devices.—Since it is so important to save 
labor, a period of deflation calls for study of the desirability of 
greater use of trucks, tractors, automobiles, milking machines, 
better barn arrangement, better field arrangement, and the like. 
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Whenever these call for cash expenditure, one must remember 
the caution about buying anything that is much above pre-war 
prices unless it will pay for itself quickly. For example, if a farmer 
plans for a barn improvement that under ordinary circumstances 
would be expected to pay for itself in twenty-five years, he should 
figure that it should be worth at least 4 per cent per year in addition 
to interest. If the cost is $100, and if interest rates are 6 per cent, 
the improvement should be worth $10 per year. If the cost is 
twice as great as before the war, and if pre-war prices are to be 
expected, half. of the cost should be paid for quickly. Five dollars 
per year would pay interest and depreciation on the pre-war cost 
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basis, but the other $50 must pay for itself quickly if it is to be a 
profitable investment. 

4. Labor-saving plans.—Much can be done in saving labor 
by the expenditure of thought rather than cash. One may depend 
more on the use of the telephone and mail, and less on travel. 
Banking may be done by mail. Bills may be paid by checks that 
are mailed. 

Machinery may be repaired in winter and put in shape for 
immediate use when it is likely to be needed. 

Unless one has a very unusual memory, he can save much 
time by carrying a pencil and memorandum and jotting down 
the things to be done. When a rainy day comes, he can turn to 
this and see the more important things to be done. When he 
goes to town he can do the things that will be necessary for some 
days to come. 

It is often possible to make some arrangements of barns, fences 
- and water that will save labor without much outlay of time. It 
is also often possible to drive'more horses per man. 

One of the most important ways to save time is timeliness in 
labor. If the work has been thought out in advance so that one 
is ready to make use of every possible moment, when the right 
time comes he may be able to do his work in many less hours. 
One of the most important things for the young farmer to learn 
is to so plan his work that he is always doing the right thing at the 
right time. 

Orderliness in work, and in the putting up of tools, machinery 
and the like will save much time. Disorderly persons often say 
that they do not have time to keep things in order. As a matter 
of fact, only those persons who have time to spare can afford to be 
disorderly. 

5. Food for home use.—Since freight rates, wages and handling 
charges all remain high, the farmer sells on a low market and buys 
on a high market. For three years food at retail was 50 per cent 
above pre-war and prices that farmers received were only 22 per 
cent above pre-war. It is therefore profitable to raise food for 
home use, rather than exchange farm food produce at wholesale 
for city food at retail. At the ratios given above, the farmer 
had to deliver 23 per cent more food to the city than formerly in 
order to get back his normal amount of groceries from the city. 

Formerly much time was lost in farm gardens because so much 
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of the work was done by hand. Gardens should be so arranged 
that horses can do most of the work. Women’s time is now too 
valuable to be wasted in doing things that a horse can do. 

6. Retailing farm products.—Most farmers must always sell 
their products at wholesale, but conditions on some farms are 
such as to make retailing profitable. In a period of falling prices 
the advantages of retailing are greater than usual because the 
spread between farm and retail prices is greater than usual. 

7. Advantages of large farms.—In many of the northern states, 
most of the farms have been growing larger for many years. This 
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Fig. 106.—Prices of food as sold by farmers and prices of food as purchased at retail. 
Compared with pre-war, food at retail is higher than food as sold by farmers; hence, 
it pays better than formerly to raise food for home use. 


is because of the great efficiency with which farms that provide 
work for two or three persons can be operated. 

Since wages remain high, a period of deflation puts the farmer 
who has to employ labor at a disadvantage compared with the 
strictly family farm. Whatever the labor force, the farm should 
be large enough to employ the force to its full capacity. It takes 
excellent management and very favorable circumstances to justify 
much hired labor at the present level of wages. 

8. Large vs. small yields——When prices rise, yields per acre 
rise; when prices fall, yields per acre fall. This is because the last 
bushel is usually a more expensive bushel than the previous one. 
This is not the case for every field, but is true in general. On the 
best lands, farming proceeds with less change, but in regions where 
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there is considerable inferior land, large yields should be obtained 
by ceasing to operate poor land rather than by intensive methods. 
The poor land may be used for pasture, or for hay if it will produce 
hay without especial care. In some cases it may pay to leave it 
idle. The next stage beyond this is to leave the farm and work 
elsewhere, either temporarily or permanently. 

9. Refunding debts.—In a period of deflation, payment of 
interest and principal is difficult. Those debts that can not be 
paid, should, if possible, be converted into long-time investments 
such as land-bank mortgages. 

10. Violent price fluctuations.—In a period of deflation, price 
fluctuations are more violent than normal. Because of low profits 
and erratic prices, farmers are more than usually inclined to rush 
from producing the low-priced to producing the high-priced things. 
Bankers, business men, and the government also add to the danger 
of this unwise procedure by advising farmers to diversify. By 
diversity they usually mean to increase the production of something 
that at the moment is high in price. 

Profits from buying the low-priced things before the upswing 
are more than usual. Every year some farm products are high 
in price. It is the average of agriculture that is likely to be low. 
The farmer who buys the low-priced things just before an upswing 
begins, or near enough to that time so that he is able to hold for 
the advance, may do very well. 

The most striking influence in a period of depression is the redis- 
tribution of wealth. Property is taken from those who have 
earned it and given to those who have not. This is true between 
city and country, between debtor and creditor, between taxpayer 
and bondholder. It is also true as between individual farmers 
in the same community. Some are able to buy the farms, stock | 
and tools of their neighbors at very low prices, and if they are able 
to hold until recovery occurs, may do very well. If they buy too 
long before the rise in prices, they may in turn lose their property. 
The young man who is ready to start farming when the depression 
is most severe has a good opportunity to buy his farm and equip- 
ment at very low prices. Someone will own all the farms when 
the tide turns, and the property will then be valuable. 

11. Importance of studying the general price level Judgment 
of prices is usually based on past experience. If the whole level 
of prices is changing, past experience becomes a poor guide. In 
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such a time it becomes necessary to watch the general price level 
and to watch business conditions. If prices in general are 50 
per cent above pre-war, a product that is 30 per cent above pre-war 
-ischeap. The presumption is that its price will rise sooner or later. 
Unless some other facts are known that change the conclusion, it 
is a good time to buy and a bad time to sell that product. 

12. Over- and wunder-production—The cycles of over- and 
under-production of individual farm products are likely to be 
more violent than usual. It is therefore more important than 
usual that these be considered. 

Prices of horses in 1924 were at about the bottom of the cycle 
and had a lower purchasing power than at any other time for two 
generations. Since the horse cycle is about twenty to twenty-five 
years in length and very violent, it is practically certain that in 
about five to six years horses will be so scarce as to bring fair prices, 
and that they will be very scarce and high in ten to fifteen years. 
It is therefore advisable to buy young horses that will live to be val- 
uable and it is advisable for farmers in regions adapted to horse 
breeding to shift to young mares of good quality. 

The hog cycle reached bottom in 1924. Probably hogs will 
bring a fair price in the summer of 1925 and will be scarce by the 
winter of 1926. When hogs are cheap it is a good time to shift to 
the better grade of young brood sows and carry a rather heavy 
stock. When they are high in price it is well to sell off the stock 
closely. 

The beef-cattle cycle was at the bottom in 1924. Since this 
cycle is about fifteen years long, it is probable that beef cattle will 
bring fair prices in about five years and that they will be high 
in ten years. Before they rise too much it is desirable to shift 
to young heifers of good quality. When high in price it is well 
not to carry too many. 

13. Buying a farm.—The young man who has not started in 
farming may find it advantageous to remain a hired man longer 
than he would have done if prices were rising. Some farms must 
be sold and with few buyers some very unusual opportunities 
occur. The young man can wait for one of these opportunities. 
When prices were rising, debts were easier to pay and a delay 
in purchase often meant higher prices. 

Since labor. and materials are high as compared with pre-war 
prices and are probably high as compared with future prices, the 
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advantage of buying a farm that is in good condition with adequate 
buildings in good repair is greater than formerly. To shingle 
buildings and drain land will generally cost much more than to 
buy these things already done. There are of course exceptions, 
but the presumption is in favor of the place that does not call for 
much labor or materials in making improvements. 

14. Best procedure an individual matter——The wise procedure 
for farmers of different ages, for those with different amounts of 
family labor, and particularly for those with different amounts of 
debts will differ decidedly. The man who is out of debt may 
continue to improve his farm and operate much as usual, expecting 
that the day will come when he will be rewarded. The man who 
is heavily in debt must give primary consideration to the date 
when the reward for each expenditure will come, rather than the 
certainty of the reward. Few rules can be made that are desirable 
for universal application, except to be more than usually alert for 
both opportunities and dangers. 

15. A good time to prepare for farming.—This is a good time 
for a young man to prepare for farming. One who studies agri- 
culture now probably will be ready to start farming when he can 
buy a good farm business at a low price. From the long-time 
point of view farming promises as desirable a mode of life as ever. 
The present panic is causing the loss of the life-time savings of 
thousands of thrifty persons who happened to start farming too 
recently to be out of debt, but the man who begins when prices are 
at the bottom may actually profit by the disaster to agriculture. 

Wages are good so that one can earn money rapidly during 
vacations. Probably it will be a long time before there is a 
better opportunity to save money out of wages, provided the 
worker is willing to go without some of the things that are not 
necessary for his health or education. Many persons always 
spend all they earn as soon as they get it, if they have not spent 
it before. They prefer temporary pleasure to future happiness, 
or may be carried along by their associates rather than control 
their own lives. The young man who plans to be a farmer must 
have more self-control. He must pass by the shop windows, see 
things that he desires and keep his money in his pocket, because 
he wishes to save it for future needs. One who plans to control 
his own destiny rather than always depend on some one else for his 
income should keep an account of his receipts and expenditures 
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and occasionally go over the expenses and see which of them he 
would now prefer to exchange for the cash that they cost. The 
safest investment of time and money for a young man is an educa- 
tion. We hear men regretting all kinds of expenditures and mis- 
takes of the past. Have you ever heard a man regret that he studied 
so long? 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
REMEDIES _ 


Discontinuance of deflation.—Since the primary basic reasons 
for the agricultural depression are financial inflation followed by 
financial deflation, the remedy that would be most effective is the 
maintenance of a general price level that is adjusted to freight 
rates, taxes, and pay of public employees, and to the price level when 
debts were incurred. If such a price level is not maintained, the 
effective remedies will be much more difficult and quite different. 

The agricultural depression is primarily due to two factors; 
first, the disparity between farm prices and prices of things that 
farmers buy; second, the disparity between farm prices and pay- 
ments of taxes, interest, and debts. 

The first of these might be corrected either by raising the 
prices of things farmers sell, or by lowering prices of things they 
buy. The second can only be corrected by raising the prices 
received by farmers, because public and private debts remain fixed 
in dollars, regardless of prices. 

The only way to bring adjustment between taxes and interest 
payments is through a discontinuance of deflation, so that the general 
price level will be as high as the average level of prices when public 
and private debts were incurred. Farm prices are out of adjust- 
ment with prices in cities and out of adjustment with wages, taxes, 
and freight rates. 

Adjustment of farm, wholesale, and retail prices.—Prices 
might come into adjustment by: 

1. An increase in the American demand for farm products; 
2. An increase in the foreign demand for farm products; 

3. A reduction of wages and freight rates; 

4. A reduction of the supply of farm products; 

5. An increase in the general price level. 

Increasing American demand.—If the American demand for 
farm products could be increased the present supply might be 


absorbed at higher prices. However, American consumption is 
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already extremely high. Food at retail is 50 per cent above pre- 
war prices, and wages are double pre-war. There is, therefore, 
almost no chance to increase the American demand. Since periods 
of unemployment are likely to occur, it is more probable that 
American demand will decline. If given time enough, the growth 
of population will increase the demand sufficiently to bring about 
adjustment. However, this is a slow process. 

Increasing foreign demand.—lIf the foreign demand could be 
increased, it might bring farm prices into adjustment with other 
_ prices. There is, however, less possibility of increasing the foreign 
demand than of increasing the American demand. Agriculture 
in foreign countries has recovered from the war much more fully 
than has industry. In many countries, there has been a movement 
to farms. Every European country is bending its efforts to become 
more nearly self-sufficient, so that the proceeds from exports can 
be used for the purchase of raw materials and the payment of 
debts. Even if we had no tariff, it is probable that manufactured 
products would be high compared with food products, because 
world industry is less adapted than is world agriculture to meet 
world demand. Even if there were no tariff, American industry 
would be in a favored position. 

Reduction of wages.—<As indicated in Chapter IV, wages always 
lag behind prices, botl when going up and when coming down. 
This was true in the Civil War period, and is true for every experi- 
ence with inflation or deflation, for which the writers have found 
data. To greatly reduce wages is a very slow and difficult pro- 
cedure. Reduction can come only as a result of periods of unem- 
ployment, and these must be very drastic or very frequent if much 
reduction is to occur. A period of unemployment makes matters 
worse, since it reduces demand without materially reducing 
handling charges. 

Reduced farm production.—Reduced production is taking place 
because of the abandonment of some lands and because of the use 
of less careful methods on good lands. This is a slow process, but 
will in time bring results. Merely raising a little more of this or 
a little less of that product does not bring a solution. 

The only real solution by this means is through lower yields 
per acre or idle fields or farms. Since the farmer who remains on 
his farm must bend every effort to increase his sales, the reduced 
production must depend on the abandonment of farms or on such 
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large movements away from farms that it becomes physically 
impossible for the remaining farmers to work all the land. 

A quick adjustment can be brought about by diseases, insects, 
or unfavorable weather. Foreign demand for cotton has been low, 
but the price of cotton was quickly brought into adjustment with 
other prices by its demand as food for boll weevils. The unfavor- 
able weather, in 1924, so reduced the world wheat crop as to raise 
prices even though the crop in the United States was good. The 
unfavorable weather in the corn belt raised the price of that crop. 
The high prices brought about by such accidents help for a time, 
but do not solve the agricultural depression. A drought such as 
occasionally comes might so reduce the supply of food products 
as to bring price adjustment for a time. Diminished production 
is not a desirable way to meet the situation, because it is so slow 
and because the momentum that will finally develop will doubtless 
make production too low for a number of years after adjustment 
has been reached. 

Increase in the general price level—As has been shown in 
Chapter IX, whenever retail prices are higher than the level of wages 
and handling charges, prices paid to farmers rise by a greater per- 
centage than do retail prices. Whenever retail prices are low in rela- 
tion to wages and handling charges, prices paid to farmers fall by a 
greater percentage than do retail prices. 

A severe agricultural depression is an inevitable result of rapid 
deflation. Since it requires many years for wages and_ public- 
service charges to decline, the disparity between farm prices and 
prices of the same commodities at retail must continue so long as 
deflation continues, unless a very striking shortage of farm products 
develops. 

An increase in retail prices makes little change in handling 
charges, but a large change in farm prices. Of course, any change 
in one price always has some influence on other things, but judging 
by past relationships it seems probable that, under conditions 
existing in 1924, farm prices would come into close adjustment 
with retail prices, if retail prices of food were to rise to 75 to 80 
per cent above pre-war. With the decrease in production per 
capita that has already occurred, a slightly lower figure might 
suffice. The relationships here described, together with the many 
years required to adjust taxes and debts to a new price basis, 
explain the reason why farmers are opposed to drastic deflation. 
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By means of purchases of securities and by means of the 
discount rate the Federal Reserve Banks have a large influence 
on the amount of inflation and deflation, and on the rapidity with 
which either one progresses. They can have a strong influence in 
stabilizing prices and in determining the price level at which 
stabilization shall take place. 

Decreasing the supply by dumping.—Several proposals ‘have 
been advocated which suggest getting rid of the exportable surplus 
so that the American price might be approximately equal to the 
world price, plus the tariff. Prices of farm products that are 
exported would then be protected by the tariff in the same way 
that manufactured products are protected. The McNary-Haugen 
Bill proposed to do this by having the Government buy the surplus 
in the home market and sell it in the foveign market. The farmers 
were to receive their pay partly in cash and partly in script. The 
value of the script would depend on the losses incurred by selling 
the exported product at less than the purchase price. This bill 
was heartily supported in some of the Western states. It failed 
to pass because it was opposed in eastern industrial centers, which 
distrusted the general idea and feared that it would result in higher 
costs of living. 

The farmers have noted that large corporations sell their sur- 
plus products abroad at prices much below the American prices, 
which are protected by the tariff. Since agriculture is made 
up of small units, it can not make use of this practice. The farmers’ 
point of view is illustrated by the testimony of C. C. Davis, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of Montana, who spoke as follows before 
the Senate Committee: 

“As I say, the manufacturer can not always do that. There 
is an instance of the United States Steel Corporation. Let us 
take that as an illustration: Last year, in November, a study 
of the export price of steel and the domestic price of steel established 
this fact: That the steel manufacturers had sold abroad at an export 
price that was fully 33} per cent lower than the sustained domestic 
price approximately $400,000,000 worth of steel products in a year.” 

Another proposal is that the Government pay a bounty on 
exported wheat substantially equivalent to the tariff, and that 
the losses be taken from profits made by the War Finance Cor- 
poration. It is not probable that any of these measures will be 
passed. 
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Tariff.—This country is a large importer of wool. The tariff 
on wool has made the sheep industry prosperous. It raised the 
price of wool and, indirectly, raised the price of sheep. Farmers 
are keeping more of their sheep and lambs, and the supply of 
meat is temporarily decreased. This helped to raise the price of 
mutton and wool. 

The tariff on flax has raised the price of flax. The acreage of 
flax in 1924 was 64 per cent more than that of the preceding year. 
A still further increase can take place before there will be a surplus. 

The tariff increased the price of the good grades of spring wheat. 
Considerable quantities of this are imported, since the American 
production is not sufficient to meet the demand. It is probable 
that the tariff has had some influence on the better grades of hard 
winter wheat, but the influence here is less marked. The tariff 
has had little if any influence on the grades that are exported. 

Restriction of immigration—Wages always fall less rapidly 
than prices, but the restriction of immigration will undoubtedly 
help to keep them high. Some persons believe that the farm depres- 
sion would be over if immigration were unrestricted. They believe 
that this would break prices of labor in this country and make it 
possible for farmers to hire labor so cheaply that the farmers could 
make a profit even at the low prices of farm products. This point 
of view assumes that the farmer’s market would remain as good 
as at present. If wages were to decline materially, the demand for 
farm products would be reduced. At the same time, if farmers 
had more labor they would increase production. It is certainly 
not consistent to argue that there is already too great a production, 
and that the remedy is to get more labor so as to produce more. 
Another fallacy in this reasoning is the assumption that the farmer’s 
profits are dependent on hired labor. Over three-fourths of the 
labor is done by the farmer and members of his family. If wages 
are low, the returns from this Jabor will be low and will more than 
offset any profits on the small quantity of labor hired. ‘The 
primary income of the majority of farmers is pay for labor rather 
than from profits or income on the investment. It is the excep- 
tional farmer who employs so much labor that he is benefited by 
low wages. 

Credit.— It is often said that credit would be of no use to farmers, 
since they are already in debt and suffering from too much credit. 
It is true that debts are the most important problem in the situation, 
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but extension of credit at the present time, when debts are already 
contracted, does help the situation. In a period of agricultural 
distress, there is no danger of easy credit leading farmers to under- 
take to improve their farms or otherwise expand their business 
on borrowed capital. Credit in a period of depression is used to 
refund previous debts. 

The present debts of farmers were not excessive at the price 
level at which they were incurred. They have become excessive 
because of the fall in prices. Any debt is an excessive debt if it is 
contracted to buy things when prices are high and if prices decline 
before the things are paid for. 

Thousands of farmers are using long-time credit for the pur- 
pose of preventing total loss of their lifetime savings. In some 
cases it may be better to turn the property over to the creditors 
and start anew, but bankruptcies have never been in high repute 
in farming communities. Farm business standards expect the 
upstanding man to go on for his entire life, if necessary, struggling 
to meet his obligations in full. 

Very fortunately, the loans through the Land Bank are available 
to those who own farms and who are not too heavily involved. 
These are available on first mortgages for about 50 per cent of the 
pre-war value of the farm. The total payment of interest and 
principal carried over a period of thirty-five years, is often about 
the same as the payment of interest alone under former systems, 
when commission, renewal charges, and the like are included as 
interest. These mortgages often enable men to spread the effects 
of deflation over a long series of years. 

The intermediate credit banks were organized so recently that 
they have not yet reached their full development, but they have 
already proved of great value, particularly to cooperative associa- 
tions. As time goes on, they will be of increasing value to the 
agricultural community. Too much of the farm credit is financed 
in expensive ways. Too large a proportion of the farmers’ credit 
needs are financed by agencies that are not well adapted to furnish 
credit. In two counties in New York State, the proportions of the 
total credit furnished by banks were 8 and 27 per cent, respectively. 
Store credit usually costs about twice as much as credit obtained 
through banks. 


1 Myers, W. I. and Spencer, L., How Farmers are Financing their Farm Operations, 
Farm Economics, No. 11, p. 102, Feb., 1924. 
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The intermediate credit banks do not make loans directly to 
farmers, but such loans are being made in some states through 
local credit associations. A greater use of the ordinary commercial 
banks of the intermediate credit banks, and of the land banks will 
help agriculture. The farmer who buys supplies, machinery, or 
fertilizer on time is being financed in a very expensive way. 

A greater use of banks does not mean a greater use of credit. 
It means going to the right store to buy the credit,—the store where 
credit is cheapest. 

Cooperation.—In every period of inflation and deflation, large 
numbers of cooperative associations are formed. When inflation 
takes place products rise in price, and any agency that prolongs 
the farmer’s ownership is likely to be profitable. The idea of holding 
products becomes prevalent. 

When deflation occurs, the distressed state of agriculture makes 
farmers grasp at any thing that proposes a solution. The increased 
discrepancy between the prices farmers receive and the prices 
for which the farmer sees these products sold at wholesale or retail, 
increases the unrest and leads farmers to attempt to find some 
solution to correct the situation. Since the general tendency of 
prices in a period of deflation is downward, it follows that agencies 
that prolong the farmer’s ownership will often have disastrous 
experiences because of price declines. 

Large numbers of cooperative associations were organized just 
before the agricultural depression began and during its progress. 
Some of these have been successful, others have failed, and still 
others may be expected to fail. It is not to be expected that every 
business corporation will be a financial success. If they were, we 
would all be rich. The percentage of business corporations that 
succeed is small. All new enterprises meet with special difficulties 
during falling prices, and numerous failures must be expected. 

When farmers realize how many farmers bought farms in recent 
years and failed, they should not be surprised if some of the 
cooperative associations also fail. 

In order to finance a cooperative association properly, usually 
a considerable amount of money is required, and many of the 
failures are due to inadequate capital. Farmers and agricultural 
communities are usually short of money for the farm business, and 
are not in a position to make outside investments. In a period 
of depression, the shortage of money is even more serious. It is 
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therefore difficult to finance cooperative associations at such times 
without placing a considerable burden on the membership. Even 
though the association may be successful, it is usually not possible 
to give the farmers greater financial returns immediately. 

Cooperative associations also have another difficulty to meet, 
in that they are usually vigorously opposed by dealers and cor- 
porations. This opposition is not like the competition which a 
new firm usually encounters, but is a special opposition to the whole 
principle of cooperation. Much time and money are spent in order 
to prevent cooperatives from being a success. This opposition 
is not confined to thuse who are in the same business, but is often 
shared by other industries not directly affected, but which fear 
that, if successful, cooperatives may spread to their fields. 

Cooperative associations that discontinued were not neces- 
sarily failures. They may have served a useful purpose while they 
lasted, which may have been worth as much as the losses incurred. 

Out of every wave of cooperative effort a number of per- 
manently successful cooperatives emerge. The permanent good 
that comes from these successes suffices to pay for the failures. 
Many of the present associations will undoubtedly last and be of 
great service. 

Successful cooperatives can do much in standardizing products, 
stimulating consumption, and reducing costs of operation. But 
to expect cooperation to cure the agricultural depression is to 
expect the impossible. 

Diversification.— Diversification has been vigorously advocated 
as a remedy for the agricultural situation. Many city business 
men believe this to be the remedy. A bill was introduced in Con- 
gress (Norbeck-Burkness Bill), appropriating sixty million dollars, 
to be loaned to farmers in the spring-wheat belt of the Northwest, 
with the intention of getting these farmers to buy dairy cows, hogs, 
and hens. 

This bill received the approval of the metropolitan press and 
was understood to have the approval of the administration, but 
failed to pass in the Senate because farmers feared that it would 
stand in the way of legislation that would improve the price 
situation. 

Practically all the discussion of diversification has centered 
around shifting production from some low-priced articles to some 
high-priced articles. The farmers need no outside help to persuade 
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them to shift from things that are very low to things that are higher 
in price. The writers have observed no propaganda urging entry 
into the beef-cattle or the horse business. Both of these classes of 
livestock were very low in price. In 1922-1923, butter and eggs 
were very high in price, and these received the diversity adver- 
tising. 

So far as the writers have observed, none of the advocates of 
diversity as a solution have indicated what regions are to reduce 
the production of the articles that are to be added in the region 
that is the subject of propaganda. It has not been shown that the 
country as a whole was producing too few eggs or too little butter. 
Unless a material increase in these products is wanted the increase 
in one section must be compensated by a decrease in production 
in some other region. Production of supplies for home use is 
another problem and is discussed in Chapter X XVII. 

It would be very desirable if farmers could at all times have 
for sale the particular product that is high in price at the moment. 
To start to produce such a thing when it is high is a very different 
proposition. The farmer is likely to be just ready to have it for 
sale by the time it is cheap. Jt is future prices, not present prices, 
that determine the profits from future production. 

Very disastrous results often follow shifts from a major to a 
minor enterprise. For example, the price of potatoes in North 
Dakota was better than for most other products in 1920 and 1921. 
As a result the acreage of potatoes in 1922 was more than twice 
the acreage in 1920. The acreage for the United States was 
decidedly increased, and consequently the price in North Dakota 
on December 1 was but 31 cents per bushel. Many farmers sold 
for 15 cents per bushel. Those who attempted to diversify by 
raising more potatoes increased their losses. This increase in 
acreage was sufficient to make potatoes unprofitable, but did not 
decrease the acreage of wheat materially. 

To undertake a new type of farming usually calls for capital 
and skill. Capital for new investments is very scarce In an agri- 
cultural depression, and it is unwise to attempt to compete with 
the production of more favorable regions. 

One of the characteristics of an agricultural depression is the 
tendency of farmers to rush to any product that promises a way out. 
Since there is a constant tendency for the high-priced products 
to be over-produced and for the low-priced products to be under- 
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produced, it is usually wiser to continue the type of agriculture 
adapted to the region, or shift to the things that are cheap. This 
requires less capital and is more likely to be profitable. The man 
who rushes to the high-priced product, too frequently, finds that 
he is just established in production at the time when all others 
who rushed in are also established, so that the increased quantity 
results in a low price. 

Some of the regions that are highly diversified were most 
seriously affected by the panic. Few states in the Union are more 
diversified than Iowa, yet it has suffered severely from the depres- 
sion. Montana is a great producer of beef, wheat, and horses. 
It happened that all of these were cheap. In 1923, beef cattle 
were as cheap as wheat, both being at the pre-war level. Horses 
were practically unsalable. It would be very desirable if in this 
state the best beef heifers and brood mares could be kept. The 
time will come when these will be needed. 

Increased efficiency.—For many years there has been a steady 
increase in the amount of work done by one farmer. The grain 
production of persons engaged in agriculture increased from about 
7 tons in 1870 to over 12 tons in 1920.1 

From 1910 to 1920 the increase in crop production per worker 
was nearly one-fifth.? No data are available showing the increase 
in efficiency since 1920. It is certain, however, that the pro- 
duction per worker has been materially increased. 

Time as a remedy.—If the general price level will remain 
stable, agriculture will become adjusted to it in time, regardless 
of what that price level is. The steady growth of population 
together with shifts in production will in time bring agriculture 
in adjustment with other things. New buyers will gradually 
take over the farms and farm property at favorable prices. For 
these reasons an agricultural depression is not likely to last more 
than from fifteen to twenty years, even though nothing is con- 
sciously done to help the situation. This is the remedy that is 
usually depended on. It brings about an opposite set of malad- 
justments which in turn require many years for correction. 
When an agricultural depression ends a period of agricultural 
prosperity follows. 

‘Young, E. C., The Movement of Farm Population, Cornell Agriculiural Experi- 
ment Station, Bull. 426, p. 7, Mar., 1924. 

* Holmes, G. K., Agricultural Situation, Vol. 5, No. 6, p. 12, June 1, 1924. 
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The farm depression is a price problem.—The solution of the 
farm depression calls for: 


1. Adjustment between the prices of the things the farmer 
sells and the prices of the things he buys; 

2. Adjustment between the prices of the things the farmer sells 
and taxes; 

3. Adjustment between the prices of the things the farmer sells 
and public debts; 

4. Adjustment between the prices of the things the farmer sells 

; and private debts. 
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lambs, 84 
taxes, 34 
Illinois, bankruptcies, 48, 49 
corn prices in, 134, 136 
milk prices in, 153 
prices affected by freight rates, 58 
Immigration, restriction of, 293 
Index numbers, all commodities, 66 
all farm products, 65, 91 
different states, 91 
farm, wholesale and retail, 75 
foods, 63 
non-agricultural products, 68 
selection of a base period, 233 
Snyder, 71 
Indiana, bankruptcies, 48, 49 
taxes, 33 
Inflation, effects of, 29 
periods of, 6 
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Inflation, production during Napoleonic 
War related to, 242 
production related to, 280 
Intermediate credit banks, 294 
Iowa, bankruptcies, 48, 49 
hog-corn ratio in, 139, 147 
index numbers of farm prices for, 91 
prices, 4 
prices affected by freight rates, 58 
prices, farm, wholesale and retail, of 
eggs, 83 
prices, farm, wholesale and 
hogs, 79 
purchasing power of beef cattle, 167 


retail, of 


J 
Johnston, W., 233 


Kk 

KXansas, bankruptcies, 48, 49 

corn prices, 136 

corn yields, 134 

egg prices, 184 

horse prices, 196 

taxes in, 32, 36 

wheat yield and price, 111 
Kentucky, land sales in, 42 
King, W. I., 25 


L 
Labor (see Wages) 
Lambs, 174 
index numbers for, 180 
prices, farm, wholesale and retail, 84 
prices of, 179 
Land (see Farm land) 
Land bank, 293 
Lumber (see Buildings) 
Lumber prices, Civil War and World War, 
272 
Louisiana, cotton prices, 122 


M 

Machinery, increased use of, 283 

deterioration of, 267 

numbers of machines sold, 268 

prices and wages, 282 

prices of, 269 

purchasing power of, 135 
Maine, prices affected by freight rates, 58 
Massachusetts, prices of horses in, 190, 196 
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McInnes, A. J., 113 
McNary-Haugen Bill, 110, 293 
Milk, 150 
index numbers for, 161, 163 
prices and industrial conditions, 159 
prices, farm, wholesale and retail, 78 
prices of, 160, 162 
Milk cows (see Dairy cows) 
Miller, A. C., 9, 138 
Miller, P. E., 114 : 
Minnesota, bankruptcies, 48, 49 
Misner, E. G., 34 
Mississippi, purchasing power of cotton, 
123 
Missouri, bankruptcies, 48, 49 
Money in circulation, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17 
prices and money, 292 
relation to inflation and deflation during 
Napoleonic War period, 250 
(See Gold) 
Montana, horse prices, 190, 196 
Mortgages (see Debts) 
Murphy, F. W., 273 
Myers, W. I., 46 


N 
Nebraska, bankruptcies, 48, 49 
corn prices, 133 
prices affected by freight rates, 58 
prices, farm, wholesale and retail, of 
cattle, 79 
Nevada, prices affected by freight rates, 
58 
New Hampshire, prices affected by freight 
rates, 58 
New York, farm wages, 224 
index numbers for, 4, 91 
milk prices, 152 
potato prices, 128 
prices affected by freight rates, 58 
prices, farm, wholesale and retail, of 
milk, 78 
prices of farm land in, 228 
purchasing power of hogs in, 137 
taxes in, 33, 35 
North Carolina, cotton prices, 121 
prices, 4 
North Dakota, bankruptcies, 48, 49 
conditions in, 113 
farm wages, 222, 224 
index numbers for, 4, 91 
potato prices, 127 


INDEX 


North Dakota, prices, farm, wholesale and 
retail, of wheat, 81 
wheat yields, prices and purchasing _ 
power, 112 


O 
Oats, 199 
index numbers for, 206 
prices of, 206 
Ohio, bankruptcies, 48, 49 
egg prices, 184 
horse prices, 196 
index numbers for, 91 
prices. affected by freight rates, 58 
taxes in, 33, 34 
Oklahoma, bankruptcies, 49 
cotton prices, 123 
Onions, 203 
index numbers for, 217 
prices of, 216 
Oregon, bankruptcies, 49 
farm wages, 224 
index numbers for, 4, 91 
taxes, 34 


Pp 
Peanuts, 204 
index numbers for, 218 
prices of, 217 
Pennsylvania, farm wages, 222, 225 
index numbers for, 91 
prices affected by freight rates, 58 
Petit, conditions in Georgia described by, 
123 
Physical volume of production, 7, 9, 1i, 
1S oelincae 
Plow lands (see Farm lands) 
Pope, J. D., 91 
Population, movement from farms, 5, 23, 
266 
following Napoleonic War period, 247 
Potatoes, 126 
compared with sweet potatoes, 129 
index numbers for, 130 
local yield and prices, 128 
prices of, 127 
production and prices, 130 
Poultry (see Chickens) 
Powers, J. A., 115 
Prices, adjusting farming to, 279 
affected by freight rates, 58 
agricultural, 262 


INDEX 


Prices, all commodities, 66 
a study of, needed, 18 
farm depression, a result of, 299 
farm, wholesale and retail, 74, 289 
foods, 63 
future of, 254 
history of in the United States, 
‘how 'to judge, 281 
non-agricultural, 22, 68 
public debts related to, 31 
Purchasing power per acre, 72, 101, 111, 
112, 122, 123, 131 
all farm products, 67, 70 
beef cattle, 173 
cotton, 67, 70, 120 
farm land, 230 
food products 67, 70 
hogs in terms of machinery, 135 
horses, 197 
wheat, 96, 99, 101, 107, 111, 112 


260, 264 


R 
Real estate (see Buildings, also see Farm 
land) 

Retailing farm products, 284 
Roberts, George, 108 
Rye, 199 

index numbers for, 208 

prices of, 208 


Ss) 

School-teachers’ salaries, 37 
Scoville, G. P., 35 
Sheep, 174 

index numbers for, 179 

prices of, 178 
Snyder’s index numbers, 70 
South Carolina, cotton prices, 122 
South Dakota, bankruptcies, 48, 49 

taxes in, 32 
Stallion enrollment, 194; 198 
Standard of living, 273 
Sweet potatoes, 131 

compared with potatoes, 129 

index numbers for, 132 

prices of, 131 


Tariff, 109, 293 
Taxes, 2, 30 
following Napoleonic Wars, 245 
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Taxes, percentage of income taken for, 
32, 34, 35 
property exempt from, 47 
Teachers’ salaries, 37 
Texas, bankruptcies, 49 
cotton prices, 121, 122 
index numbers for, 4, 91 
Timothy seed, index numbers for, 221 
prices of, 220 
Tobacco, 201 
index numbers for, 214 
prices of, 214 


U 
Union wages (see Wages) 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index, 66 
Utah, index numbers for, 91 


V 
Veal calves, 154 
index numbers for, 165 
prices of, 164 
Vermont, prices affected by freight rates, 
58 


W 
Wages, 24, 28, 29, 222 
beef prices related to, 167] 
corn prices related to, 141 
cotton prices related to, 124 


England, related to demand for food 
and clothing, Napoleonic War 
period, 241 . 

World War period, 28 

farm, 222 


and city, 223 
food related to, 3, 74 
hog prices related to, 141 
housing demand related to, 3, 270 
prices related to, 24, 27, 28, 74, 290 
of dairy products related to, 159 
Wallace, H. C., 5, 28, 33, 36, 48, 49, 111 
Washington, bankruptcies, 49 
taxes in, 32, 34 
Weaver, F. P., 91 
Wheat, 95 
effect of tariff on, 109 
expansion of acreage, 20, 98, 103 
index numbers for, 97 
McNary-Haugen Bill, 110 
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Wheat, prices, Civil War and World War | Wholesale prices of all commodities, 66 


periods, 117 Willard, Rex, 112 F 
prices, farm, wholesale and retail, 81 Wisconsin, bankruptcies, 48 } 
prices of, 96, 101 taxes in, 33 : 
production and prices, 95 Wool, 174 i 
per capita, 19 compared with cotton, 176 ‘@ 
profits and losses from holding, 103 index numbers for, 178 
purchasing power, 96, 99, 101, 111, prices, Civil War and World War, 176, ’ 

112 181 
rainfall and yield, 110 prices of, 177 | 
war demand, 98 Wyoming, bankruptcies, 48 ! 
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